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INLAND NAVIGATION COMMISSION. 



MINUTES OE EVIDENCE. 



FIRST DAT MONDAY, DECEMBER 20th, 1880. 

The Commissioners appointed by Her Majesty to inquire respecting the System of Navigation which 
connects Coleraine, Belfast, and Limerick, assembled this day at 12 o’clock, at 2A, Upper Merrion- 
street, Dublin, for the purpose of examining witnesses, vivd voce, as to the “ Bann ” and “ Lagan ” 
navigations. 

Present : — Viscount Monck, G.C.M.G. (Chairman) ; J. Ball Greene, Esq., C.B. ; Lieut. -General C. H. 
Dickens, c.s.r. ; Thomas A. Dickson, Esq. ; John Mulhoixand, Esq., m.p. ; Major J. P. 
Nolan, m.p. ; and A. Loftus Tottenham, Esq., m.p., with Denis Godley, Esq., Secretary, 



Mr. 'William R 

1. Chairman. — You ai-e seci-etary of the Lagan 
Navigation Company ? — Yes. 

2. How is that company managed, is it a private 
company ? — Yes, a private company. 

3. Does it pay its own expenses t — Yes. 

4. Is there much traffic on the navigation 1 — Our 
traffic last year was 112,000 tons. 

5. What were your receipts? — Our total receipts 
last year were ^4,943 12s. 6^d. 

6. Mr. Tottenham. — What were the working ex- 
penses? — The total expenses, including everything, 
were ^£3,450 13s. 2^d. I could give you that initems 
if you wish to have it. 

7. Chairman. — "What is the difference between 
the income and the expenses ? — The balance is 
£1,492 19s. id. 

8. Is the navigation in perfect repair and working 
well ? — Yes. 

9. What does the traffic consist of principally ? — 
Coal, principally j about one- tenth, perhaps, grain and 
other merchandise, and nine-tenths coal. 

10. Where does it come from ? — Imported into 

Belfast and then sent into the country, , 

11. General Dickens. — Imported from where? — 
England, Scotland and Wales. 

12. Chairman. — What per centage on capital do 
you- pay ? — The average is one and a- half per cent, for 
the last five years. 

13. Were these receipts about the normal receipts 
or were they larger or smaller last year ? — They were 
a little larger last year. I could give you the return 
for five years. 

14. Read it? — For the year 1879-80 — our year 
ends on the 31st March — our receipts were 
£4,943 12s. 6id ; in 1878-9, £4,242 15s. 9<f. ; 1877-8, 
£4,588 4s. l\d. ) 1876-7, £3,928 8s. M . ; 1875-6, 
£3,917 6s. 

15. Then your last yeax’s receipts were the largest 
.you have had ? — Yes. 

16. General Dickens. — Where does the traffic from 
Belfast go to ? — A large portion is delivered between 
Belfast and Lisburn. There are a large number of 
nrairufactories there and a considerable portion crosses 
Lough Neagh, and part of this poi-tion goes into the 
Ulster Canal. 

17. Mr. Mulholland. — Could you state the quan- 
tity that goes into Lough Neagh — the through 
traffic ? — Y es. Shall I take the last year ? 

18. Chairman. — Give us the return for two or 
three years ? — Shall I give you the quantity going to 
Portadown and other places separately 1 

19. What is the total of the through traffic? — 
About 30,000 tons in 1879-80 — that went the length 
of Lough Neagh, 

20. That was the whole traffic that year ? — ^The 
whole of it. In the first instance I gave you the 



. Rea, examined. 

whole traffic up and down j but the down traffic is veiy 
small indeed. 

21. That 28,000 tons thi-ough tiaffic is all up 
traffic ? — Yes. 

22. Give us the whole of the up traffic for that 
year? — 98,629 tons. 

23. Mr. Dickson. — L ast year tlie entire traffic was 

110.000 tons which biings the down traffic out as 

12.000 tons only. Take the next year ; yourrevenue 

was £4,242. What was the tonnage that year? 

Both up and down together is 100,203 tons. 

24. Next year the revenue was £4, 588— what was 
the tonnage that year? — 105,641. 

26. Next year £3,928 — what was the tonnage ? 

92,396. 

26. In the first year you mentioned 12,000 tons; 
is that do-wn traffic? — Yes. 

27. Wliat was the through ti-affic? — 28,000 tons. 

28. Give us the following yeai's and we -will then 
have the returns complete? — About 22,000 tons in 
1878-9. 

29. What was the down traffic that year? 11,482 

tons. 

30. Next year what was the through traffic ? In 

1877-78 it was 25,000 tons. 

31. And the down traffic ? — 12,736 f.nug , 

32. There is one other year? — 19,600 was the 
through traffic for the year 1876-77. 

33. And the down traffic? — 10,318 tons. Then 
in 1875-76 the thi-ough traffic was 17,300 tnns! , 

34. "What ^vas the down traffic that year? 9,125. 

35. General Dickens. — W hat do you reckon a year? 
— Our year ends on the 31st of March. 

36. Mr. Ball Greene, — 'W hat is the capital on 
which you pay one and a-half per cent. 1 — £80,149 18s 
lid. 

37. General Dickens, — D oes that £80,000 repre- 
sent the total expenditure on the works, or did you 
receive grants ? — There were grants from the Govern- 
ment. At first the canal was commenced by the Com- 
missioners of Inland Navigation, and there were 
moneys paid into the Canal works of wliich we have 
no note now. Then part was raised by toll on beer 
and spirits, but our books don’t show what amount 
was received from this source. 

38. Chairman. — Y ou represent the company that 
ultimately bought the Canal ? — Yes. The Govern- 
ment, by an Act in 1843, made over the Canal to the 
present proprietors. 

39. Mr. B^UiL Greene. — I n perpetuity or on lease? 
— The company' have a short term under the Act, but 
on the understkuding that they will get a renewal, if 
the works are kept in proper order. We have a rent 
of £300 per annum to pay to the Government. 

40. Mr. Mulholland. — T he £80,000 represents 
the capital ? — Shares and debt. 

B 
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INLAND NAVIGATION COMMISSION. 



Dublin. 41. General DiCKESS. — What are the rates at wHcli 
Dee, 20 , i 88ci. you Carry goocls 1 — We do not carry by the mile ; itis 
Mr. Wm. B. ^ ®^ch place. The average is three farthings 

Rea. per ton per mile. 

42. Mr. Mulholland. — W hat do jou charge to 
Lisburn 1 — 7^d per ton. 

43. That is more than three farthings a mile ? — This 
is correct. If you take the entire length, it comes to 
less than three farthings. 

44. That is about a penny ? — No ; I think it comes 
to nearly three farthings, for the line by canal mea- 
sures some ten miles. 

45. Mr, Dickson. — H ow much of the traffic is coal, 
and bow much grain 1 — About nine-tenths coal. 

46. About 100,000 tons last year of coal 1 — Yes. 

47. Mr. Mulholland. — T here is the down traffic 
to be taken off that 3 — Yes. 

48. Mr. Dickson. — I n round numbers, nine-tenths 
of the up traffic is coal 3 — Yes. 

49. Mr. Mulholland. — W hat is the railway charge 
to Lisburn 1 — The railway i-ate is 2s. 2d. 

50. Lisburn! — Yes, and the canal rate is the 
same. 

51. Chairman. — I thought you said 7^d. 1 — That is 
the toll rate. The Lagan Company are not carriers j 
they don’t own lighters. The rates by the lighter 
owners is 2s. 2d. 

52. Mr. Mulholland. — T he advantage in the canal 
is that the coals are delivered at the works, and have 
not to be carted 1 — Yes. 

53. Mr. Dickson. — T o Lisburn the rate is 2s. 2d. 
for coal! — Yes. 

54. What is the rate to Lurgan for coals! — I think 
itis 3s. 9d. by rad. 

55. Mr. Mulholland. — I s there any agreement 
between the railway and the canal company as to rates ? 
— No. 

56. They don't work in harmony! — We are not un- 
friendly, but we have no agreement. 

57. There is no competition! — There is competition, 
but it is friendly competition. 

58. Chairman. — D o you deliver coals at Lui-gan ! — 
Yes, at Port Lurgan, and they have a mile and a-half 
afterwards of very good road up to the town. 

59. Mr. Dickson. — W hat is the rate to Lurgan ! — 
The rate to the port is 3s. 3d. 

60. And what is the railway rate to Lurgan! — I 
think it is 3s. 9cJ. 

61. And the cartage from Kinnego to LiU'gan is how 
much ! — Not less than Is. 

62. Do you get much traffic to Lurgan! — Yes, a 
good deal. 

63. Mr. Mulholland. — W hat do you charge to 
Portado^vQ! — 3s. 9d. 

64. Mr. Dickson. — F or coals ! — Yes. 

65. And for grain! — The same. 

66. These are your three principal stations! — ^Yes. 
A good deal to Moy, Vemer’s-bridge, and some to An- 
trim, in the Lower Bann district, and a considerable 
quantity to the Ulster Canal, as far as the water permits 
us to take it. 

67. Genei’al Dickens. — Y ou have a steamer on 
Lough Neagh ! — Yes. 

68. You make a further charge for the use of the 
steamer! — Yes. 

69. Chairm,vn. — H ow do you send to the upper 
part! — By the Bann. 

70. And you deliver into Portadown! — Yes, right 
into Portadown. 

71. Mr. Ball Greene. — T he propoi-tion of the re- 
ceipts to the Navigation Company is 7-^d., but the 
whole charge is 2s. 2d.! — Yes. 

72. The carriers get the difference ! — Yes. 

73. Mr. Dickson. — W hat are the tolls to the 
different stations? — Lisburn, 7^d: ; Lurgan, Is.; 
Portadown, Is. 1-^d . ; Coalisland, Is. l-^d. 

74. General Dickens. — D oes that include tugging! 
— No, that is an extra charge. 

75. What is the tugging rate! — To Portadown, 14s. 

76. Fourteen shilliugs per lighter! — Yes. 



77. The lighter contains how much! — From sixty 
to ninety tons. They average about seventy tons. 

78. Tliere is only one lighter taken at a time! 

No, they sometimes take four. 

79. Mr. Dickson. — W hen you say the toll to Coal- 
island is 13Jd., you mean that .the boats going through 
the canal to Coalisland have other tolls to pay, over 
which you have no control ! — Yes. That is Board of 
Works tolls. We have nothing to say to them. 

80. Chairman. — You have been speaking of 
through traffic. Does any portion of your throu<di 
traffic go on to the Ulster Canal ? — Yes, a large 
proportion. Might I explain that until within the 
last two years there have been almost no lighters on 
the Lagan Canal that could go into the Ulster Canal. 
The Ulster Canal is only eleven feet wide ; the Lagan 
passes fourteen ieet seven and a-half inch lighters. 
Consequently there had to be lightera built for the 
Ulster Canal. In a private capacity I built five 
myself, in order to develop the Lagan traffic. The 
traffic on the Ulster has been very little. I could 
give you the traffic carried by these lighters during 
the last year. 

81. Or during the last five years! — There has been 
no traffic at all of consequence until within the last 
year. 

82. The traffic has been very small until the last 
year ! — ^Yes. 

83. No through traffic ! — No. 

84. What has been last year’s traffic! — Last year 
there was carried by these lighters 2,141 tons. 

86. Where did the traffic go to! — Forty-three tons 
to Blackwater town, 630 tons to Benburb 

86. Mr. Tottenham. — I s this all coal ! — The bulk 
of it is, with the exception of the traffic to Benburb, 
which is principally Indian com. 

87. Chairman. — What are the other places to 
which the traffic go^ ! — Fifty-seven tons to Caledon, 
276 tons to Middletown, 902 tons to Monaghan, 86 
tons to Clones, and 147 tons into Lough Erne. 

88. Right through ! — Yes. 

89. That is all! — Yes. 

90. Major Nolan. — I s there much traffic west of 
Lough Erne ! — No ; the fact is the Ulstei- Canal was 
in such a state it was only a risk to send lighters up. 
If the canal was in a proper state we could have more 
traffic. 

91. Then no traffic goes west of Lough Erne! — No. 

92. Mr. Dickson. — I f the locks in connection with 
the Ulster navigation were uniform with the Lagan, 
would you have much larger traffic ! — Very much 
larger indeed. 

93. What prevents the traffic now going through is 
the locks not being uniform ? — Yes, but notwithstand- 
ing that we could have a very large traffic if we had 
a foot more water in the canal, and if we could be 
assured we would have it all the year round. 

94. Mr. Mulholland. — That is in your own 
canal ! — No, in the Ulster Canal. 

95. Mr. Tottenham. — W hat is the depth on the 
Ulster Canal! — Pour feet draught. 

96. Is that on the lock sills! — No. I think the 
depth is four feet six inches on the lock sHIs. 

97. Are there parts silted! — I don’t think it is so 
much that as the banks not being sufficiently strong, 
and perhaps in some parts they would require to be 
heightened a little. 

98. Mr. Dickson. — I n order to have through traffic 
on the Ulster Canal you would require lighters 
specially built ! — Yes. 

99. Your Jjagan lighters could not go through the 
locks! — That is so. We have already five, and we 
would have more immediately if the canal would 
warrant it. 

100. Mr. Ball Greene. — T hese five enable you to 
go through from the Lagan to the Ulster Canal ! — Yes. 

101. So that it would not be necessary to alter the 
locks on the Ulster Canal! — No. 

102. Mr. Dickson. — E xcept that you must build 
lighters to fit the locks ! — Yes. 
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103. Mr. Mulholland. — T he difficulty is not the 
•^vidth of your canal, but the width of the lighters 1 — 
Yes. 

104. What depth of water have youl — masi- 
njum of feet six inches. Sometimes it goes down 
in summer to five feet, and perhaps once or twice to 
four feet six inches within the last ten years. 

105. That is at the Lough Neagh end? — Al l 
through. 

106. Does the depth all through depend on the level 
of Lough Neagh ? — No, not at ail. 

107. How is it in sum m er your level diminishes ? — 
Our head level was almost as good in summer as in 
winter, but the lower part from the union locks, a 
mile above Lisburn, to Belfast, is made on the old 
river Lagan, and when the mill owners run down our 
water the depth diminishes. 

108. Your difficulty is on the upper level, and not 
on the lower level? — Within seven or eight .years we 
have had no difficulty from the upper level. 

109. When your depth dinii nshes it is because the 
feeders diminish, and not because Lough Neagh is 
low? — Quite so. 

110. Mr. Ball CtEEENE. — W hat is the draught of 
the lighters when fully laden ? — Five feet six inches. 

111. But sometimes your depth has gone as low as 
four feet six inches ? — That is an exceptional case. 

112. Mr. Dickson. — A nd that is on the Belfast 
end? — Yes. 

113. Mr. Tottenham.^ — W ere these lighters you 
built always fully employed? — Tea. 

114. Could you have carried more if you had had 
more lighters ? — Much more. If I could have been 
assured of the water in the Ulster Canal I could have 
employed a great many more. 

115. Then these five were always fully employed? 
-Yes. 

116. Might you not buOd them a little shallower 
in draught ? — Yes, we are doing that now. Even with 
four feet diuught we have tried to work them. 

117. Mr. Dickson. — W hat quantity can you put 
into a lighter on the Ulster Canal? — Forty-five tons. 

118. Mr. Mulholland. — T hat is with eleven feet 
beam? — I don’t think we could have worked with the 
four feet draught with the narrow Hghter, had it not 
been that, in opening up the trade, I sent the full 
load to Moy, and sold part there, which enabled us to 
carry the remainder thixiugh. 

119. Had there been any transhipment of goods 
before you got these lighters between your vessels and 
the vessels on the Ulster Canal ? — No. 

120. Chairman. — W as tlie traffic of the same 
character on the Ulster Canal as you describe going 
through to Lough Neagh? — Yes. 

121. Principally coal ? — Yes. 

122. Major Nolan. — W hat is thb minimum draught 
with which a steamer would be quite safe on Lough 
Neagh ? — ^W e went into that very closely when 
buil<ling the tug, and we thought six feet was as low 
as we could go. 

123. As the minimum draught ? — Yes. 

124. I thought you had some lighters four feet ?— 
Yes, 

125. Don’t they ply between the Ulster Canal and 
this Lagan Canal ?-— Yes. 

126. What is the minimum draught with which you 
could build a steamer that would be safe on Lough 
Neagh ? — I don’t think I could answer that. 

127. Have you got lighters with four feet draught 
plying on Lough Neagh ? — Yes. 

128. Are they quite safe ? — Perfectly. 

129. Would one with less draught be perfectly safe? 
— Yes; they would be safe enough. 

130. They would be safe to ply on the lake? — Yes, 
the boats go back empty. 

131. Chairman. — C an you explain why the traffic 
appears to be all inward traffic and no outward traffic 
towards Belfast? — The railway company h^ very 
ranch the same difficulty to contend with. I hear a 
proportion of something like two-thirds of their trucks 



go back empty from the countiy ; there is very little 
export trade. 

132. The explanation is there is no traffic ? — There 
is no traffic. 

133. Mr. Tottenham. — H ow was the traffic carried 

on the Ulster Canal before you built these lightei-s ? 

There was none. 

134. Was there never any? — There was some yeai-s 
ago — I forget how many years. There was a company 
worked the Ulster Canal, but from some reason or 
other I believe, the company collapsed. I heard they 
were mismanaged. 

136. Is it proposed to increase the present number 
of lighters by yourselves or anybody else? — I would, 
not be afraid to give a guarantee that there would be 
a number built immediately if the Ulster Canal was 
put in order to wairant it. 

136. Mr. Dickson.— W ith the boats you have built 
now for the D Ister Canal, had you to increase the 
depth of water — what cargo can you caiiy in your 
present boats?— Five feet six is the draught on the 
Lagan Canal, and if we had one foot more on the 

Ulster than there is — if we Lad five feet draught we 

could cany sixty tons, and that would enable us 
fairly to meet the traffic. 

137. And so you could carry sixty tons in your 

lighters proportionally clieaper than forty-five ? Yes. 

The charges are very much the same for the one as 
the other. 

138. Major Nolan. — I s the navigation on Lough 
Neagh for small steamers, more or less difficult than 
on other loughs — if a steamer was safe in Loucrh 
Neagh, do you think it would be safe in Lough Bee 
or Lough Derg ? — I don’t know the otliers at all. 

139. Is there any reason about Lough Neagh, that 
would make a vessel answer in it, and not answer in 
the others? — A vessel is perfectly safe in Louoli 
Neagh, for we have charts marked out. 

140. Is there any reason why a steamer that was 
safe with four feet draft in Lough Neagh, would not 
be safe in any of the other loughs ? — I don’t think 
there is. 

141. Mr. Ball Greene.— T he others are less hable 
to storms ? — Yes. 

142. Major Nolan. — I s it quite as stormy in Lough 

Derg aud iUj.other loughs as in Lough Neagh ? There 

are days on Lough Neagh when a steamer is not able 
to go out at all. 

143. Mr. Mulholland. — Y ou have no traffic in 
connexion with the Upper Bann — part of it is at Poi-ta- 
down, but not above it? — We have traffic into the 
Newry Canal. 

144. I thought the port of Newry would have sup- 
plied anything cheaper to Newry than Belfast port ?-— 
Yes, but we send Indian corn, which can be got cheaper 
sometimes at Belfast, to Moyallen, and Gilford. 

145. Mr. Dickson.— D o you ever send coals to 
Newry? — No, never beyond Portadown. It comes 
cheaper to Newry ; 2s. 3d. is the freight from Newry 
to Portadown, so they beat us by 6<f. Would my 
evidence be required as to the Ulster Canal ? 

146. Chairman. — W hatis your connexion with it? 

■ — I have given particular attention to it for a number 
of years. 

147. Mr. Dickson. — Y ou state that the owners of 
the Lagan Canal would be anxious to see the Ulster 
Canal in a proper state of repair?— Certainly. 

148. Major Nolan.— W hat is the draught of your 

steamer when loaded ? — She does not cany cargo ; the 
steamer only tugs. ’ 

149. Could they be built with leas draught than six 
feet?— They could, but it would diminish the power. 
We made the draught as little as possible, so long as 
they had power to tug. 

150- Would it be possible to build a steamer effi- 
ciently with four or five feet draught?— I think it 
could be done, but it is a question for our engineer. 
The builders of our boats thought that was the least 
draught that would give us power over the water 

B 2 
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Dublin, 
Dee. 20, 1880. 

Mr. Robert 
Adarofi, c.e. 



Mi\ Eobeet Adams, c.b., examined. 



151. Chaikman. — W hat is your occupation'! — I am 
engineer to the directors of the Lagan Navigation, 
engineerto the thistees of the Upper Bann Navigation, 
and in charge of the Ulster canal, and Ooalisland 
canal, under the Board of Works. 

152. How far have you charge of the Ulster canal ? 
— The entire Ulster canal. 

153. At present we are only dealing with the Lagan 
— Has the condition of Lough N eagh any effect on the 
watei' in the Lagan canal 1 — Not at all. 

154. None whatever 1 — None whatever. 

155. You don’t think any diminution of the water 
in Lough Neagh would affect the water in the Lagan 
canal very inuchl — No. 

156. VHiat is the rise at Lough Neagh? — At the 
first lock it rises 8 feet, just leaving the lough. 

157. General Dickens. — I f the water of Lough 
Neagh was lowered four feet, you would require a new 
lock? — Yes. We have only in summer time about 6 
feet of water for about a mile from the first lock out 
into the lough. 

158. Mr. Tottenham. — W hat is the depth on the 
sill of the upper lock ? — The summer level is 5 feet 6 
inches ; 5 feet 6 inches is the draught of water. It 
varies a little on the upper sill ; it will be sometimes 
7 feet, and sometimes it varies from 5 feet. That is 
the depth of water on all the sills on the Lagan navi- 
gation. Tlie lowest is 5 feet in summer, and it is up 
to nearly 7 feet on the lower part from Lisburn down 
where the canal is influenced by the river Lagan, 
sometimes the floods are very great, and it rises to 8 
feet on the sills. We have sluiced weirs and overfalls 
that keep the flood water in check. 

159. Mr. Molholland- — W hat is the lowest the 
water falls to ? — 5 feet in summer. 

160. Never below that? — No; never below 5 feet. 

161. Mr. Tottenham. — ^Y ou could not lower the 
water on Lough Neagh without destroying the navi- 
gation altogetlier? — You would destroy the navigation 
all round the lake. 

162. Mi\ Mulholland. — T liat is for the lastreach? 
— Yes, for about a mile from the first lock, of the respec- 
tive navigations, and also the river Blackwater to 
Blackwater town, and the Upper Bann river to the 
junction of the Newry navigation. 

163. Would it be very expensive to deepen that 
mile? — Yes, it would all have to be dredged. 

164. Mr. Ball Geeene. — I s it rocky? — No, it is 
all sand. 

165. Chairman. — W hat would be the expense in 
round numbei-s ?— I could scarcely say now ; I should 
make some calculation. It is veiy expensive dredg- 
ing. 

166. Mr. Mulholland. — ^W beii you speak of six 
feet depth, you refer to the low^t summer level of the 
lake ? — Yes. 

167. How much does it rise above that in %vinter? 
— To 4 feet 6 inches, but about 3 feet 8 inches is the 
average. 

168. Then you would not complain if the level of 
the lougli was kept at the summer level ? — It is suffi- 
cient at the summer level but it should not be any- 
thing le^ than one foot higher than summer level. 
We have got a tug boat on Lough Neagh. Wlien I 
was maldng plans for it and when I came before the 
Directors to settle the matter there wa^i great difficulty 
■with the builder to get him to give so little draft as 
six feet. He would rather have it seven or eight feet ; 
and I had great difficulty in getting him to constmet 
tlie tug so that it would not draw more tlian six feet. 
It is the very lowest water we could have and work. 

169. Ciiaieman. — D o I understand you to say that 
the water of Lough Neagh rises in winter from three 
feet eight inches to four feet six inches above its 
sunmier level? — Yes. 

170. The summer level gives you water enough? — 
Yes, in the lalce of course. 

171. So that if you could get the lough constantly 



kept at summer level it would not interfere with your 
na'vigation? — No, but as I said before it would be 
better to have it one foot over summer level. 

172. Mr. Dickson. — In fact the weir at Tooine 
bridge is fixed for the navigation? — Yes, and no work 
could be better laid out, and I have obseiwed it for 
more than twenty years. I don’t think it would be- 
well to either lower or raise it, the level is so well 
fixeil. 

173. Chaikman. — You are speaking of tlie weir? 

Yes, the weir that regulates the water level of Lough 
Neagh. 

174. Major Nolan. — Is there a sluice ? — No. 

175. Does the water when it flows over the weir 
just overflow it two or thi'ee inches or two or three 
feet so as to keep up the lough 1 — The weii- is so fixed 
that it merely regulates the water coming out of the 
lough and not with regard to the lock of the canol 
at all. 

176. What I mean is this : how high does the water 
rise when it overflows the weirs. What is the depth 
flowing over the weir ? — It is over two feet six inches 
in the cross section, the crest of the weir is concave so 
there is a fall to the centre from each end of about 
eighteen inches ; in the summertime the fall from the 
banks on each side keeps the water at a certain fixed 
level, because if it was level all along there would be 
too much water getting over the level so it is brought 
down into the weir as nai-rowed in the centre. 

177. Mr. Dickson. — In the winter time when the 

flooding is on is not the water higher on the weii'? 

I could not say that ; I have seen tlie water level j 
perhaps it is six or eight inches. 

178. It is not sluiced ? — No. 

179. In winter does the water not rise on the top 
of the weir from two to six feet ? — I could not say 
that. 

180. Mr. Mulholland. — It must? — Yes, but I 
thought you refen-ed to the river ; backing it on the 
weir where tlie lough and tlie weir come level. The 
Lagan is neaady twenty miles from that weir. 

181. General Dickens. — Then according to the 
lerel of the Lagan how high does it i4se above the 
lough 1 — The summitlevel is 120 feetabove theordnance 
datum at the Belfast end but at the lough end it rises 
seventy-two feet above the lake. 

182. Mr. Tottenham.— W here is the summit level? 

— The summit level is about a mile and a half above 
Lisburn ; it is about eleven miles in lengtli and about 
four miles then to the lake. 

183. What supplies the canal with water? In 

part it is a river, and in part it is still water. It Ls 
a mixed na'vigation ; the summit level is supplied by 
the catchment basin through which the canal passes 
up to Moira. The water that comes from the Chalk 
hills passes into the canal which is can-ied over the 
River Lagan by an aqueduct thirty feet high; the 
river joins the na-vigation at Lisburn. 

184_. The canal is the drainage of the basin at tlie 
summit ? — Yes, it is tlie drainage basin that supplies 
the summit level -with an additional supply from the 
limestone rocks on -tlie sides of tlie liOls. 

185. Chairman. — Have yon always plenty of water 
at that summit level in a dry siunmei-? — Well, we 
have, but I don’t call five feet plenty of water, it is 
reduced to five feet but that is geneially the lowest. 
There have been some works constructed lately that 
have improved the supply a little. We have too much 
water in winter. 

186. Then I understand you to say you descend 
seventy feet from the summit level to the lough ? — 
No, seventy-two. 

187. General Dickens. — How many locks ? — Nine 
locks. 

188. How many locks are thei-e from Lisburn t<> 
Belfast? — About eighteen locks. 

189. "For the 120 feet? — Yes. You see right above 
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Lisbum there is a very gimt lift because there are 
three looks, called the Union locks. 

190. Mr. Tottknhaji. — T hatis 14, 15, 16, and 17 ? 

Yes ; there is just one lock above Lisburn and then 

you come to tlieUnion locks — ^thatis attlie summit level. 

191. Mr. Mulhollasd. — A re these the depths in 
the summer level 1 — That map would not give you auy 
idea of it now. I found it greatly changed. 

192. Mr. Ball Gueene. — T he Board of Works, 
sometime ago, lowered the level of the lough ? — Yes. 

193. Did that affect your canal t — No ; the weir at 
Toome was built so as to regulate the water of the 
lake and not to take the waters away from the canals. 

194. Mr. Muliiolland. — W hat is the depth of the 
water in the lough at the mouth of yoru? canal 1 — Now 
it is seven feet six inches. I Avas there yesterday. 

195. There is no slioal below that! — No, not at 
present. We endeavour to keep all the shoals at 
seven feet six inches — summer level. 

196. Chairman. — I think yon said you were also 
engineer to the Upper Bann Navigation ? — I am. 

1 97. Where does that navigation extend from Lough 
Neagh 1 — From Blackw 9 .tertown, on the River Black- 
watei-, 11^ miles to Maghery at Lough Neagh, and 
from Maghery cut to the entrance to tlie Lagan navi- 
gation, 10 miles — total 21^ miles. 

198. Does it not go to Portadownl — Tliat is the 
Upper Bann river ; that is common to all and the 
Newry navigation ; and, I believe, there wasan an-ange- 
ment made when the Upper Bann Navigation Bill was 
being passed that that was excluded altogether from 
the Upper Bann navigation. 

199. You have nothing to do with that? — No, we 
have nothing to do with that, 

200. What is the present condition of the Upper 
Bann navigation as far as your partis concerned? — 
It is in very good order now. There have never been 
any complaints ; the tnrstees have done evei 7 thing 
they could to keep the river navigable, and it has been 
so, and I heard no complaints about it. 

201. There are no locks 1 — No. 

202. How are the expenses for maintaining it 
derived ? — It is kept up by the drainage district, 

203. By taxation? — By taxation of the counties 
of Down, Armagh, and T^-one. 

204. Wliat is the limit of taxation which the 
trustees possess 1 — They have unlimited power. 

205. Unlimited power of taxation 1 — ^Yes. 

206. General Dickens. — I n the Upper Bann river 
to the foot of the Newry navigation are thei'e no 
locks 1 — No locks and no tolls charged. 

207. Mr. Ball Greene. — I believe the receipts on the 
Upper Bann are very small indeed ? — Very small now. 

208. And the cost of maintenance is considerable ? 
— Yes. 

209. Is that levied by rate? — Yes; by rate on the 
counties. 

210. Chairjian. — S uppose the level of Lough 
Neagh was lowered, what would be the effect on your 
portion of the Bann navigation and Portadown por- 
tion? — Very serious. All tlrese reaches Avould have 
to be sunk, of course, equal to the depth of rvater you 
take off Lough Neagh, and it would be a very serious 
matter altogether. There is a steam dredger and a 
hand dredger constantly employed on the Blackwater 
and the other jrortions of the Upper Bann. There is 
a bar- that requires a gi-eat deal of dredging — the bar at 
the mouth of the Bann river. 

211. Mr. Dickson. — S o far as you know, after 
Lough Neagh is kept at summer level there is no com- 
plaint of flooding ? — No complaints at all. 

212. The summer level gives you water enough to 
ail the navigations? — Yes, to all the navigations ; but 
when there comes a heavy fall of rain, there may be 
flooding. 

213. But I am talking of the summer level — when 
the water is at the summer level on Toome Aveir there 
is no complaint? — None at all. 

214. And the summer level gives water enough for 
all the navigation? — Yes. 



. 216. Mr. Tottenham. — T lien it is practically Toome Dubiiin. 
Aveir that regulates the depth of the Avater in the io, isso, 
loilglU— Y cb. Str.Efcl 

216. Altogetlier ? — Yes ; it is for tliat purpose. .Adams, c.b. 

217. Major Nolan. — I f the Aveir Avas loAvered three 
feet below the summer level, Avould the Lagan be 
shut up ? — Decidedly so. 

218. Mr. Dickson. — B ut if you loAvered Toome weir 
tliree feet Avould you have to loAver your navigation ? 

— Decidedly. 

219. Major Nolan. — I f you lowered the summer 
level of Lough Neagh three feet, Avoiild the canal be 
useless ? — If it Avas loAvered ten inches the Lagan 
would be useless. You camiot go beloAv six feet, and 
that is the very loAvest you can go — that is, the water 
going out fi'Oiu tliese canals cannot be loAvered to less 
than six feet. 

220. Jlr. Dickson. — Y ou mean six feet on the 
sills? — Yes. ' 

221. Mr. Tottenham. — W hat is the height of the 
toj> of Toome Aveir above the sills ? — I cannot ansAver 
that. I am only speaking of my own observation of 
Toome Aveir. I don’t speak accurately as to facts re- 
garding it. 

222. You have nothing to do Avith it? — No ; my 
district does not go doAvn. there. 

223. Mr. Dickson. Must not Toome Aveii- be six 
feet above the level of the sills of your naAUgation ? — ■ 

It must be fully that. 

224. Mr. Ball Greene. — F rom your knowledge 
of the locality, which have the more injurious effect — 
the summer or winter floods ? — On the drainage of the 
district, the Avinter floods. 

225. Tliei-e are, I suppose, autumn floods ? — Some- 
times. The autumn floods are temporaiy, and they 
ai-e seldom ; but tlie floods are more sudden uoav than 
twenty or twenty-five years ago, because the drainage 
has inci-e'ased so much that it biin^ doAvn the floods 
more rapidly. 

226. Mr. Mulholland. — W hat length of the 
Upper Bann would be injimed by lowering the level 
of tile lough — I suppose the loAvering of the water in 
Lougli Neagh would injure your navigation as Avell as 
the navigation of the Lagan ? — Yes. The Blackwater 
river is practically on the same level as Lough 
Neagh, 

227 What is the depth of Avater in it uoav ? — About 
seven feet six inches at present. 

228. Would the lowering of Lough Neagli lower 
the Avater in that ? — Yes ; it is on the same level. 

229. And for what distance would that arise? — It 
would be about 11^ miles. 

230. Witiiout a lock at present? — Yes, Avithout a 
lock at present. There are no locks at all on the 
Upper Bann navigation. 

231. With the present depth of seA'enfeet? — Yes, 
seven feet six inches. 

232. Major Nolan. — T he Lagan navigation would 
only be injured by lowering the navigation up to lock 
27 ?— Yes. 

233. How far would the Nowiy canal be injured if 
the summer level of Lough Neagh Avas lowei-ed? — 

Up to Whitecoat. 

234. Hoav many miles is that? — About nine miles 
up from thc lake, where the stOl Avater goes that is 
taken from the river. 

235. Mr. Ball Greene. — I s there any great neces- 
sity for maintaining tlie Upper Bann navigation at 
present? — There is; because that affects tlie Ulster 
canal, and the Coalisland canal, and the Newry canal, 
and the Lagan canal; all these would be affected 
by it. 

236. All these are on the Upper Bann navigation ? 

Yes. 

237. Connected with it? — Yes; they all abut on 
what is known as the Upper Bann navigation. 

238. Mr. Diokson The Coalisland section is 

almost self-supporting? — Yes, and the supply of water 
is veiy good, a. never-failing supply. 
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DUULIN. 
Dec. 20 . 1880 . 

Mr. W. B. 
Eea. 



Mr. W. E. Eea, recalled. 



239. Mr. Dickson. — Suppose five feet of water was 
maintained in the Ulster canal, do you think there 
would be any probability of your cotupany or the 
Newry coinjiany taking it over if tlie works were put 
into proper repair, and amalgamate it with their own 
undertaking?—! would not be prepared to speak 
positively on the subject ; but the directors had some 
conversation amongst themselves. I don’t know, 
however, what they would do. 

240. They have had some correspondence with the 

Board of Works? — Yes. There was a good deal of 

correspondence with the Board of Works ; but I could 
not say positively. I think possibly, if a proposition 
was m^e they would consider it ; possibly they 
might take it over. 

241. The five feet of water you consider the 
minimum at which it could be properly worked 1 — ^ 
Not five feet on the sills, but five feet draft. 

242. That could carry a load of sixty tons ? — Yes. 

243. Whereas you can only carryforty-five tons now? 
— Yes. 

Mr. Adams. — There must be six feet on the 
sills for five feet six draft. On all the lower sills 
around the lough there must be six feet of water. 

Lagan Navigation Office, 

Belfast, 30th December, 1880. 

SiE, — I am desired by my Directors to ask you to have 
the goodness to lay before the Eoyal Coramissioners on 



Eiland Navigation the following statement, and to beg the 
Commissioners’ consideration of it in addition to, and as 
part of, my evidcsnce as to the Lagan Navigation. 

1st. The Company feel it a very great hardship that they 
are obliged to pay to the Government the large sum of £300 
per annum, as rent, while the competing Railways have no 
such charge to pay, and it is thought it would conduce very 
much to the success of inland navigation if this sum were 
expended on repairs and improvements, to be approved of 
by the Board of Works or other Government Inspectors, 
instead of being paid to the Government, as at present. 

2nd. That the Company feel it a great hardship, that, 
while Parliament does not limit the duration of Railway 
Acts, so that the expense of obtaining these can be spread 
over an indefinite period, it is the practice, without any 
reason that we can understand, to limit the period of Canal 
Acts to thirty or forty years, thereby entailing the expense 
of a new BiD so frequently as to make the cost actually a 
considerable annual charge. 

I may add that since my evidence was given before the 
Royal Commissioners on Inland Navigation, a decision of 
the Riulway Commissioners’ compelling lower rates on the 
Groat Northern (Ireland) Line has been given which, it is 
feared will very materially affect this Company’s traffic 
adversely, and, in view of this, I am to beg most earnestly 
that the Commissioners will give due consideration to the 
points I have indicated. 

I am, your obedient servant, 

William E. Rea, 

The Secretary, Royal Commission Secretary, 

on Inland Navigation, Dublin. 



Mr. JaTnei 
Barton, O.B, 



Mr. James Bakton, c.e., examined. 



244, Chaikman. — Y ou are Engineer to the Bann 
Drainage ? — Not Engineer to them, but I am at 
present engaged in making a Report for them, and I 
have also reported upon this navigation for them some 
twenty years ago. 

245. On the Lower Bann ? — Yes. 

, 24G. That is the canal which leads from Lough 
Neagh through Lough Beg to Colei-aiue? — Yes. The 
CanM and River Navigation. 

247. Can you tell us what is the present state of 
that canal? — Yes, itisintolerablyfair efficient working 
order. It has been kept by the Navigation Trustees 
since 1859, when it was handed over to them, I am 
speaking now generally without going into details. 

248. Are there not two sets of Tiustees connected 
with this canal ? — There are. There are the Navigation 
Trustees and the Drainage Ti'ustees. There is but one 
drainage trust which takes charge of the whole of the 
drainage works for both Upper and Lower Bann. 
That is the one with which Mr. Hancock is connected. 
The Lower Bann Navigation Trust has charge of all 
the works from Lough Neagh to Coleraine, together 
with certain works which come in upon Lough Neagh 
such as the Antrim harbour. This book of plans 
(produced), contains the plans of the woi'ks as carried 
out under Mr. M‘Mahon’s report to the Board of 
Works. 

249. What do the Navigation Trustees do? — Their 
trusts are embodied in .an award from the Board of 
Works. Here are two awiu-ds; one as to drainage 
and water power; and the other navigation. Navigation 
undertaken in connexion with the drainage district of 
Lough Neagh, Antrim, Down, Armagh, Derry, and 
Tyrone, and this narrates the cii-oumstances under 
which the work was completed, and then puts the 
works into the hands of these Navigation Trustees, 
and under this award the works are specifically detailed 
and are thus described in the schedule : — 

“Schedule B. referred to in the foregoing award showing 
the works executed in the said district, the maintenance 
■whereof as works of navigation is to be vested in, and be 
undertaken by the Lower Bann Navigation, and the Upper 
Bann Navigation Trustees respectively appointed under and 
by virtue of the Act IPth and 20th Vic., cap. 62, Lower 
Banu Navigation ; entire channel of the Lower Bann River 
as improved from the Bridge of Coleraine to Lough Neagh, 
except that portion adjoining the regulating weirs atToome, 



Portna, Movanagher, and Carnroe, forming the respective 
weir basins and extending above and below said weirs to the 
point of junction with the navigable canals or aide cuts, 
and also the following -works.” 

And then it go^ on to describe the canal and locks, 
(kc., up to Toome and ending at Toome, where the 
navigation enters Lough Neagh. 

250. The duty of the Na'vigation Trustees is to 
maintain these works 1 — Yes. 

251. What is the duty of the Drainage Trustees? 
— The Drainage Trustees have charge of the works 
connected with the drained lands which run along this 
na'vigation, and have necessarily to maintain the 
smaller drains running into the river, and by a specific 
clause which I read they are obliged to maintain the 
weir basin at each of the weirs, that is the weir a short 
distance above and below the ■weirs so as to keep the 
river free at the wen's, but the weirs themselves are in 
charge of the Navigation Trustees. 

252. Suppose it was decided to abandon this canal 
what would be the eftect on the drainage of the district 
about. Could it bo maintained consistently with 
keeping up the canal as a na-vigating power ? — 
Certainly. 

253. I believe I am right in saying these canals 
were constructed originally partly from public money, 
and partly from assessment on the district proprietors ? 
— Yes, the particulars are given in the award. 

254. And they are maintained by taxation of the 
country about? — Yes. 

255. You have charge of the channel of the river? 
— The award says the entire channel, but it was only 
lately any question was raised as to that, and the 
opinion of counsel was obtained as to liability of the 
navigation trustees, but beyond the usual dredging for 
the pui'poses of navigation I am not aware that any- 
thing was done. 

256. Ml'. Dickson. — Is it not a fact that although 
you have bad charge of the entire channel since 1859, 
you have practically done nothing that would relieve 
the flooding of the district? — Except the occasional 
dredging, but the ti'ustees did not think it was their 
duty. 

257. "What the people of the district say is that if 
the Navigation Trustees had done their duty there 
would be no necessity for any further outlay ; they 
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have already contributed a very large sum for the very 
work which they ai-e now asked to do over again, and 
they say that if you had not neglected your part of the 
work since 1859, furtheroutlay would be unnecessary? 
— It was only lately, as I understand, this question was 
raised at all. 

258. They had charge of the river, and they have 
done nothing for the drainage portion? — Except in 
the way I mentioned. Now, as to the works upon 
which so much has already been expended, I should 
say that they were carried out on Mr. M ‘Mahon’s re- 
port, which was to some extent founded ripon falla- 
cious data as to the state of things to be met. For 
example, I find that the works were constructed upon 
the basis of a flood discharge to be provided for of 
400,000 cubic feet of water per minute, whereas we 
have often a flood of over 600,000 cubic feet. The 
works are therefore not sutScient, and there should be 
very serious alterations made to render them effective. 

259. Mr. MuLHOLLiND. — As to the winter flood- 
ing, would the removal of the weiis at Tooine and 
Portna have any effect ? — The removal of these weirs, 
without other works, I should expect would not 
seriously improve the drainage, whilst it would 
destroy the navigations of Lough Neagh as well as 
that of the Lower Bann, I believe the channel itself 
must be made sufficient to discharge the water. I 
believe Toome weir itself practically is not any serious 
obstruction to tlie relief of the district from flooding. 
What is wanted is to relieve the water below the 
weir, and to get away the water that becomes gorged 
in the channels between Toome weir and Portna. At 
Portna, about fifteen miles below Toome, there is a 
large ridge of rock running across the valley of the 
Bann. This ridge of rock raises the whole bed, and 
this ridge was dealt with in Mr. M'Mahon’s report as 
the main difficulty to be encountered. I think 
£27,000 was spent under his report upon excavating 
rock there. There is a weir there, and there is a lock 
and a side channel to carry the navigation past the 
weir. These works are all very well constructed, so 
far as lie construction is concerned ; but so far as 
di-ainage is concerned they are not sufficient. The 
excavation extends for about a mile through the rock. 
There is no doubt something could be done to improve 
it, but I think the whole matter requires a good deal 
of consideration how best it could be done ; but I 
have no hesitation in saying that simply to clear away 
the weirs would have but Kttle effect in relieving 
flooded lands. 

260. Mr. Dickson. — Take the matter from the 
point of view of the people of the district — isn’t 
there a fall of thirty-five or forty feet between Lough 
Neagh and Coleraine t — Yes. 

261. Suppose that was utilized when the maximum 
depth of Lough Neagh is only forty feet, would it not 
give the Lower Bann greater capacity for draining 
Lough Neagh. You say it would derive no benefit 
from the removal of the weirs — but if the tliirty-five 
feet was utilized in deepening and widening the river 
at this point where the obstruction exists, would not 
that practically drain Lough Neagh? — To drain 
Lough Neagh you must d’-ain to the level of the sea. 
You must cut down forty feet ; hut there are works 
which could be eairied out between Lough Neagh and 
the sea, which would perfectly effect the drainage of 
these lands, and such works would alter these wefts. 

I think these weirs require to be dealt with, but the 
simple clearing away of the weirs would not be all 
that is reqiftred. 

262. We went to the Toome weir on Friday last 
with you. What condition was the weir in then — 
would you call it a drowned weir? — No doubt of it. 

_ 263. Take the report of Mr. M'Mahon in connec- 
tion with his works. He says of these works here, 

“ That the water surface of Lough Beg, to the reach 
Wow it down to Portna, is proposed to be four feet 
lower tlian Lough Neagh, in order to afford sufficient ' 
capacity in time of flood for the discharge of tlie 
Waters without injury to the adjoining land.” That 



is according to Mr. M'Mahou’s plan of the works 
carried out. His plan was to have Lough Beg four 
feet lower than die surface of Lough Neagh in 
summer ? — Y es. 

264. And he thought that four feet in summer 
would provide for the additional floods of ^vinter ? — 
Yes. 

265. And he stated also that the greatest amount 
of flood water would rarely exceed 400,000 cubic 
feet? — Yes. Although he says 500,000 could pass 
through without any damage to the works or injuiy 
to the surrounding lands, his plan and works at 
£240,000 would pass auotlier 100,000 cubic feet over 
Toome weir wdthout injury to the lands? — He does 
not by bis sections show any line to indicate the way 
in which the lands would be affected if 500,000 cubic 
feet per minute were discharged. 

266. He says, at page 53 of his i-eport, “It is pro- 
posed to fix the summer level six feet below the 
surface level of Lough Neagh, in June 1844, and 
thereby create a current through Lough Beg, so great 
as to keep it clear.” Now the tax payei's around the 
district say we have expended, on the faith- of Mr. 
M'Mahon’s report, £240,000, and you as an engineer 
state that Mr. M'Mahon’s report and plans carried 

out by him are incorrect to a very great extent ? I 

do not state that his plans are incorrect to carry out 
that which he laid before himself, but I say the basis 
of 400,000 cubic feet per minute has proved to be a 
fallacious basis to start with. 

267. Yes, but we were there last Friday ; with no 
floods this winter, and notwithstanding that, instead 
of finding four feet of a drop over Toome weir into 
Lough Neagh we found Toome weir drowned? — Yes. 

268. There was no drop at all? — Tliere were about 
four, inches of the high part of the weir; but the 
centre part was drowned entirely. 

269. Chairman. — What I understand you to say 
is that Mr. M'Mahon’s reasoning was correct enough, 
assuming his data was sound, but he miscalculated 
the quantity of water going over the weir? — Yes, but 
there is tMs to be borne in mind, that had Mr. 
M'Mahon calculated correctly the quantity of watei- 
that was tlien in any flood to be provided for, he 
would not have provided for the floods now ; the 
water has increased materially in tliis way. Every 
10 or 100 acres brought into drainage within the 
catchment district brings the water down more 
rapidly. Before 1859 there were considerable tracts 
over the vast district of this drainage, which covers 
1,865 squaie miles, which were unreclaimed and un- 
drained, which are drained now, and tlierofore the 
water comes down more rapidly now. I presume a 
large portion of the increase may be due thus to 
additional drainage. 

270. Mr. Dickson. — I want to fix the fault of this 
upon your cKents, if possible. Wlien we were there, 
we found 270,000 cubic feet going over the weir ; 
there was no current at all through Lough Beg, and 
yet Mr. M'Mahon, provides for 500,000 cubic feet, 
and there was no drop of four feet, nor four inches, 
and what the people say is this, that between Portna 
and the weir at Lough Neagh tlie weir has silted up 
through the default of the Navigation Commissioners, 
in not keeping it clear, and only attempting last week 
or last month to take upon themselves the part of the 
works they should have been executing since 1859 — 
that is tliat if the Navigation Commissioners had done 
their duty when the award was made and they got 
charge of the works, they would have kept clear the 
drainage as well as the navigation, and thus have 
kept the weir basin at Toome free, and allowed the 
drop which Mr. M'Mahon intended, of four feet ? — I 
tliirilc some one should have kept it clear. I don’t 
see why it was put upon the Navigation Trust at all. 

271. Ho says, “It here becomes necessary that I 
should satisfy the Commissioners that the means pro- 
posed for passing off the whole of the flood waters of 
Lough Neagh, under a maximum liead of twelve 
inches (above summer level), are fully equal to the 
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objects produced or required,” so tbat Tyrone, the 
county I live in, has been taxed very heavily, as well 
as Antrim, and I suppose Down and Deny, and 
Armagh, and it turns out that the works and report 
of Mr. M'Mahon ai-e fallacious, and we have been 
paying our money and getting no results 1 — The 
results are not what were expected. 

272. Chairman. — ^With reference to what Mr. 
Dickson has said, you told us that in your opinion 
taking away the weir at Toome would really have no 
great effect on the drainage 1 — I think not much 
beneficial effect, 

273. Mr. Dickson’s contention is, that between 
Toome and Portna the river has been allowed to silt 
up. Suppose you were sent in, not -with reference to 
navigation, but simply for the purpose of drainage, 
what would you do -with the liver between Toome 
and Portiiii 1 — I would like further consideration to 
enable me to answer that, and I have no doubt some 
excavation would be necessary, and I would certainly 
alter the weirs. I would make the weii- at Portna 
two feet lower, and I would put sluices in it ; and 
probably sluices into the weirs at Toome. I would 
also excavate the channel, which with these lowered 
level weiis would discharge a fiood of over 600,000 
cubic feet per minute. 

274. Would what you propose to do with these two 
weii-s, and the inteiwening portion of the river, affect 
the navigation f — I do not consider that doing that 
would affect the navigation — that is to say, the depth 
on the sills of this navigation appears to be unneces- 
sary. They are eight' feet deep. None of the other 
navigations going into Lough Neagh exceed six feet, 
and I think five and a-half feet or six feet would be 
sufficient. 

275. There is a margin of between tivo and three 
feet you miglit get rid of 1 — ^Yes. 

276. Major Nolan. — What would be the cost of 
this excavation, and of tliese sluices ? — I could not say. 

277. General Dickens. — Would it involve cutting 
tlirough rock 1 — That I don't know, and I cannot give- 
an approximate opinion of the cost. 

278. Mr. Mulholland. — How much is the level 
of tlie sill on the weir at Portna above the level of the 
trap rocki — So far as the sections furnished to us 
show, this section shows that the level of .the trap 
rock is exactly level with the bottom of the chamber 
of the lock — that is eight feet — that is, eight feet 
under the general line and level of the weir, seven feet 
under the lowest jiart of tlie weii- ; for there is a small 
portion run at seven feet, but whether the maiu river 
opposite to that is at the same level I don’t know. 

279. Major Nolan. — How far does that rock ex- 
tend 1 — About a mile. 

280. Is the cost of cutting away trap rock more 
than double the cost of cutting away limestone! — It 
depends on the kind of limestone. 

281. Such as you have in the county Galway! — 
No ; I would say not. I would say that trap rock, 
independent of the question of staiiks, ought to be 
cut out at 3s. a yard, independent of the question of 
stanks and pumping. 

282. Mr. Mulholland. — Am I to understand that 
the weir at Portna is the only thing connected with 
the navigation that obstructs the flow of the river at 
present ! — Oh, no. If I was endeavouring to get in- 
formation to enable me to answer the question, what 
it would cost, I would have to deal with the question 
how far this rock extends, and how fai’ any otlier ex- 
cavations in softer material would be necessary, so as 
to avoid unwatering this part of the river. 

283. Chairman. — Suppose it was decided to give 
up this as a navigation altogether, could you perform 
the works necessary for the purpose oi maintaining 
good drainage at less expense than you propose 
maintaining both drainage and navigation. Would it 
be possible to do that, suppose our object was solely 
for drainage! — Well, I think it could at a less cost, 
certainly ; because I would then have no expense for 
sluices, except, perhajjs, at Lough Neagh. There we 



would have to keep up the level for the other naviga- 
tions ; but, assuming this navigabiou was abandoned, 
we would have nothing to do ivith any question of 
sluices, and I daresay in some other ways it would 
affect the expenses to some degree. 

284. Suppose that course was taken, and this system 
was maintained solely for drainage purposes, and not 
for navigation, how would that afi'ect othei' canals that 
run into Lough Neagh ! — If the other canals are to 
be maintained it would be necessaiy that Toome weir 
be maintained. 

285. Could you effect yoiu drainage objects con- 
sistently with maintaining Toome weir ? — Yes. 

286. Mr. Mulholland. — By sluices! — Yes. In 

fact, Toome weir is not really a great obstruction at 
all ; it is the water below Toome weir being at such a 
high level which makes the difficulty. > 

287. Chairm.an. — That weir beiug maintahied, you 
could effect all that is necessaiy for drainage pmqioses 
below Lough Neagh consistently with maintaining 
water enough for navigation on all the other canals ! 
—Yes. 

288. Mr. Dickson. — If you lower the sills of the 
navigation as Portna two feet and make proportionate 
improvements from Portna weir up to Toome weir, 
that would relieve Lough Neagh, and prevent to a 
gi'eat extent flooding! — Yes; all floodmg above it 
at Portadown, and all the district above it and 
connected ivitli it would be entirely relieved of works 
down to Portna, and that would stop there ; but a 
large quantity of the flooded land is below that. 

289. With regard to the correctness of Mr. M‘Ma- 
hon’s plans, Mr. Manning has made a report in which 
he says: “For the fii'st period of ten years (tliat is 
after Mr. M'Malion’s plans were carried out and com- 
pleted) the lough did not rise above the height antici- 
pated by Mr. M‘Mahon in any year, except upon two 
occasions, when it rose from two to four inches higlier, 
in the months of March and November. There were 
only five occasions in these ten years when it rose as 
high as six inches, and these were in the months of 
December, January, and February. During the same 
period the maximum discharge of the lake did not ex- 
ceed the estimated quantity of 400,000 cubic feet per 
minute, except in the months of J anuaiy and Febraaiy , 
1860 and 1862, years of great rainfall, and then from 
only foul' to seven per cent. In the second period of 
ten years, to May, 1874, the results of the ch-ainage 
were not so efficient. In nearly every yeai- there was 
more or less flooding in December and January, Febru- 
ary and March, and on two occasions tlieve were slight 
floods in the months of October and November ; but 
ill these years there was no flooding whatever between 
the 1st April and the 1st October. The quantity dis- 
charged was also increased in December and January, 
1872-3; the maximum discharge was over 500,000 
cubic ffiet per minute.” Therefore, regai-ding the 
400,000 cubic feet upon which Mr. McMahon’s 2 ilans 
are based, with a discharge up to 500,000 without 
inj ury, Mr. Manning confirms the correctness of Mr. 
M'Mahon’s jilans and works by saying, that for ten 
years the quantity did not exceed his estimate, and 
then only from four to seven per cent. — T think Mr. 
Manning must be asti'ay on that fact. I haiipeii to have 
in my hand a letter from Mr. Otley, who carried out 
these works, mitten in 1859, and he says of tliese 
works : “ Between 500,000 and 600,000 cubic feet of 
water are passing per minute down- the Lower Bann 
ill time of flood.” 

290. Chairman. — That was in 18591 — Yes. 

291. Mr. Dickson. — But a very important thing in 
this report is that it does not say whether it is taken 
at the cuts at Coleraine or at Portna! — It does not. 

292. Mr. Mulholland. — Do you know how many 
acres the Lower Bann di-ains until it reaches Lough 
Neagh! — No ; I cannot say. 

293. What propoi-tiou would it he of the total 
* drainage of Lough Neagh itself! — IthhikMr. M‘Ma- 

lioii states it in his report. 

294. Mr. Dickson. — The way I read Mr. Manning’s 
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report is, that for the first ten years the quantity -was 
right. No-w I say that the flooding is owing to the 

liver having silted \ip between Toomc and Portna ? 

Jlr. Manning’s report comes to tliis, that for tlie first 
ten years they wei-e tolerably free, except for cei-tain 
months in the winter, and then only to the extent of 
six inches. 

295. Two to four inches, he says. There were only 
five occasions in these ten years that it rose as hi"-h 
as sis, so I think Mr. Manning’s report is very valu- 
able in this way, that it confirms, to a great extent, the 

correctness of Mr. M'Mahon’s system of drainage ? 

Yes ; it goes a good way towards it, but not °fully. 
Mr, Manning’s report comes to this : — that during the 
ten years he had no more than 400,000 to deal witli, 
that is his point. ’ 

296. But again he says, that in December and 
January, 1872-3, the maximum discharge was over 
500,000, and then he describes that on the 2nd and 
3rd February it rose to 682,000. Of course tliat ex- 
actly bears but what I say, tlmt 400,000 beino' to be 
dealt with, he says, that for tire first ten years there 
was not more than 400,000, and what I wanted to 
elicit in connexion with that was, that practically, 
and as far- as human foresight could go, Mr. M‘Mahori 
was cori-ept ; and ten years afterwards that quantity 
was not exceeded ? — So it would seem. 

297. With regard to the works between Portna 
and Toome weirs, if two feet were taken off the weir 
the bed of the river deepened, and the shoals improved 
up to Toome weir, that you would say would effect 
great improvement 1 — Immense improvemerrt. 

298. You said something about sluicing Toome 
weirl— Yes, I would be di.spoaed to put sluices in a 
portion of the centre of the Toome weir ; not so much 
perhaps for the purpose of allowing more water to 
he passed, but sluiciirg it would give a centre 
channel which by its vapid current would help to 
keep the lower channel clear of sand near the weir. 

299. To create a scour? — Yes. 

300. From Portna to Toome could be relieved by 
sluicing Toome weii- and lowering Portna weir two 
feet ?— And carrying out the improvements to the 
channel at Portna, Portglenone, and Lough Be-^. 

301. And if these improvements would put a dis- 
charge of 600,000 below Portna, what then would be 
the result between Portna and the Gillie ?— Where 
the present great flooding takes place I think a similar 
operation should be carried on right down to the cuts. 

I do not see any reason why the weirs should not be 
lowered two feet and certain works can-ied out be- 
tween them, which would effect tliis object ; part of 
the question would be how much of these works would 
be restoration ; and I have no doubt additional works 
would be necessaiy in order to discharge the additional 
quantity of water from the rivere. 

302. Ohaikman. — All these woi’ks you contemplate 
would only be for drainage purposes?— Yes. I am 
not now speaking on the part of the Navigation Com- 
missioners at all. 

303. Mr. Dickson. — ^You could form no idea of the 
cost beginning at the cuts, lowering the cuts weir two 
feet and lowering all the weirs by two feet? — I could 
^ve no opinion which would be of use without further 
investigation j it is not a question upon which a reli- 
able answer could be given without sections and calcu- 
lations. 

304. TheNavigation Commissionershaving accepted 
tbe liability will they be disposed to clear out the 
nver between Portna and Toome weii-?— I am not in 
a position to speak for them. 

305. Chairman. — You don’t conceive it necessary 
wr the purjDose of navigation ? — No. 

306. It is sufficiently good at present ?— Yes, for 
all the traffic there is, 

307. Mv.^ Dickson. — But the works are very fine ? 
^Perhaps it should be added, there is no doubt, that 

e work that has been carried out, locks, weirs, lock 



basins, hedges, and everjd;hing connected with the 
navigation has been earned out in a substantial, 
efficient, and permanent manner, and has been main- 
tained by these navigation trustees, and they have 
dredged the shoals and kept the lock-gates and every- 
tliing in good working order, and it would seem a 
very serious question to simply abandon tlie whole of 
that where there is even a remote possibility of its 
being used. 

308. The Harbour Commissioners of Coleraine have 
got advances of large sums of money under an Act 
of Parliament to remove a bar at the mouth of the 
River Bann? — Yes. 

309. They have expended £60,000 at the mouth of 
the river, and I suppose the haihour tnist would bo 
anxious to maintain the navigation ? — I tliink that 
tlie Bar Works may make a considerable difference in 
the likelihood of this navigation behig utilized. 

310. In case they biing up vessels to Coleraine 
bridge? — Yes. At present the river has such a bar 
at its entrance that nearly all the Colemine port busi- 
ness has to be done at Portiuisb, and tlie works now 
commenced under Sir John Coode for improvement of 
the harbour of Coleraine, and for the purpose of 
opening the channel and tlie bar may make a con- 
siderable difference to the mercantile future of Cole- 
raine. If they are able to get in ordinary trading 
vessels tliere, instead of at Portrush, it will stimulate 
internal communication from the town as a port, and 
coals may go up this navigation, and it may be very 
much more important than at present. 

311. Mr. Mulholland. — You mean coals to go to 
Longli Neagh ? — Yes, to Kilrea, Portglenone, and all 
that district. 

312. There would be no chance of their going 
further ? — No, for the Lagan navigation would briog 
them cheaper. 

313. General Dickens.— Do you think they would 
be able to compete with the other navigation up to 
Lough Neagh ? — Yes. Up as far as Toome. 

314. If the navigation was maintained at its pre- 
sent capacity of 8 feet depth, and locks of such 
magnitude as now, would it be possible for small 
steamers to go up into Lough Neagh? — 130 feet lock 
is very small. You could not have more than 17 or 
18 feet beam. 

315. Mr. Mulholland.— A small steamer, the 
“ Kitty of Coleraine,” used to go up? — Yes. 

316. Mr. Dickson. — I suppose you have looked at 

the sections of Mr. M'Mahon ? Yes. 

317. X suppose you notice his supposed level of 

winter floods 2 feet below the old summer level 

in fact his proposed winter flood levels are exactly the 
level on Toome weir at present ? — The ordinary flood 
line he brings up to the level of about 2 feet over 
the weir at tlie centre. I think he brings his flood 
line up to 46-5. 

318. How much would that be on the crest of the 
weir? — One foot on the weir. 

319. Instead of that it rises some three feet ? It 

goes up to a foot over the weir at the low sides. In 
other words the level water of June, 1844, goes 2 
feet above Mr. M'Mahon’s proposed winter level. 

320. Mr, Mulholland.— H ow many feet did that 
expenditure ill 1859 lower the winter floods ^The 
original level of winter floods is given by a givien line 
on liis section, and varies in level at different points. 

321. Were they higher before than now?— Very 
much higher. 

322. Than now ? — Yes. 

323. Would the deepening that is now required to 
reduce it to a proper level notapproach to some extent 
to the deepening on which so much money was ex- 
pended then ? — I should think not. 

324. All that was spent tlieii did not do more than 
meet the ordiuaiy flood level? — It would not be neces- 
sary to lower the flood level much to give great relief. 
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325. Chairman.— You are secretary to tlie Upper 
Barm navigation ? — Yes. 

326. That canal was originally made partly from a 
grant from the public funds, and partly by assessment 
on the surrounding district ? — Yes. The grant from 
the Treasury was £9,210, and the assessment was on 
three counties— £6,128 Is. 2d. on Tyrone, £3,018 
3s. 3d. on Armagh, and £63 17s. 7d. on Do'vn. 
This money was paid in five instalments. 

327. What is the assessment upon the proprietors 1 
—The trustees have unlimited power of taxation. It 
was paid in five years. 

328. Was there an assessment on the proprietors 
besides think you ivill find it is chargeable on the 
counties. This is entirely navigation. The drainage 
trust is quite a different thing. There was no charge 
on the proprietors for this trust, of which I am 
secretary. 

329. Your trustees have got unlimited power of 
taxation for the purpose of maintainance 1 — Yes, over 
an area of 260,000 acres. 

330. What is the annual expenditure for the last 
five years 1 — The total expenditm-e during the last five 
yeai's was £6,437 5a. 

331. About £1,400 a year 1— Yes, barely that. 

332. How much of that is contributed by taxation? 

The average expenclitui-e for the last three years 

was £1,560 ; the tolls averaged do not amount to 
more than £58 in the year, and other proceeds such 
as sand being sold don’t amount to more tlian £50 or 
£53, and the difference is entirely from taxation. 

333. Could you give any statement of the traffic 
over this navigation ? — Yes, last year there has been 
48,355 tons. 

334. What were the tolls paid? — £100 14s. 9Jd 
The tonnage is one halfpenny a ton ; principally 
down the Lagan Canal ; the greater part to Kinnegall 
port for Lurgan. 

335. Mr. Dickson. — Does that include Coalisland? 
Yes ; that includes the whole trafiic. 



336, How much of the 48,000 would be to Coal- 
island? — I could not say at present. 

337. Mr. Ball Greene. — Is that £100 for carnage? 
—That £100 is from a charge of one halfpenny a 
ton on such cai-go. The usual mode of traffic is from 
Belfast to Ellis’s cut which is the entrance into Lough 
Neagh. One halfpenny per ton is charged upon all 
cargoes passing into the Lough at this point. 

338 Chairman. — Is that traffic principally inwards 
or outwards? — It is principally from Belfast. Coal is 
the chief article. 

339. You caiTv on from the Lagan all through? — 
Yes. There is a gi-eat increase in the revenue from 
sand in the last few years ; originally the Trustees had 
no revenue but from tolls ; that is very small, but 
there is a great increase in the sand dredged in the 
Blackwater, and sold to a sand company in Belfast at 
two pence per ton, and that m akes an item of £50 or 
£60, which has only been created in the last few years. 

340. Mr. Dickson. — That is the only traffic you 
have done? — Yes. 

341. Mr. Mulholland. — There is no dissatisfaction 
at taxation being imposed for this piu-pose ? — No, there 
have been no objections made. 

342. Mr. Dickson. — The ai’ca of taxation is 260,000 
acres, and the taxation is not much upon that. How 
much per acre ? — It varies up and down according to 
the presentment. The presentment put in last year 
was £500. 

343. What benefit do the ratepayers get for this 
taxation? — In one way the principal dredging 
operations are on the Blackwater Biver, and as far as 
navigation goes the money might be thought excessive, 
but in reality it is for drainage. The Blackwater 
Eiver carries a great deal of water and consequently 
the bed of it is liable to silt up, and if dredging is not 
cai-ried on it might become inconvenient causing floods 
in the surrounding district. 

344. If the navigation was not there at all you 
should continue the operations for di’ainage ? — 
(Jertainly, 
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345. Ch^urman. — ^You ai-e superintendent of the 
Lower Barm Navigation? — Yes. 

346. What is the state of the navigation now — is 
it prosperous ?— It is passable now from Toome to 
Coleraine. 

347. You can get from these places ? — ^Yes. 

348. Is there much ti-affic?— Noneof any importance; 
there was good traffic ; last summer we had a steamer 
from Macfin Bridge to Kilrea. 

349. Mr. Dickson. — That was in connexion with 
the Derry Central Railway ?— Yes. 

350. Chairman. — Do you take the tolls for the 
navigation trust?— We collect them monthly. 

351. What was the amount of the tolls last yeai*, 
and the tonnage you carried from Coleraine upwards 
or Toome downwards ?— Any lighters tliat have been 
on there duiing my time were incapable of carrying 
70 tons ; our year ends in January, and for last year 
the tolls were £50 12s. 2d. The toll is one halfpenny 
per ton per mile, and two pence per ton for tonnage, 
and the whole amount is £50. _ 

352. Mr. Dickson. — What is the cost of maintain- 
ing the works ?>— In 1878, £688. 

353. Is that for keeping the works in order? — Yes. 

354. Mr. Ball Greene. — Is that for the Lower 
Bann ?— That is for maintainance of works, keeping 
steam dredger and repairs ; in 1878-79, it was £644. 

355. Chairman.— Is that the only expenditure you 
had on the maintainance of the works? — Yes, 

356. Mr. Mulholland. — Is there no other ex- 
penditure connected with tlie works ? — None, but the 



maintainance of the steam dredger, and the men 
employed on repairs at some places. 

357. Mr. Dickson. — It is said the expenditure is 
£1,100 or £1,200 for keeping up the navigation. Can 
you account for the difference between that and what 
is before us ? — No. 

358. Do you keep the books ?— No ; these are the 
monthly payments from the 31st January, 1878, to 
31st January, 1879. 

359. Are there any other charges you know of?— 
No ; not that T know of. 

360. Mr. Ball Greene. — Ai-e the expenses of the 
steam dredge included in that? — Yes. 

361. Mr. Dickson.— Is the secretary’s salary in* 
eluded and your own salary ? — No. 

The Commissioners then adjom’iied until next 
morning. 

Artnagross, Ballymoney, 

January 12th, 1881. 

Sib, In reference to your letter of the 10th inst., I beg 

to forward you the following reply As_ it is not my duty 
to keep the books and accounts of expenditure of the Lower 
Bann navigation, I don’t hold myself accountable for the 
accuracy of my statements as regards the expenditure. I 
find, by referring to the books, the amount I stated should 
have been six months instead of twelve months, and the 
amount I stated was for mens’ wages alone. It does pot 
include incidental expenses and other charges for materials 
and other contract works, which are stated in the accounts 
furnished you by our secretary, which would amount to 
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£622 odd additional to the amount I stated. In this sum 
ofi622 odd the secretary’s salary and mine is included, 
also the lock-keeper's pay for six months— that is, from 1 st 
July, 1878, up to 1st January, 1879. 

I did not say the tolls were per ton per mile. (See 
question 331). What I said was ^d. per ton per mile, any 
distance from Toome to Coleraine, and 2d. per ton wharfage. 

The tolls varies from ^50 to ^90, which will be seen by 
referring to the secretary’s books. 

What I understood by questions 354, 355, and 356 was 
in reference to mens’ wages. I did not include incidental 
expenses and other charges. These can be ascertained by 
referring to accounts of Julj', 1878, up to January 1st, 
1879. This should_ be for six months, and mens’ wages 
alone. If this question (359) has reference to accounts other 
than mens’ wages, I was in error instating that I knew of no 
other ch^ges, as ail accounts come through me to the secre- 
tary, which can be seen by referring to his accounts as fur- 
nished by him to you. 

In examining the books I find tbe following to be the 
half-yearly expenditure, including mens’ wages and all 
other incidentals incurred and materials provided, as used in 
the general repairs and maintenance of works, as per secre- 
tary’s accounts 

From January, 1878, to July, 1878, six £ s. d. 
months, . . . 449 4 1 

From July, 1878, to January 1st, 1879, 

six months, . ' . . |,267 10 0 



From 1st January, 1879, to July, 1879, £ s. d. 

six months. . . . 547 13 5 

From July, 1879, to IstJaiuiary, 1880, 

sLx months, . . . 8S1 15 5 

From 1st January, 1880, to 30th June, 

1880, six months, . . . 558 15 6 

I take the liberty of here stating that the expenditure for 
the raaipienance of works this last four years has been 
greatly In excess of former years, owing to the amount of 
urgent repairs on tbe four county swivel bridges and accom- 
modation bridge at Portna, besides urgent repaim on lock 
gates (seven of those I had to take out and repair), heel 
posts, and mitre, and sheeting; also the sluices of the 
several locks replaced with new, and the dredger kept con- 
stantly working. As I stated above, by referring to our 

secretary’s statements of accounts the expenditure is satis- 
factorily explained. Said accounts I hold to be correct in 
every feature. 

Should you require any more information, 1 refer you to 
my reports which I furnish the trustees with every six 
months, stating in them the several repairs and works 
executed during that period. 
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SECOND DAY.— TUESDAY, DECEMBER 21st, 1880. 

Present:— Viscount Monck, g.c.m.g. (Chairman); J. Ball Greene, Esq., c.b. ; Lieut. -General C. H. 
Dickens, c.s.l; Thomas A. Dickson, Esq.; John Mulholland, Esq., m.p. ; and Major J. P* 
Nolan, m.p. ; with Denis Godley, Esq., Secretarj'. 



Mr. William J. O’Neill, c.e., examined. 



362. Chaikman. — W hat is your occupation Mr. 
O’Neill ? — I am a civil engineer. 

363. I mean in connexion with this investigation ? 
I am engineer of the drainage works. 

364. Which drainage works?— The entire of the 
Lough Neagh drainage works in the five counties. 
There are numerous and various works. The Lower 
Bann is the outlet of the entire system. 

365. How long have you been in that capacity of 
engineer to the drainage works ? — Twenty-one years. 

366. What is the present state oftheseworks with 
respeetto drainage? — In consequence of the insuflicient 
channel in the Lower Bann, the fiood waters are now 
much higher than what they were anticipate<l to be. 

367. In what portion of the river Bann do you now 

speak of? — I am speaking of the flood water in Lough 
Neagh, and of course the tributaries. I may be allowed 
to state that the Drainage Commissioners improved 
theLowerBannso as to obtain a sectional area of 2, 400 
feet under cei-tain levels. I have a few years ago taken 
cross-sections, and found the areas very deficient in- 

stead of being 2,400 area, I found one place, Loueliin’s 
Island, 1,500 feet. 

368. When was the last section taken? — In 1877. 

369. Three years ago ? — Yes. 

370. What was the deficiency iu the sectional area 
at that time, coinpai'ed with the state it was left in by 
the Commissioners? — At that particular place there 
Was 900 feet'of a deficiency. 

371. To what do you attribute that deficiency — I 
mean, to what do yoir attribute the efi’ect produced 
which caused tlie deficiency? — In many places I found 
the Commissioners of PubKc Works, in order to obtain 
the requisite sectional area, after excavating the navi- 
gation channel, widened the river, but did not make it 
Tery deep. Naturally tlie efiect would be to lower the 
Telocity, and wherever that is the case there is a con- 
siderable deposit of accumulated mud. 

372. Mr. Mulholland. — Do I understand you to 

toy it has been nairowed, as well as made shallow ? 

Yes, that is tlie result — people in point of fact pusli 
out their fences bit by bit to gain a little laud over the 
mud shoals. 



373. Mr. Ball 6-keene. — I s this by the. falling in 
of the banks on either side ? — Not altogether. That 
however does occur. The stuff in such cases is carried, 
to a large extent, into the deep portion of the river. 

374. Chairman. — What remedy would you pro- 
pose ? — Obviously, the remedy would be to enlarge 
the area of the river channel. 

375. Is that a duty cast upon any of those bodies 
— the Drainage Trustees, or the Navigation Trustees 
by the awards under which they act ? — It is a duty 
cast on the Navigation Trustees — that is, not the im- 
provement of the liver, but the maintenance of the 
river — that is, maintaining a certain sectional area. 
I may state generally, that for the past twenty-one 
years they have done very little in reference to the 
maintenance of the Lower Bann. A few years ago 

‘the Drainage Trustees put a little pressure on them. 
At Portglenone bridge and Portna weir — owing to its 
depth and tlie velocity maintained through it— the 
navigation channel is kept pretty well. 

376. But tlie navigation cliaamel is not sufficient for 
the drainage ? — No. As I have alrea<ly stated, in cases 
where the channel was not sufficient for the drainao'e, 
the Drainage Commissioners enlarged the river to 
make up the deficiency on the opposite side from tlie 
navigation cliannel. I have some cross-sections here 
[hands in map]. 

377. There has been, as we understand, a great 
diminution in the sectional area in consequence of the 
silting up of the sand and stuff? — Yes. 

378. Whose duty was it to prevent that taking 
place ? — The Lower Bann navigation trustees. There 
are two sets of trustees — tlie Upper and Lower Bann 
trustees. This was the duty of the Lower Biuin 
trustees. 

379. Mr. Dickson. — What evidence have you that 
Mr. M'Mahon’s project was ever can-ied out ? — I have 
no direct evidence about that. However, I know tliat 
in many places along the river course there are very 
considerable accumulations of soft stuff in the water- 
way. 

380. Chairman. — With reference to this silting up 
of sand and stuff, can you tell us what particular 
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efifecfc witii reference to the drainage has been brought 
aboutby that?— The result has been tliat the watei-s 
have risen in Lough Neagh higher than they did a 
few yeai-s after the works were completed. I have a 
diagram here showing the flood. It is marked from 
1851 up to 1880, and is cUvided into months — Janu- 
aiy, February, and so on to the end. The red indi- 
cates the summer level before the drainage works were 
earned out. Above this summer level it used to lise 
enormously — Mr. M‘Mahon says 6 feet, and Admiral 
Graves even 7 and 8 feet. The lower line represents 
the improved summer level. 

381. And is the intermediate part what you say is 
the effect of the sOting upl— Well, it depends also 
greatly on the distribution of the rainfall. The effect 
would be produced by the two together. I have 
marked the rainfall on the diagr-am as far as possible. 

I could not obtain it for some yeais, but since 1858 I 
have it. I must say that if heavy rainfall sete in 
when Lough Neagh is full it must continue to rise. 

382. 1876-7, I believe, was the year of the great 

flood? Yes. A gj-eat deal depends upon whether 

Lough Neagh is full when the rain comes on. I have 
it recorded that within one period of twenty-four 
hours it rose 13 niches. When Mr. M‘Mahon made 
his report the greatest rise on record in twenty-four 
hours was 4 indies. The extended reclanmtions, the 
improvements of lands in Tyrone, Derry, Antrim, 
Down, and Aimagh, where indeed there ai-e to be 
found arable lauds nearly approaching the tops of the 
mountains, these circumstances tend to hurry down 
~the' rainfall. 

383. Mr. Dickson. — W ould that not apply between 
the years 1860 and ’70, as well as in any other years 

has there in fact been much extension of arteidal 

drainage from 1862 to 1877 ?— Well, T think there is, 
though I do not think it would be remarkably exten- 
sive ; but there is, referring to the time when Mr. 
M'Mahon reported. The reclamation of land since 
then has been very extensive. 

384. Do you think the increased drainage and cul- 
tivation you refer to has had a considerable effect in 
increasing the floods ?— Yes. I think it has very con- 
siderably. 

385. You attribute the increase of the fioocUng of 
Lough Neagh to that, amongst other reasons? — Yes. 
I attribute the unusually large volume of water 
brought doivn within a limited period of time, to the 
extended reclamations and drainage, and as a proof of 
that I could refer to the Admiralty observations, and 
also to the observations made by the Commissioners 
of Public Works with reference to drainage. The 
result of those observations was that the greatest rise 
in Lough Neagh within twenty-four hours was 4* 
inches. I can now refer to a rise in November, 1866, 
of 13 inches within the same period. 

386. Do you attribute that additional rise very 
much to the large amount of water sent into Lough 
Neagh by the improved cultivation of the district 
around ? — I do. 

387. Mr. O’Neill. — It is not exactly a question of 
more water in twelve months, but of floods coming 
down more I'apidly. 

388. Mr. Mulholland. — A good deal of evapora- 
tion ?— Yes, but only in hot summer weather. I may, 
perhaps, mention here that with reference to the waters 
coming into Lough Neagh, that Mr. M’Mabon de- 
signed his works to carry 400,000 cubic feet per 
minute. Upon the occasion when Lough Neagh rose 
13 inches in twenty-four hours the volume of water 
coming into the Lough was at least, I should say, two 
mUliou cubic feet per minute, in addition to the dis- 
charge at Toome. 

389. Mr. Dickson. — Coming where 1 — Into Lough 
Neagh. 

390. Mr. Ball Gkeene. — You speak now, of 
course, of that particular occasion when there was a 
rise of 13 inches in the twenty-four hours? — Yes. 

391. Mr. Mulholland. — It would be impossible 
to make works adequate to carrying off that? — It 



would not be possible within the limits of reasonable 
cost. 

392. Chaieiian. — And of course that was a very 
exceptional rise? — Yes. In point of fact there has 
been only one such within the last twenty years. 

393. Take last year, now what has been the greatest 
rise within the twenty-four hours in Lough Neagh? 
— In January, 1868, it rose 8 inches in the twenty- 
four hours. 

394. Mr. Dickson. — An inch over Lough Neagh; 
what does that represent in cubic feet ; you say that 
Mr. M'Mahon provided for a discharge of 400,000 
cubic feet per minute? — Ajiinch would be 242,000 
cubic feet per minute, in addition to the discharge at 
Toome. In November, ’75, Lougli Neagh rose 9 
inches in the twenty-four hours. 

395. Were those idses you speak of the largest rises 
in each year you mention ? — Yes, the largest lises in 
sundiy years. They do not occur every year. 

396. Chairman. — Can you give us one or two 
other examples? — In 1876 — in October — it rose 7 
inches in twenty-four hours, and in December of the 
same year 6 inches in twenty-four hours. 

397. Wliat number of inches would you consider 
exceptional in Lough- Neagh? — Those are all excep- 
tional. I take 13 on the largest and 6 the lowest 
of the exceptionally sudden rises. These are all ex- 
ceptional rises. That is tlie reason I take them. 

398. Mr. Dickson. — Come to the flood year of 
1877, that has brought about this investigation?— 
Well, in that winter tlie wet weather was continuoi^ ; 
it kept rising steadily thi-oughout. 

399. Does 12 inches over the summer level drown 
the lands? — No, nor 2 feet over summer level would 
not. That is 12 inches over summer level is 3 feet 
on Toome weir (2 feet over summer level is 3 feet on 
Toome weir). 

400. Two feet on the crest of the weir does no injury 
to the laud ? — No. I would, of course, except places 
where the bogs have been recently cut below the 
drainage level. I may mention that with reference 
to Mr. M'hlahon’s design his total fall in times of 
flood, from Lough Ne^h to the surface of the water 
on Portna weir was little more than 3 feet 6 inches. 
Well, in the year you speak of (1877), a fall was re- 
quixeid of 7 feet 2 inches — and that resulted in the 
extraordinary height of the water of Lough Neagh — 
the channel is so small, and so much water thrown 
into it as to require a fall of 7 feet 2 indies in 14 
miles, instead of 3 feet 6 inches. That is double the 
volume contemplated by Mr. M'Mahon came down 
— 800,000 cubic, feet instead of 400,000. 

401. You are speaking now of 1877? — Yes. The 
flood volume of the Lower Bann amounted to 800,000 
cubic feet, instead of 400,000 cubic feet per minute, 
and the consequence was a general overflow. To 
give it the velocity it required a fall of 7 feet 2 inches 
was requisite. 

402. Chairman. — Am I to understand you as 
conveying that even assuming Mr. M'Mahon’s data 
to have been sound and his plan sufficient to meet 
the circumstances that then existed ; that the voliune 
of water has been so much increased since, that the 
same works would not operate successfully now ? — 
There is a difficulty about that. If the Lower Bann 
channel was restoi'ed to what it was wlien the Com- 
missioners of Public Works left it the discharge would 
take place at an earlier date. I take it ; it is the 
accumulation in Lough Neagh that causes such a large 
volume to be thrown into the channel of the river. 
If the channel could be improved to prevent that, of 
course, it would be an important matter. 

403. Do you mean that the fall from Lough Nea^i 
into the Bann is so small that the accumulation of 
water in the Bann river wBl stop the water coming 
out of Lough Neagh ? — Quite so. The channel of the 
Lower Bann is so insufficient that it baek-watert 
Toome weir. 

404. Mr. Ball Greene. — Do you consider that the 
maintainance of the works fornavigation purposes in the 
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Lower Baim — the maintainaiice of locks and works — 
is injurio\is to the drainage of the district V-No, not 
in the present condition of the river. I have reported 
to the drainage trustees that the entire removal of the 
Fortna weh- would result in a rapid for about a mile, 
behind or above the weir site, and that at that point 
the surface level in times of flood would be unaltered. 
I have a copy of the report (produces report). The 
chief engiiieer'to the Commissioners of Public Works 
also reported on the same subject. 

405. Mr. Dicksos. — What is the date of that 
report? — 1873. At that time no cross-sections were 
in existence. No, but I have a copy of my subr 
sequent report on cross-sections. 

[Hands in reports]. 

406. Chairman. — Are you of opinion that 
what is required for the purpose of drainage is the 
clearing of the course of the Lower Bann and not 
anything being done to Lough Neagh itself? — Yes, 
quite so. 

407. You think that would be sufficient? — Yos. 
Nothing would be necessary to be done at Lough 
Neagh. The weir at Toome discharges so much 
water that it gorges the river below it. 

408. Major Nolan. — Would Toome weir require 
sluices if you cleared the river Bann ? — No. It would 
restore the drainage to the condition the works were 
left in. 

409. Chairuan. — Was Lough Neagh sufficiently 
low under those works, for all drainage purposes ? — 
Lough Neagh was lowered sufficiently. I may state 
that a large quantity of land around Lough Neagh 
has been subsequently excavated below the drainage 
level. People have found it profitable to look after 
turf. Some turf ground is let for ^10 a year per 
acre, _ and they Irave bored after it, and the result is 
that in some places it is below the drainage level. No 
improvement of Lough Neagh would meet that. 

410. General Dickens. — Are you of opinion that 
the can-ying out of Mr. M'Mahon’s project benefited 
the district ? — Decidedly. 

411. And do you think that the circumstances that 
have developed themselves since then have not brought 

the country to the same bad condition as before? 

No, I would not think so. 

412. When did you say the highest rise took place? 
— In 1877. Admii'al Graves in his chart makes the 
flood level 2 feet higher than Mr. M'Mahon. 

413. Ma,jor Nolan Could you give us a rough 

estimate of the cost of such a clearing as would be 
likely to insure that the floods would never rise more 
than 2 feet above the summer level. First of all do 
you consider that that height might be reached with 
safety ? — Yes. 

414. Well, can you give us roughly the cost ? — I 
would say from £120,000 to £130,000 would leave 
ffie Lower Bann in such a condition that Lough 
Neagh would not rise more than 2 feet above summer 
level. 

416. That is keeping up the present navigation 
works ? — I would also suggest lowering the weirs 20 
inches or 2 feet 

416. If you gave up the navigation works altogether, 

what would it cost to keep Lough Neagh in such a 
•condition that the winter level would never or rarely 
rise more than 2 feet ? — I believe if the navigation 
works were given up altogether, and the present locks 

opened, it would have very little effect or influence 

the channel of the river is so insufficient. It is a 
■question of providing sufficient channel to get the 
floods do'wn to the weirs. 

417. Would you be able to drain Lough Neagh 
■cheaper if you gave up the navigation works?— Not 
wery much. 

418. Would it make a difference of £20,000?— I 
should say not. 

T I_ understand you to convey that to put 

i?i ort ^ ^ satisfactory condition would take 

il2U,000 spent on the Lower Bann?— Yes. I would 
also say that according to what appears to me, if the 



Lower Bann Trustees for the last twenty years had 
laid out a reasonable amount annually the cluumel of 
the river would have been kept in the same condition 
it was in. One penny in the pound on tho taxing area 
produces £1,700, and two pence in the pound produces 
£3,400 per annum. 

420. Mr. Dickson. — Did the Lower Baiui Trustees 
spend anything ? — Not in the maintamaiice of the 
river. 

421. General Dickens. — Do you tliiuk it was a 
good arrangement under wliich the waters of the 
Bann were put in charge of these Commissioners ? — 
I think the work would have been better carried 
out if it had been under one board. 

422. Mr. Mulholland. — When you speak of the 
estimate of probable cost, how many cubic feet per 
minute do you allow for ? — 600,000, perhaps. 

423. Mr. O’Neill. — It would take £30,000 or 
£40,000 to put the river in the condition in which it 
was under the Board of Works. 

424. Major Nolan. — The remainder would be for 
providing for tlie additional cubic feet of water pass- 
ing down ? — Yes. If the improvement was carried 
out a fall of three feet six inches would be sufficient. 
In the present condition of the river it takes seven 
feet two inches to discharge, as already stated. 

425. Mr. Dickson. — How many years are you en- 
gineer ? — Twenty-one years at Lough Neagh ; previous 
to that I was engaged in raOway works, and also had 
to do with drainage works in England, 

426. What would you, as engineer of the drainage 
works, consider the Navigation Commissioners of the 
Lower Bann were bound to do? — You will see by 
this [handing in printed document], “ the Schedule B. 
refen-ed to in the foregoing award, showing the works, 
(fee. ; ’’ and it proceeds, “ the works are to be vested in 
and undei-taken by the Lower Bann Navigation and 
theUppei’ Bann Navigation Commissioneis appointed.” 
Under this the Lower Bann Commissioners h^ charge 
of, for navigation purj^oses, “ the entire channel of the 
Lower Bann.” 

427. General Dickens. — It says nothing about 
drainage ? — No, except in the heading. 

428. Mr. Dickson. — Do you consider, as an engi- 
neer, that the Lower Bann Navigation Trustees have 
not perfoi-med their pai-t ? — No j I do not think they 
did. 

429. General Dickens. — If you liad been engineer 
of the Lower Bann Navigation Works, would you 
have considered youreelf bound by the award to keep 
the water at 400,000 feet per minute? — Yes. 

430. Mr. Dickson. — There is a deficiency of 900 
feet in the sectional area of the Lower Bami ? — Yes ; 
at a particulai’ point. 

431. Owing to whose neglect is there that defi- 
ciency — OMong to whose fault is it that tlie works, as 
completed under Mr. M'Mahon, are not in the same 
state. Do you say that none of the fault is with your 
trustees ? — No doubt, portion of the Bann is with our 
trustees. The tnistees of the Upper Bann did their 
work well. 

432. What did they do in the way of keeping the 
Lower Bann clear in connexion with Toome weir ? — 
That is the Drainage Trustees’ work. 

433. Yes. What quantity of sand did you take out 
of Toome weir basin that you considered an obstruc- 
tion? — 61,000 yai-ds. 

434. You said, I think, that Mr. M'Mahon in his 
calculation of 400,000 cubic feet as the volume of 
water over Toome weir was hot correct, that that cal- 
culation was not sufficient? — I believe there was 
sufficient in his calculation for the condition of the 
Lower Bann river at the time he reported ; but since 
then the water has been brought down in a larger 
volume. 

435. But when we were at Toome weir last week 
there was only 250,000 cubic feet per minute passing 
over, was it not a drowned weir ? — It was impeded. 

436. It was drowned in the centre ? — It was nearly 
so. 
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437. But it was not visible ? — Quite so. 

438. Mr. M'Malion, in Ms plan, shows here a drop 
of 4 feet from the crest of Toome weir to Lough Begl 
— ^Yes, that is in summer time, and we hai'e that fall, 
though not from the crest, but from summer level on 
the weir. Then the summer flow over the weir is 

100,000 feet per minute. 

439. To produce 4 feet of a fall into Lough Begl — 
Yes. 

440. When we were at the works, 250,000 cubic 
feet were pouring over per minute. Now, what should 
have been the fall into Lough Beg if the works were 
in the condition Mr. M'Mahon left them 1 — It would 
not make more than from 7 to 9 inches difference, or 
a fall of from 12 to 14 inches at the weii-, instead of 5 
inches, as we found it. 

441. So that there would be 3 feet to drop into 
Lough Beg 1 — No. 

442. You said it would only make a few inches 
difference ; what difference would it make between the 

100,000 and the 250,000 the day we inspected the 
works 1 — The difference between what we saw and 
what Mr. M‘Mahon provided for, would only amount 
to about 7 to 9 inches. 

443. Mr. M'Mahon j)rovided for a drop of 4 feet 
in summer, with 100,000 cubic feet of a discharge? — 
Yes. 

444. When we were there the discharge was 250,000 

cubic feet. Now take off the 4 feet ? — 3 feet 7 

inches. 

445. Mr. O’Neill. — There was 3 feet 7 inches be- 
tween the levels of Lough Beg and the 4 feet — there 
was 5 inches in the fall over the weir. 

446. Showing 3 feet 7 inches lost, owing to impe- 
diments? — Not so. 

447. You say that in the Lower Bann, in some 
places, there is 900 feet of sectional area deficiency ? 
— Yes, at one point — the worst point. 

448. That thi-ows back the water at Toome weir ? 

No ; for there are three weirs between that and 

Toome weir. It is about a mile and a quarter from 
the “ cuts.” 

449. Had the works been in the same condition as 
when Mr. M‘Mahon left them, what would be the 
drop in Lough Beg over the weir when we inspected 
it? — 12 to 14 inches, or from 7 to 9 inches more than 
we foimd it — Mr. M'Mahon provided for 4 feet of a • 
fall over the wen- in .summer, but not in winter. Here 
[handing in map] is a longtitudinal section of the river. 

450. Tlrere is about 3 feet 6 inches lost owing to 
obstructions ? — Yes, in very excessive floods. 

451. There was no excessive flood tlie day we were 
there ? — No. 

452. Is not that 3 feet 6 inches practically lost? — 
If the works were kept in the order in which they 
were delivei'ed, the day we were there, there would 
he only from 7 to 9 inches different from what we 
found it. 

453. The day we were there was there any of this 

3 feet 6 indies in existence ? — No ; it was not supposed 
to he in existence. 

454. Did Mr. M'Mahon not provide for a drop of 

4 feet into Lough Beg when 100,000 cubic feet was 
passing over? — Yes; but there was 250,000 passing 
over the day we were there. 

455. I want to know how much of the 4 feet that 

250,000 would absorb? — When Lough Neagh is 6 
inches above summer level the weir would discharge 

250,000 cubic feet. 

456. And how much would it be above the level of 
Lough Beg? — I could not say. 

457. How mudi has the level of Lough Beg been 
raised by the obstruction since the work was finished? 
— Not very materially, except in veiy lieovy rains — 
(7 to 9 inches when 250,000 cubic feet per minute is 
passing over the weir.) 

458. Having regai-d to what Mr. M'Mahon’s sec- 
tion shows, and that when we were there there was a 
discharge of 250,000 cubic feet, and tliat Toome weir 
was drowned, does it not show that the discharge .of 



150.000 cubic feet was lost owing to impediment? — 
Mr. M‘Mahon does not fix the exact discharge that be- 
an ticipates would drown the weir — he shows that 
when 400,000 cubic feet are passing over the weir it 
is a drowned weir, but he does not say where the- 
drowning would commence. 

459. The drowning point of the weir is 400,000 
cubic feet, according to Mr. M'Mahon ? — He does not 
state it that way. Mr. M‘Mahon shows that when 

400.000 cubic feet per minute is passing over the 
weii- the weir is drowned, hut he does not say at what 
point that level is attained. He does not say that 
when Lough Neagh is only 8 inches above the level 
the weir would not be drowned. 

460. Taking the works for ten years from 1862, 
what is your opinion as to the discharge of Toome 
weir. Did Mr. M'Malion’s arrangements work satis- 
factorily for the first ten years 1 — Yes. There was no- 
complaint for tliat time, I believe, with one exception. 

461. According to that report the success of the 
works is not a matter of mere opinion — a daily 
register has been kept for the first period of ten 
years — the Lough did not rise above the point antici- 
pated by Mr. M'Mahon. That is for the first ten 
years ? — ^Yes. 

462. Now, if the lake did not rise for ten years, is 
it not natural to infer that the rise of the lake now,, 
and the condition in which we found it, is owing to an 
impediment between Portna weir and the crest of 
Toome weir? — Yes, to a large extent, 

463. Wlio is to blame for that? — The Lower Bann 
Navigation trustees. 

464. Well, it strikes me, considering the accumu- 
lation of 61,000 cubic yai-ds of land in the Toome 
weir basin to which you j-efeiTed, that you also con- 
tributed to it ? — Well, to some extent, no doiiht. 

465. Do you think the dischai-ge of 500,000 cubic 
feet per minute would do no injury to the lands. Mr. 
M'Mahon, in his report to the Commissioners, said the- 
floods would rarely exceed 400,000 cubic feet over 
Toome weir, but that even if the discharge amounted 
to half a million per minute no injury would result to- 
the lands adjoining? — That is quite so — the obsei-va- 
tion had reference, of course, to the condition in 
which the works were given up. 

466. Mr. M'Mahon, I believe, fixed under Ms plan 
the winter level at the old summer level? — ^Yes. 

467. And if the works were restored to their origi- 
nal condition — ^the condition in which they were left 
by Mr. M'Mahon — the winter floods would only reach 
the old summer level ? — I believe there would some- 
times be an overflow, owing to the large quantity of 
water brought into Lough Neagh. 

468. Mr. M'Malion says the maximum discharge- 
would not exceed 400,000 cubic feet per minute. Is 
it yom- opinion if the impediments were removed 
from the Bann between Portna weir and'Toome weir- 
in connexion -with the Navigation Commissioners — if 
the impediments were removed, and the discharge 
reached 500,000 cubic feet, would the lands he 
drowned 1 — It would greatly modify the flood, but I 
do not mean to say it would take it away altogether. 

469. But I mean save in the case of exception- 
ally high rainfalls? — Generally speakingit woxild give- 
great relief. 

470. Assuming that the dischai-ge was 400,000 
cubic feet per minute, would the lands he safe — save 
in exceptional years ? — I would not say quite safe. I 
would not say that. 

471. I take it that you would advocate some de- 
cided improvement in the condition of the Lower 
Bann? — Yes. 

472. The works Avere completed- in 1861? — Tlie- 
Avorks Avere delivered over to our trustees in 1859. 

473. But the Avorks were not completed until May, 
1861 ? — Quite so. There has been no great difference 
during the period tliat has elapsed, when referring to 
a discharge of 250,000 cubic feet per minute. If you 
visited Lough Neagh tAventy years ago as you did the 
other day, and the lough at the same level, you Avould 
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have found the fall within from seven to nine inches 
-of the same state — that is, twelve to fourteen inches 
fail at the weir, instead of five. 

474. Then all M‘Mahon’s report goes for naught? 

-The pressure comes when there is heavy rainfall. 

475. Have yon ever seen Toome wen- with a dis- 
charge of only 400,000 cubic feet going over the 
weir 1 — I am sure I have. 

476. Can you say from your experience tliat when 

there was 100,000 cubic feet of a discharge there was 
a drop of four feet into Lough Beg ? Yes. 

477. And is it then a fact that within your 
memory the silting up of the river has diminished? — 
The greatest result of the silting up would only 
appeal- in times of heavy rainfall. The silting up 
does not make so much difference in the ordinary flow 
-of the river. 

478. If the water we saw the other day was drop- 
ping into Lough Neagh ?— Well, the fact is, there 
never was a greater fall this year than there was the 
•other day under the same level of Lough Neagh. 

479. General Dickens. — If there was, twenty years 
.ago, the same discharge over the weir- as we saw the 
other day the state of the river would be much the 
same? — Yes ; but there are impediments now existing. 
The difference would be from seven to mua inches. 

480. Mr. Dickson. — If twenty years ago we had 
been a,t Toome weir we would have witnessed the same 

-conilition of affairs as we %vitnessed last Friday? 

Yes ; for the impediments would not affect the river 
more than from seven to nine inches, as we saw it. It 
is only when the large dischai-ge takes place. 

481. Major Nolan.— Does not the fall of four- feet 
yon spoke of prove that it would be only necessary 
to -widen the Bann ? — You never have that fall of four 
feet except in very fine weather, I would say myself 
that an increased sectional area from deepening is more 
effective than from widening. I would say the river 
is not deep enough. 

482. General Dickens.— You would not make the 
lowest part of the channel lower, but the general level ? ■ 
—There is portion of it where there is a mile of rock, 
•which decidedly must be deepened, also the southern 
•end of Lough Ileg would have to be deepened. 

483. Mr. Dickson. — If the works were restored to 
the same condition as before, with only twelve inches 
•above the summer level, would that not satisfy the 
■wants of the people ? — It would modify the condition 
-of affairs to some extent. 

484. Can you tell how much the works cost the rate- 



cousiderably. Tliei-e is a genei-al, but en-oneous, im- Dublin. 
pression that tlie Commissionei-s of Public Works -Oec. ai, isso. 
anticipated that Lough Neagh would not rise above \viiiiani J 
the “ summer level.” The pink on the diagram of O’Ni'ill' c.e, 
floods is the old summer level. 

493. Chairman. — Do you agree with M'Mahon 
in his opinion as to there being no injiuy to the lands 
if the floods did not rise above two feet above the 
summer level ? — He was correct at that time. 

494. Do you agree %vithhim now? — Yes, generally, 
but a gi-eat deal of land has been excavated for turf 
below the drainage level. 

495. What would you fix as the rise that might 
take place without injuiy to the land? — To improve 
it, my lord — that is, the summer level of Lough 
Neagh, would involve a very serious expense. 

496. Assuming the lands yoir contemplated now to 
be those Mr. M‘Mahon contemplated when he made his 
report, what would you fix as your limit to the rise of 
Lough Neagh so as not to injui-e the lands ? — I would 
fix the same as Mr. M‘Malioii. 

497. And you fix that, taking into account the large 
increase of water that has come into Lough Neagh 
from the improved drainage and cultivation of the 
mountains around? — Yes, but the way I would meet 
the inci-eased volume of water brought into Lough 
Neagh in a limited time would be by enlarging the 
Lower Bann channel. 

498. Mr. M‘Mahon originally estimated 2 feet 
above the summer level would prevent injiu-y to the 
lands around Lough Neagh? — Yes, that is 2 feet 
above the new summer level. 

499. And you think that could be obtained if tire 
works were put in the same condition as when Mr. 

M'Mahon left them ? — I could not say that. 

500. Do you believe it? — No; I think occasions 
would occur when heavy rainfalls would come on that 
you could not prevent an over-flow. 

501. But would an overflow of that kind he 
prevented by any pai'tieular works whatever ? — No. 

502. Well, I am only contemplating r-easonable and 
practicable works — do you think the object sought by 
Mr. M'Mahon — that of protecting the land from 
injury would be obtained and maintaiired by taking 2 
feet above the new summer level ? — Yes. 

503. Yon leave Toome weir as it is 1 — Yes. , 

504. And you think that result would be attained 
by clearing out tire Lower Bann ? — Yes, and lowering 
the weirs 20 inches, aircl a corresponding improvement 
of the Lower Bann where required. 



payers i — x es. 

485. Mr. O’Neill. — The full cost of the works was 
^158,423, of that the counties contributed for new 
bridges on county roads £8,513; the Government 
gave a free grant of £39, 909, leaving chargeable to the 
•drainage district £110,000. 

486. How was that distributed ? — It is distributed 
■on the lands improved in proportion to the benefit 
they received. 

487. General Dickens. — The instalments ai-e nearly 
paid off? — Yes ; it -will be completely paid off tliis 
jeai-, I think. 

488. Now, as engineer to the Drainage Works, do 
Jon think the occupiers of the land surrounding 
Lough Neagh have got value for that ? — Yes. 

489. Having regard to the state the lands are in 
to-day? — I believe they received good value for it 

490. General Dickens.— Have the Drainage Com- 
missioners or Trustees been empowei-ed to go in and 
•wedge the navigable portion of the river, or do the 

Trustees resei-ve that to themselves? 
;-rhe Drainage Trustees have no power to interfere 
navigable portion of the river. In the map 
have handed in the red portions of the stream are 
'bl Drainage Commissioners are respon- 



491. The greater portion there belongs to the h 
nation Trustees ?— Oh, by far. 

492, l\fc.DicKSON. — Are you aware that the occu) 
sun-ounding Lough Neagh are complaining?—! 



505. Below Toome wen-? — Yes, the weirs below 
Toome weii-. 

506. And your rough estimate of the cost of that 
would be about £120,000 ? — Yes. 

507. Major Nolan. — What objection would there 
be to removing Toome weii- ? — It is not necessary to 
do so. 

508. But supposing it was done what would be the 
result? — Well, you would ruin all the navigations, 

509. But if you ruin the navigations would not 
Lough Neagh level sink so much that these rains 
would not fill it up? — You could not lower it below 
the level as you would have the Marquess of Donegal 
coming in. 

510. Major Nolan. — Four feet is the fall now — if 
you took away the weir you leave the Lough Neagh 
level 4 feet lower tlian ever — then if such rain came 
as has been spoken of it would take a long time to 
flood it to the present state? — Well, we see it rises 13 
inches in one night. 

511. Yes; but even so there woixld be sevei-al nights 
i-equired, and therefore it appears to me it would have 
a great effect if you sluiced Toome weir or destroyed 
it ? — No effect unless the Lower Bann was deepened. 

512. If it was deepened would not what I say have 
a great effect ? — It would have some effect, but 
3,000,000 of cubic feet come into Lough Neagh some- 
times, and one-eight of that goes out. 

613. Major Nolan. — Yon could not take away 
Toome weir 1 — No, certainly not. 
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514. But could you. not make sluices 1 — 1 would 
say no sluices would be any use at Toome weir. The 
fact of it being drowned at cei-tain conditions of rain- 
fall proves that. The Lower Bann should be unproved 
so as to avoid all back water to Toome weir. There 
was one time I got out an estimate of what would 
have the efl'ect of giving the countiy the benefit of the 
entire fall to the sea as it was suggested in the Belfast 
papers. I made it from £700,000 to £800,000 (hands 
in section). 

515. Mr. Mvluolland. — H ow much would that 
have lowered the lake It would have kept the lake 
at summer level. 

516. Mr. Dicksos. — .Do you think that the lands 
or the occupiers around the margin of the lake — Lough 
iq'eagh — had no reason to complain 1 — I think as to 
the lands intended to he improved they had not. 
Speaking generally, the years of high floods are ex- 
ceptions to this answer. 

517. The ratepayers, however, complain that they 
have just the old floods, and speak of the burthen of 
the taxation 1 — I think that refers to those lands 
around Lough Beg. The people think they should be 
always dry. Mr. M'Mahon’s section shows them to be 
under flood. In a wet summer they are covered. 

518. You think this statement of the ratepayers 
refers to the lands around Lough Beg, and not to those 
on the margin of Lough Neagh 1 — I am under that 
impression. There is, however, a large quantity of 
Sir Richard Wallace’s estate cut for turf purposes be- 
low the drainage level, which is on the margin of Lough 
Neagh, and large tracts in other localities of the district 
similarly circumstanced. 

519. Mr. Manning reports that for ten years Mr. 
M‘Mahon’s plans and works fulfilled all the require- 
ments 1 — ^Yes. 

520. It is only withui the last ten years any com- 
plaints wei-e madel — Yes. 

521. Is not that owing to default on your part, and 
on the part of the Navigation Commissioners. It was 
admitted yesterday that for twenty years nothing was 
done at Toome weir basin by youl — Yes. 

522. If you and the Is'avigation Commissioners 

had performed your duties under the warrant, and 
kept the water\vay clear and open from Portna weir 
to Teome weii -5 would the complaints have resulted and 
been so well founded! — Not so much; the floodings 
would have been less frequent. 

523. Chaiiiman. — W ere there not under the award 
portions confined to purposes of navigationalone 1 
— 1 think not. 

524. You will see in the heading here the words, 
“ as works of navigation.” Assuming my construc- 
tion is right, the Navigation Commissioners under that 
award had to deal only with the navigable parts of the 
river, and had to maintain only these parts of the river 
for purposes of navigation. You — as I understand your 
award — had only to deal with those portions of the 
river — which were not navigable — for purposes of 
drainage 1 — That is not quite coiTect. We, as Drain- 
age Commissioners, have only to do with the portion 
of the Bann where there is a distinct and separate navi- 
gable latei-al canal for navigation. 

525. Well, then, assuming that my construction of 
the navigation award is connect, it is not the fault of 
the Navigation Commissioners or of the Drainage Com- 
missioners that these works silted \tp — ^bnt the fault 
rather of the allocation of the duties — under which it 
was really no ones di\ty todo what was actually required. 

526. Mr. Dickson. — B ut as I understand it from 
the evidence given yesterday, when Mr. Barton was 
examined, your Commissioners have been pressing the 
Navigation Commissioners to do then' duties. They 
took counsel’s opinion on the point, and counsel’s 
opinion established the liability of the Commissioners 
to do the work, and it appears they have commenced 
it! — Yes; they have removed a large shoal by Port- 
glenone bridge. 

527. And have adopted the liability? — Yes. 

528. Mr. O'Neill. — Another circumstance I may 



mention is this ; some years ago the proprietor of the eel 
fishery applied to the Lower Bann Navigation Com'mis- 
sionera for permission to put an additional eel weir at 
the lower side of the railway bridge dA Toome. The 
Lower Bann Trustees acknowleged their responsibility 
for that, and wrote to our Trustees to know would they 
have any objection. The Drainage Commissioners wrote 
to say “ No they would not object if it was liable to 
be removed at any time tliey required it. 

529. Mr. Mulholland. — H ave yon any record to- 
show what area of land would be included by a rise 
of 1 foot above the summer level. 1 — No. 

530. Major Nolan. — H ow much fall over Toome 
weii- would there be if £100,000 was spent on the 
Lower Bann. Would there be 2 feet in eight or nine 
months in the year? — No, there would not. 

531. When there are no floods? — There is a fall at. 
present. 

532. How much in a dry summer? — Four feet. 

533. Can you say how much of a fall was there in 
November, ’76 ? — Six inches. 

534. Well, if the Lower Bann was in the order 
you speak of, how much would there be of a fall — - 
would thei-e be two feet? — No, not under the same 
discharge. 

535. Would there be a foot and a half? — I am 
afraid not. 

536. Would there be a foot ? — Perhaps. 

537. Then that would be the only effect of spend- 
ing this £1 20,000 ? — That would not follow. The 
object of enlarging the channel of the Bann would be- 
to give the maximum discharge at an earlier period — 
for want of that Toome weir is back-watered. 

538. I want to know if you put sluices in Toome 
weir, and give up all navigation of the canals would 
it not be an advantage in clearing off the water by the- 
sluices ? — No, for the effect would only he to gorge 
the Lower Bann. 

639, Are you of opinion that under no circum- 
stances would it be of advantage to put sluices in 
Toome weir? — Yes, under no circumstances. 

540. I mean for drainage purposes ? — No advan- 
tage. 

541. As an engineer are yon not aware that all 
improved weirs now on tlie Continent, and all recent 
improvements provide for sluices in all weirs? — I am 
aware tliat on the Continent they are used. 

542. Are you aware of any works of importance 
constructed on the Continent or in "England that does- 
not ])rovide for sluices. I know some in England. 

543. But you have knowledge that they are being 
constructed with sluices ? — Yes ; on the Seine, for in- 
stance, there are weirs with sluices ; but the circum- 
stances of the Seine are quite different from those of 
the Lower Bann. 

54,4. You say it would take £120,000 to put the 
Lower Bann in ordei- — would there be any dnxinage 
district formed that would be willing to pay ? — I think 
as a clearly remunerative speculation it would not be 
objected to. 

545. You think it wottld pay them? — Yes. 

546. You think it would restore Lower Baim to 
its former and original state? — Yes ; but I think cer- 
tainly that further improvement would he desirable.^ 

647. Do you think the present district, which is 
rated at so much, is the right one, or should there be 
another drainage district? — The improvement of 
Lower Bann would involve little change. Thei-e are 
some lands, I think, witliin the present district that 
would not he benefited — the difference between the 
areas of the present and future district would not, 
however, he very considerable. I would leave out 
some small places, and make extensions in some cases. 

548. You think it would pay the proprietors to- 
spend £120,000 ? — Yes. 

549. Mr. Dickson. — A nd do you think, having re- 
gard to their recent burthens, the tax-payers would be 
wxllmg to go in for this ? — I i-eally could not say. I 
can only speak of it as a remunerative project. 

550. It would be a good speculation toimprove the 
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Lower Bann 1 — Y^. [Witness handed in his cross 

sections of the Bann.] 

551. What is the area of the entire drainage dis- 
trict? — 29,597 acres is the area improved by drainage 
and taxed. 

552. And the lake ? — The lake is one-tw'clfth 

of the eutii-e drainage ar’ea, oi; 95,972 acres j the 
entire drainage area is 1,195,600 acres. 

Lurgiin, 18th January, 1881. 

Having read_ over my evidence carefully, I find the fol- 
lowing observations are necessary, in order to pi'evcnt mis- 
understanding : — 

1st. As to backwater on Toome Weir In order to pro- 

duce Mr. M‘Mahon’s flood discharge at Portna weir 
(400,000 cubic feet per minute), the water must pass over 
it at a depth of 2 feet 2 inches above its crest — this level, if 
carried up to Toome weir, would, on its lower side, be 1 foot 
2 inches above the summer level of Lough Beg ; but the 
passage of the above flood discliarge in Mr. M'Mabon’s im- 
proved channel involves a fall of 3 feet 6 inches in the four- 
teen miles from Toome to Portna, which, therefore, would 
give a flood level below Toome weir of 4 feet 8 inches above 
the summer level of Lough Beg or 8 inches above tho 
summer level of Lough Neagh. In consequence of the 
deficient area in the cross section of the channel of the river. 



the backwater at Toome weir is increased, and the above 
flood volume must pass over it at a depth of 3 feet above! 
summeiTevel of Lough Neagh, instead of 1 foot 1 inch. As 
alread)' given in evidence, when a volume of 800,000 cubic 
feet per minute is passing down the river, the acrual fall 
from Toome to Portna is 7 feet 2 inches, and hence the 
high flood in I/Ougli Neagh. 

2nd. As to the question of Sluices. — They are onl}' suit- 
able where there is an ample channel for storm floods below 
them, which condition does not exist below any of the 
weirs on the Lower Bann, except that below the Cutts 
weir, near Coleraine. 

3rd. As to (he Rioer generally. —I stated in evidence that 
tho tributaries on the jower reach of the river (nine miles in 
length, and terminating at the Cutts weir), unwater a 
mountain district, and yield a flood volume of about 
300,000 cubic feet pei' minute, inaddition to the400,000 cubic 
feet coming down from Toome weir. The low lands on this 
reach are subject to destruetii'c floods, and, therefore, any 
scheme for the improvement of the river should provide for 
commencing at the Cutts weir and proceeding upwards. 
Possibly, any e.-ciwmliture on this reach could be materially 
economized by a judicious system of embankments over the 
low lands on the banks of the river and tributaries. 

(Signed) Wm. J. O'Nkili., 

Engineer of the District. 
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Mr. JouN Hancock, examined. 



553. Chaieman. — You have been for a great many 
years a.gent to the Lnrgan estates ? — Yes, for more 
than forty-three years. 

554. What is your connection with thesubject matter 
of this inquiry ? — Secretary to the Drainage Board and 
Trustees in the Upper Bann Navigation Board. 

555. Mr. Hancock . — In 1844 the late Lord Lurgan 
nresented a petition to the Board of Works for the pur- 
pose of having the waters of Lough Neagh kept at the 
summer level, and the fisheries and navigations of same 
improved ; that petition was largely and mmierously 
signed. His lordship was obliged to lodge .£1,500 for 
preliminary expenses, and the result was the report of 
Mr. M'Mabou in 1846, under the direction of Sir 
John Burgoyiie. After Mr. M'Mahon’s report was 
published, the matter was referred to the proprietors 
of the district — 300 in number — and three fourths of 
them assented in writing to the execution of these 
works by the Board of Public Works. A number of 
tlie propiietors were absent in different parts of the 
Continent — a number were ladies. After a while the 
work was undertaken with the consent of all con- 
cerned. For a hundred years previously, w'orks of 
various kiuds had been attempted, but had failed 
owing to want of unanimity, and now, for the first time 
this work was commenced. In 1846, I think, or 
1847, an application was made by Lord Lurgan to 
the Treasury, under Sir Robeit Peel, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, for a grant towards the navigation 
part of the works. The thii-d Report of the Board of 
Works states — 

“ ^Ve cannot bring forward more convincing proofs than 
the foregoing extracts afford ofthe groat value of this truly 
national mejisure. We have here the testimony of anum- 
ber of eminent professional men and othei-s of great intellig- 
ence, called upon at various times, extending over a period 
of more than luO years, to consider this important question, 
and we find all eonuurriug in the one view-that to free the 
tads from flood within the influence of Lough Ncngh and 
ofthe river.s that arc connected with it, and to render the 
Lower Bann navigable, would benefit the trade and com- 
merce of the country, inci-ease its productive territory and 
improve tlie health and comforts of the people. It is fur- 
ther satisfactory to know that there is not one dissentient 
opinion as to the practicability ofthe measure." 

The work was undertakeu by the Board .of Works, 
with the united object of developiug the navigation 
tod improving the di-ainage ; and the Government of 
the day agreed it would be desirable to have the work 
CMTied out, and gave a grant of one half the cost o.f 
e undertaking. After that the work was com- 
pleted at the cost of a quarter of a million of 
money. During the progress of the works we were 



stricken with the famine of 1847, and in order to give 
relief for the stai-ving people, pressure was jjiit on the 
Board of Works to get these measures carried out. 
When the case was brought under the consideration 
of the Treasury, it was represented that a considerable 
amount of money had been expended, more for charity 
than for the efficiency of the work, and tho quai'ter of 
a iiiilliou — the original sum — was reduced to £147,000, 
£110,000 being jilacod on the landed proprietors, and 
£35,000 on the five counties. That is the way the 
matter stood on the final award, When that award 
was published, the Board of Works came to the con- 
clusion that it would be difficult to find any one party 
of sufficient power to take the management off' their 
hands for future management. They accordingly 
divided the district into three parts. First, the repre- 
sentative landlords who pay the taxes for drainage 
purposes — but tliey annex to the drainage jiroprictoi-s 
the duty of maintaining the Upper Bann navigation 
from Lough Neagh to the junction with the Newry 
Canal. 'I'hen there is the Biackwatcr river, tlie con- 
necting link between the Upper Baim and tlie Ulster 
Canal. The tliii-d trust is the Lower Bann trust, and 
takes charge of the river from Toome to Coleraine. 
The Upper Bann Tinstees have done tlieir work well, 
but the Lower Bann Trustees have not done their 
business so satisfactorily. It was not sujqiosed that 
they liad anything to do with drainage, and they con- 
sidered that if they Jtept their weirs and works iu pro- 
per order that was all they had to do. The Drainage 
Trustees took counsel’s opinion and found that it wan 
the duty of the Lower Bann Trustees to keep the 
whole breadth free for drainage as well as for naviga- 
tion purposes. 

556. CiiAiKMAN. — Was that theopiniongiveuby Mr. 
Andrews?— Yes, and ray brother, Dr. NeilsouHiiucock. 

557. Mr. Hancock . — Having got that far, we have to 
deal with the matter as it stands. The .£110,000 has 
been repaid, and tlie original £37,000 has been rejmid, 
.so that at the present moment no money is due to the 
Crown in any wayfor this; and the question now arise.s, 
how it ought to be most satisfactorily managed. 

558. CiiAiii.MAS. — I would like you to explain this. 
In this maj) are shown two Upper Bann outlets from 
Lough Neagh, one connected witli the Ulster aud tlie 
Upper Bami river connected with Newry — have you, 
anything to do with the Upper Bann river? — Yes, we 
keep it clear. 

559. Mr. lirmcock . — As to the Upper Bann river 
allow me to say, as I see a number of gentlemen from 
Poitadown here, that there was a project in 1828 pro- 
posed by Mr. Nimmo, to remove the locks in Newry 

D 
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CaBal and make an outlet from Lough N eagh to the sea, 
and so relieve the floods and benefit naidgation. 

560. OirAiRMAS. — I do not however think we hare 
anything to do with tlie Newry navigation All I ean 
say is, that Mr. Nimmo’s report was examined in 1845 
and was considered too exjiensive, but I believe myself 
it might fairly be looked into. As to the Upper Bann it 
is important to drainage and navigation. tJp to White- 
coat point it is in the cliarge of the Drainage Ti-ustees, 
and its maintenance is levied off the landed proprietors. 
The Ujiper Bann Navigation Trastees were appointed 
by the Grand Juries, and the expenditure is about 
£800 a year. Their powers and duties ai-e similar to 
those of the Lower Bann Trustees. 260,000 acres is 
the acreage in all, and the taxation on that area is some- 
what less than a halfpenny per head. The taxation is 
levied in the name of county cess ; it is levied off the 
cess-payers in the vicinity of this navigation, according 
to a scale fixed by Mr. Harding, and is quite equitable. 
In tlie same way the Lower Bann is levied off Antrim 
and Down. 

561. Major Nolas. — Was that area fixeil entirely 
with respect to the benefit derived from navigation, 
and not drainage 1 — Yes. The area for the drainage 
is the flooded lands. We have a map of the flooded 
districts showing what area was taxed tm the pro- 
prietors, that is the proprietors only who contri- 
buted to the drainage pui-poses. As to the Blackwater 
river, it is of importance that the Blackwater should 
be dredged and kept in a navigable condition. It is 
a river of great velocity and the bed of the river if not 
attended to, will silt up and the lands ^vill be flooded. 

I believe I am correct in stating that in time of flood 
it sends down a double amount of water per hour 
t he n the Lower Bann can discharge. Sometimes it rises 
twelve and foiu-teen feet a night. It is embanked on 
hothsides,thereforeitisimportantit should beattended 
to even though done under the expense of navigation. 

562. Chairmas. — Y ou say it is important it should 
be maintained for the purjmses of drainage, indepen- 
dent of navigation! — Yes. 

563. What is the state of navigation in that part ! 

Not very considerable, owing to the difficulties of the 

Ulster Canal. There were legal difficulties. 

564. Is the navigation of the Blackwater in itself 
in a good condition! — Yes. 

565. I am talking of the condition of the river! — 
The river is in very good condition. It is in con- 
nexion with Coalisland Canal, in the hands of the 
Government, and there is a good deal of traffic between 
that and Belfast. If the Ulster Canal were in good 
condition there would be a large traffic on the Black- 
water river, 

566. Can you tell us if this part of the country is 
tvavei'sed by railways competing with the canals ! — 
No, not the Blackwater. 

567. But the country is served by rail! — Yes, but 
there is room for both. 

568. Mr. Dickson. — In Ulster the railway and 
the navigation are parallel! — Yes. 

569. You are one of the trustees of the Lower 
Bann drainage ! — No, I am s.ecretary to the Drainage 
Eoai-d for the five counties. 

570. Is that the Drainage Board that has charge of 
the Lower Bann! — It is in connexion with the flooded 
lands, paid for by the landlords, not the trustees. I 
am secretary to ^e same trust as the last witness is 
engineer to. 

571. You heard Mr. O’Neill’s opinion as to the 
interruptions or impediments in the Lower Bann ! — 
Yes, I did not catch all he said, but I have had con- 
vei’sations with him, and I am of opinion, as he is, that 
it would be desirable to take two feet off the weirs all 
down the Bann, and that the cost of that operation 
should be borne by the landlord proprietors it would 
benefit. The Toome weir we cannot touch, for it is 
the summer level, and if you touch that you would 
come into litigation with the Marquis of Donegall. 
Therefore it was agreed that the Toome weir should be 
fixed at aline representing the summer level. 



572. Major Nolan. — Could there not be an Act 
passed, as in the ease of the Duke of Norfolk and the 
Thames! — Well, I don’t know what a sea of litigation 
might be opened up. 

573. But the difficulty might be removed by Act 
of Parliament ! — I do not know. 

574. Would it modify your views! — You would 
have difficulties witli noblemen on the borders — Lord 
O’Neill, for instance. 

575. Mr. Dickson. — What Major Nolan means, I 
think, is, would not the question be settled satisfac- 
torily if the i-ights of all the landlords were confiscated 
by Act of Parliament ! — I cannot say. As to the 
county Antrim gentlemen, we only got them to con- 
sent to the work on condition that the summer level 
was to be niaintained. 

576. Chairman. — Mr. O’Neill said he thought all 
the necessary works would cost probably £120,000 or 
thereabouts ! — Yes. 

577. You think that cost would be paid by the 
adjoining proprietor! — Yes, I mean the whole 300 
proprietors. 

578. Have you sufficient knowledge of the adjoin- 
ing proprietors, would they be likely to agree in that! 
— I think they would and coupled with that there 
would, perhaps be a re-examination of the area of 
taxation. There is a greatly increased flow of water in 
times of flood. There has been a constant improve- 
ment of estates, and the result is that the water comes 
down at once and -with great velocity, and fills the 
lake, and now we have double the quantity of water 
over the weir, provided for or calculated for by Mr. 
M'Mahon. That is the result of the general improve- 
ment of the land around. 

579. Mr. Dickson. — Are you acquainted with it 
since '44! — Yes. The works were as well done as 
they could be done with the information then in exis- 
tence. If you could take two feet off the weirs all 
tlie way down and widen and deepen the river you 
would do a great — an incalculable benefit. 

580. Mr. Mulholland. — How many acres are 
affected by this ! — About 35,000 acres. The difficulty 
is, when the flood comes the whole river Bann below 
Toome weir gets gorged — there is not room for it to 
get away. 

581. Mr. Dickson. — ^You think that what would do 
forty years ago under Mr. M'Mahoii’s direction would 
not do now ! — His ideas would have to be enlarged. 

682. Are you aware that up to ’72, according to 
Mr. Manning’s report to the Board of Works, the 
works were in a satisfactory state ! — The word “ satis- 
factory ” is rather difficult to give a definite mean- 
ing to. 

583. He provided for 500,000 cubic feet over 
Toome weir •without damage!- — Yes. The difficulty 
is this, in Mr. M'Mahon’s time the waters came in 
slowly, now they come rushing down. X believe the 
intention of the Boai-d of Works -was to make the 
river na'vigable, and I believe that lowering the weirs 
would keep the navigation safe and improve the 
drainage. 

584. You have charge of the drainage portion of 
Lower Bann ! — Only for a small portion. 

585. It is everytliing oiilside the navigation ! — No, 
we cannot expend a shilling except at weir basins, 
and that is small. 

586. We have it that for twenty years you did 
nothing at the most important weir basin! — The 
Lower Bann Tinstees did nothing. We were ready 
to do our duty. You cannot touch Toome weh ■with- 
out a breach of faith. 

587. Major Nolan. — In what way would the pro- 
prietors be affected ! — All round the edge of Lough 
Neagh they would. 

588. In what way would any gentleman’s place be 
affected ! — A number of gentlemen in the county 
Antrim, Derry, Tyrone, and Armagh would object, 
as gi-ving them bare shore in place of water opposite 
their residences. 

589. Hoi» would any be affected by it! — Well, 
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tliere is a large quantity of sliore opposite tlieii- resi- 
dences. There is Lord O'Neill’s, Shane’s Castle, and 
otliers. Tlie only condition on which we could get 
his consent was to keep the summer level. 

590. Would the value of the place be injured? 

Tes. 

591. Are there other- such places? — Yes, there is 
Mr. Pakenham’s place, and others on the southern 
part. If you lower the surface of the lake you have 
to deal with all these. Mr. M‘Mahon says 2 feet or 3 
feet over Toome weir does no injury ? 

592. Mr. Mulholland. — Two feet would not do 
injury, but 3 feet would ? — Yes. We had to give a 
guarantee at the time to these proprietors. 

593. MajovNoLAN. — Would the Marquis of Donegal! 
object? — He claims the ground of the whole bed and 
soil of Lough Neagh. 

594. Would it do him any hai-m ? — He would make 
by it I suppose. He has rights, which of course he 
would maintain. In my opinion ail tlie trusts should be 
consolidated in one hoard having duly appointed repre- 
sentatives. 

595. Chairman. — From your knowledge of the dis- 
trict would it be possible to get any piivate company 

to undertalce the work of the Bann navigation ? No, 

I would ojipose that. We did oppose some private 
companies, and defeated them. If you once get into 
the hands of ])rivate companies you get into the 
hands of speculators, and it is better to have the 
trustees representing public interests rather than men 
who make money for themselves. 

596. The evidence we have received goes to show 
that the navigation of the Banu costs over i2,000 a 
year, if that could he got rid of would it not he a good 
thing? — I do not think the princii)le would be good, 
besides you would get into difficulties with the drainage. 
Do I understand you to suggest the total abandonment 
of the trusts. 

597. My question is rather not whether it is desir- 
able but possible to get rid of this taxation on the 
counties, and to have the thing kept up by people avIio 
would work it forprofit? — That is merely a question of 
transfer of maintenance. Well, it strikes me tliat when 
youhavean internal navigation there for over 100 years, 
it is only fair the owners of propei-ty and occrrpiers of 
land in the neighbourhood, and wlio derive benefit 
from it should pay a share of the cost of maintenance. 

598. Now what advantage do these eouncries derive 

from a canal the tolls of which are only ^50 a year? I 

think Por-tado-wn for instance derives gi-eat advantage. 

599. Take Coleraine? — It must have derived advan- 
tage, it lias applied for a large sum of money for 
extension of navigation. 

GOO. Take Kilrea? — Well, it is half way down the 
Bann, it is on the Mercers’ estate, and it derives 
advantage from the ti-affie of the lighters. 

601. But the traffic only results in £50 a year? — 
W’ell, I cannot say more about it. 

602. Mr. Dickson. — The maintenance of the Lower 
Bann navigation costs the lutepayei-s ^£1,100 a yfear. 
Suppose the Drainage Commissioners lowered tlie 
navigation to 6 feet — you recommend, 1 think, 2 feet — 
if the boards were united or combined, and the weir 
lowered 2 feet on the sills of the locks, and this new 
harhom- hoard took over that navigation entii-ely from 
^e Drainage Commissioners, and saved the i-atejiayers 
£1,100, would that interfere with the drainage system. 
Lou first provide for the lowering of 2 feet? — Well, 
ihe answer to that is this, you have the double trust in 
the one water. 

603. What is the double trust? — The Coleraine 
Harbour Commissioners and the drainage trustees. 

604. Would not the taxpayers he saved il,100? 

Yes, if the Coleraine Commissioners would see theii- 
Aif v° ^ doubt if they would do it. 

All the hills before Parliament already have been to 
increase the taxation of the adjoining country. That 

" Proposed by the Coleraine Commissioners. 
0(1,). That is to relieve the i>ar obstruction to the 



Colerame part, but if the thing was taken over by 
them would it not be a relief?— Yes. If tho traffic 
was of such a nature that the Coleraine Commissioners 
would take it over there would be no difficulty, hut 
till tliat time comes tho navigation should he continued 
as now. 

606. But if that time did come you think it would 
be desirable to hand it over to them ?— Yes, of course. 

607. Chairman. — You do not see your way to any 
one taking it up now ? — My projiositiou is to hand 
over the Lower Bann to the drainage trustees, on the 
understanding that tliey expend .£120,000 on reducing 
the weir by two feet all the way down the drainage — 
at the expense of the drainage, not of the navigation. 
Then you would have the tax paid over twenty-four 
years under the same ])ower as tlie present Navigation 
Commissioners. That would be reasonable as applied 
to any place along the canal that derives benefit from 
it. It would he only fair and reasonable that the 
occupier on the edge of the navigation should pay 
something. 

608. The only part of your proposition that I cannot 
quite agree to is that the existence of tlie canal confers 
benefit on the people along the side of it. 1 never 
heai-d, for instance, that the passage of large fleets 
along the Straits of Dover did any veiy special good 
to the people of Dover ? — Well, the same argument 
might apply to railways, and yet you see how it is in 
that case, 

609. Yes; but if it could he shown that these 
railways carried nothing the companies would jn-ohahly 
he adjudicated to pay for them. Do you attribute the 
falling off of the traffic iu the Lower Banu to the 
trustees not performing their duty 1 — There was cer- 
tainly more traffic on the Bann before the trustees 
entered on their duties than since — or than now. 

610. Is not the navigation of the Lower Bann quite 

perfect — there is no interruption of the navigation 1 

No ; it is fair enough. You know that in England 
when the railways were established the canals went- 
doivn. Now the heavy goods arc cai-ried by tho 
canals. 

611. Is it not found that in the case of long dis- 
tances the canals are found able to compete with the 
railways ; and that in the short distances tho canals 
beat the railways ? — Yea ; in the case of heavy goods 
the canal may he said to heat tlie railway. 

612. Mr. Dickson. — Has Loi-d Lurgan property on 
the margin of the lake? — Yes; for about twelve 
miles. 

613. And the laud is occupied by tenants? — Yes. 

614. Do these teuimts pay rent calculated on the 

assumption ofthe summer level being preserved are 

thou- fai-nis measured to the low-water level of winter ? 
— It is medium — what is considered fairly occupyable 
ground. 

6L5. Has there been any change in the acreage of 
tlie farms since Mr. M'Mahon’s works were completed ? 
—Yes, 

G16. The i-atepayers complain, and say that since 
these drainage works were civrricd out after the first 
•few years the acreage of their farms was largely in- 
creased, owing to their farms and lands being mea- 
sured down to the summer level ? — That was after the 
drainage works were completed. 

617. They now say that owing to the failure ofthe 
drainage works by the default of the Lower Bann 
authorities, they are paying a rentto Lord Lurgan and 
others for lands that are drowned? — Well, exceptional 
floods liave occasioned the flooding of sucii lands. 
There is another matter, however, that is worth men- 
tioning. The tenants on several of the estates have 
been in the habit year by year of cutting away the 
hogs, and the surface is, of course, getting lower and 
lo%ver. At Portailown the whole district is deluged 
that fonnerly was dry, owing to’ the systematic 
lowering of the surface. On the twelve miles of Lord 
Lurgan’s property the cuttings would amount a great 
deal more than to fiftv or sixty aci-es. 

D 2 
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618. Have you any idea of the actual extent to 
■which it would amount No. 

619. Wlien we were at Toome weir we found a dis- 
charge of 250,000 cubic feet, aud it was practically a 
drowned weir, so that when there is a rise, even a little 
above the present, there would be a flood? — ^Ves ; the 
Drainage Trustees are trying to compel the Lower Bann 
Na-vigation Trustees to widen and deepen the Lower 
Bann to enable these floods to pass off with greater 
rapidity. What Mr. O’Neill and I propose is that 
they should be facilitated by reducing the weirs 2 
feet ; that would give a greater discharge. It is right 
to mention that the Lower Bann Trustees have doubled 
their expenditure. The Board of Works made tliem a 
present of a dredger. 

620. Now, from the occupiers’ point of view — they 
have been paying a tax of a halfpenny in the pound 
for the last twenty-two years. During that time the 
occupiers in the five counties have paid tliis £150,000, 
and also an increased rent for lands supposed to be 
freed from flood ; and now they find, after twenty- 
two yeais, and after paying all this money, that their 
lands are still flooded?— The lands are vei-y much 
benefited and relieved. 

621. You stated I think that after Mr. M'Mahon’s 
works were completed considerable acreage was added ? 

Yes. Toome weir was successful, and the amount 

of floods has been exceptional and the benefit general. 

622. Can yon say generally whether within the last 
ten yeais the amount of acreage reclaimed from the 
floods has diminished as compared ivith the previoi^ 
ten years ? — No, and the acreage all round the lake is 
larger than was provided for in 'the award. 

623. Is that so now?— Yes. Always except in 
cases of exceptional flooding. 

624. Then, so far as permanent flood is concerned 
the acreage reclaimed now is larger than tos calculated 
ou originally ? — Yes. 

625. Mr. Mulholiand. — When you speak of acres 
reclaimed, does tlie 25,000 acres represent the ground 
declared by the Board of Works to be reclaimed ; and 
when you speak of tlie proprietors being taxed for the 
proposed outlay you mean the proprietors of that 
25,000 aci'es? — Yes. 

636. Major Nolan. —Are there anyfishery interests 
connected with the lake ?— Yes ; both eel and_ salmon. 
In the Lower Bann they are valuable properties. 



627. Is their object to keep the levels as high as 
possible ? — I believe it is, there is also fly and fancy 
fishing. 

628. Is that affected by the level at which the 
water is kept ? — I suppose the eel weirs would be but 
at the time the work was done tlie eel weirs were all . 
bought up by the Commissioners of Public Works. 

629. Mr. Dickson. — What is the present rental of 
the eel fishery 1 — I do not know. 

630. At Toome? — I do not know. 

631. Do you know what the Board of Works sold 
them for? — No, not exactly, something about one 
year’s purchase. They are bringing as much a year 
as wliat they were sold for by the Board of Works. 

632. Do they impede the water? — Yes, but not 
materially. 

633. Would the o'wners and occupiers be in favour 
of paying this £120,000 for lowering the bed and im- 
proving the Lower Bann ? — I think they would, but 
I have no authority for saying so. 

634. You know the district well? — Yes, 1 think 
they would rather pay and get the works properly and 
effectively done. All are anxious 'to have the Lower 
Bann properly impi'oved. I think it is only fair 
play and justice — if that improvement of the Lower 
Bann is for the improvement of propei-ty — ^at the 
expense should be thro'wn on the adjoining aud 
benefitted district. Any newly constructed works 
entirely for the benefit of the landed proprietoi-s, and 
not required for na'vigation piupioses, should be thrown 
upon them to pay for. 

635. Do you think they would pay it? — Yes. 

636. Mr. Dickson. — Is it not discouraging, say in 
the county Tyrone, after twenty years payment, that 
the people have to face the same thing over again, 
that nearly half of their outlay is lost — ^that is what they 
would say ? — It is not o-wing to the fault of anybody, 
or rather it is o\ving to the effect produced by the 
improvements pervading the whole coixntry in drains 
which bring the floods down. If the water permeated 
slowly down, as it formei'ly did, you would have no 
troidde with Toome weir. 

637. CHAIR3IAN. — And you think, notwithstanding 
this, that tliere has been enOrmoim improvement or 
considerable improvement by the outlay? — Yes, not 
only to the land but to the health of the country, by 
the removal of fever. 



•Mr William 



'M'ldiell. 
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638. Chaikman. — W hat is your occupation? — I am 
receiver over the eel fisheries of Toome. 

639. Who are the proprietors ? — The Rev. William 
.Johnston and Dr. Yesey. 

640. Where are the fisheries situate? — At Toome 
bridge. 

641. Is that the only place? — There are weirs 
below the bridge towards Lough Beg. 

642. Are there any Aven-s further do^wn the Bann ? 

^0 only what are called “ The Poachers ” — these 

are temporary ones. 

643. It is the cel weii-s you have got to do -with ? — 
Yes 

644. Can you tell us are they valuable? — Yes, 
pretty valuable. 

645. What income b derivable from them ? — 
£1,600. 

646. You get that? — Yes. 

047. How would the eel weirs be affected by any 
lowering of the water from Lough Neagh? — I have 
been sent by my employers to say it would materially 
injure these fislieries. 

648. You mean the lowering of Lough Neagh 
would injure them? — Yes. 

649. Would the injury you think would occur be 
produced if Toome weir was kept at its present level ? 
—No. 

650. Would any lowering of the north of the Bann 



injure them ? — No, I do not think if the weirs were 
lowered a couple of feet, and if there were sluices, it 
Avould do any harm. It would effect everytliing re- 
quired in the Lower Bann. 

651. Without injury to your fisheries ?— Yes. 
Sluices on the locks for navigation purposes going ft 
the Lower Bann, and have these sluices opened, rt 
would have the effect of clearing out the whole thmg. 

652. You do not think the lowering of Toome lock 
would do an injury ? — No. 

653. Major Nolan. — How much money Avas paid 
for the eel Aveirs ?— £2,000, 1 think. They Avere sold 
by the' Commissioners of Public Works. 

654. In what year was that?— Two or three years 
after their completion. I am only acquainted with 
them for eleven yeai«. 

655. Were any conditions made when you bought 
the weir that there was to be no interference with 
Lough Neagh ?~No, I believe not — except I saw the 
conveyance I could not say. 

656. Was there anything about not interfering -with 
drainage? — Nothing. 

657. They were sold by the Board of Works with- 
out any conditions ? —Yes. 

658. You say there is £1,600 a year derived from 
them ? — Yes. 

659. For how many years ? — Tt was £2,200 up ft 
two years ago, and then changed. 
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660. If there were sluices on Toome weir would it 
do harm? — Yes. 

661. To wliat extent ? — We would not get a gi'eat 
deal over the head rent. 

662. Who is the head rent paid to ? — Lord 
Donegall. 

663. There is a head rent ? — Yes, £400 a year. 

664. Mr. Ball Greene. — I s that in addition to the 
£1,600 you mentioned? — The £1,600 includes the 
head rent. 

665. Were the weirs sold by the Board of Works 
liable to the £400 ? — Yea. 

666. That was the condition of sale? — Y^, subject 
to that. 

667. Major Nolan. — I f sluices were put on Toome 
weir it would interfere with that property ? — Yes. 

668. Are there any other eel weirs besides Toome? 
Yes, there is Portna weir. 

669. Would those be injured if the Bann was im- 
proved ? — I do believe so. 

670. What is the value of them? — I heard Lord 
Donegall gets £500 a year for them. 

671. Does that include all? — Yes ; for he has those 
in his own hands. 

672. You are the principal proprietors of eel weirs ? 
— Yes. 

673. Mr. Greene. — H ave the eel fisheries increased 
iu value since the works were created by the Boai-d 
of Works ? — They have increased and decreased. 

674. But when the Board of Works sold them were 
they worth £1,600 ? — Yes. 

675. Major Nolan. — C ould you send us a copy of 
the Board of Works conveyance? — I think I could 
manage it. 

67 6. Ml’. Greene. — H ad the late Captain P. Dawson 
any interest in these eel weii-s ? — None. 

677. Mr. Mitchell . — I am acting for his representa 
tives, and for almost four miles around tlie lake the 
tenants have signed memorials saying they au’e opposed 
to paying any more drainage taxes. 

678. Major Nolan. — F or the future? — Yes. 

079. Not opposed to the taxes for which they are 
at present liable ? — That is nearly done now. 

680. Mr. Molholland. — W liat are the months of 
the fishery ? — From July to the 9th January. 

681. General Dickens. — W here do you live? — At 
•Castleclawson — three miles from Toome. 

682. Mr. Mulholland. — H ow would tlie opening 
•of the sluices affect the fislieries? — The water is much 
letter coming iu over the wek tha:u in sluices. 

683. Then they would only be affected in the case 
of opening of sluice weu-s? — Yes. 

684. Mr. Dickson. — I n times of heav}' Hoods liave , 
not your eel weire been completely submerged ? — Only 
on one occasion. A good flood is the time of good eel 
taking. 



685. At that time the waters of Lough Neagh were 
over your eel weir? — Yes, that was in ’77. 

686. General Dickens. — How long would that last? 
— Perhaps a week. 

687. Tliat only occurred on one occasion ? — Yes. 

688. Mr. Mulholland. — Are any months better 
than others ? — October is geneiully the best ; but this 
year, owing to the extreme drought, it was bad. 

689. You like the water to be high? — Yes; if it 
is not high it is not good for the cel fishing. 

690. Mr. Dickson. — What take do you consider 
good ? — Tip to ten tons is a good talce. 

691. Ten tons of eels ? — Yes. 

692. Mr. Greene Where are they sold? — Prin- 

cipally iir England. 

693. Major Nolan. — Then do you think if they 
put sluices on there would not be such good floods ? 
— No doubt about it. 

694. Mr. Dickson. — Wliat kind of eels are they? 
— Silver eels. 

696. Very few yellow eels ? — Yes. 

696. What is the market for them? — Nearly all 
go to England. 

697. What towns? — Liverpool, Manchestei’, and 
London. 

698. Have you any idea of the wholesale value ? — 
About six shillings a stone — about £50 a ton. 

699. So that on good fishing nights the pi’oduceof 
all the fishery would be £300 to £600? — Yes, or 
perhaps more. 

700. Chairman. — Then yon pay a low rent? — 
Yes. 

701. How long is your lease ? — Ten years. This is 
the second year. 

702. Mr. Greene. — Are there heavy expenses at- 
tending it? — Very considerable expenses for working 
every season — between £400 and £500, exclusive of 
rent. 

703. Major Nolan. — Beyond poor rate and county 
cess, is there any expense ?— There is half the county 
cess paid, and £400 paid to the Marquess of Donegall. 

704. Anything else? — No, except small expenses. 

705. Any repairs ? — The repairs are generally made 
by the tenants. 

706. Mr. Greene. — You said, I think, they in- 
creased and diminished ? — That is, the rent increased 
and diminished. 

707. Mr. Mulholland. — Was the effect of im- 
proving the Lower Bann to increase or imimove the 
fishing? — It increased it, I think. 

708. Although it lowei'ed the height of the winter 
flood ? — Yes. In the winter is the time they take the 
eels. 

709. Mr. Dickson. — Yon have nothing to com- 
plain of if the Toome weir preserves its present level ? 



Mr. John Carey examined. 



710. Chairman. — What is your occupation? — No 
pai-ticular occupation. I had several, and relinquished 
them, and am living privately. 

711. Where? — At Toome. 

712. You are well acquainted with the circum- 
stances of the land about Lough Neagh ? — I was bom 
and bred and reiired there, and remained in my native 
place, and I am seventy years of age. 

713. Mr. Carey. — I was a man of pi’actical observa- 
tion, especially about these waters. 

714. You recollect the condition of these lands be- 
fore the drainage or canal operations were completed 
twenty years age? — Yes. 

715. Has the condition of these lands improved by 
these operations ?— Well, slightly ; but not anythiag to 
the expectation we entertained from the prospects that 
were held out to us by the Government and the Board 
of Works when they entered on the drainage project. 

716. Has not the general level of the water in Lough 
Neagh been considerably reduced by these operations ? 



— At times it has, and at other times it is very nearly 
as bad as ever. 

717. Mr. Carey . — In one instance I saw it six feet 
ten where it should only have been one foot six. 

718. When was that? — In ’76. 

719. That was a great flood ? — Yes. The last year, 
’79, the floods never left the country at all. They 
were over a great deal of the land, and about 300 
acres which I have, diiving off all the cattle. In the 
middle of summer — the 25th July and the 6th of 
August — three days rain ensued, and it covered all 
the low lands and pastures. This summer, which 
might be considered as a good season, there were three 
days rain in July, and I have seen the effects to be, 
that the standing crops were half up the stems standing 
iu water, all meadows sanded, and could not be mowed. 

720. Mr. Mulholland. — Are you below Toome weir 
or above it? — I am speaking of below Toome weir. 
I should remark that the interests for which I jilead 
and represent are the farming interests, aiul they do 
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not aim at destroying tlie weir at Toome. We think 
if that were broken it would have the effect of bringing 
a great deal more sand into the channel, and injuring 
the channel. We would see no objection to the 
summer level being preserved all the year round. 
At present when the flood comes into the lake a great 
deal has to remain there. The result is that in case 
of very wet weather, it accumulates until it spreads 
over the whole country or a great ]>art of it, covering 
26,000 acres, and extending largely into live counties. 

721. The Chaikman. — I s your memory sufficiently 
accurate to enable you to say that during the years 
immediately following the execution of these works, 
the river or lake was higher or lower than since 
then! — The drainage has been improved. Themouey 
£249,000 has not been altogether lost. 

722. Take the first ten years after the completion 
of the works, were the floods according to your recol- 
lection less than since chat period? — Well, during the 
last few years there was a prevalence of rain. That 
made the case worse. Shortly after, or at the time, 
the drainage works were completed, a series of dry 
years ensued, and it was supposed all was right — but 
there was not any provision made for the bad years 
that succeeded, and the drainage or supposed drainage 
of Lough Neagh, through the Lower Bauu, gave such 
encoi\ragement to tlie farming interest to make sub- 
soil drainage to get the water off. It was pleasant to 
see them do so. 

723. Do you attribute the failure that Inis taken 
place, as far as it has taken jfface iu these works, not 
to any defect in the works themselves, but partly to 
the additional volume of water brought in by the sub- 
soil drainage, and partly to the atmospherical effects 
in rainfall ? — We think the original plan • was not 
suliicient to produce the drainage required, and we 
ascribe part of the failure to that, and partly to the 
additional water brought down. 

724. What remedy would you propose? — Well, the 
party I represent and I myself consider these locks and 
weirs obstruct to a certain extent the drainage of the 
Bann as we are informed. 

725. Mr. Ca/ray. — I was one of tlie parties who 
got a private survey map prepared on the occasion of 
the application to the Irish Government for relief. 

726. Mr. Dickson. — In what year? — About four 
years ago. Tliese papers were all deposited by me 
in the Viceregal Lodge here. The engineer reported 
that forty feet of the fall was obstructed by these 
artificial locks and weirs for the purpose of a naviga- 
tion, which be said, did not exist then and has not 
existed for the last seven yeara. Wlien the steamboat 
was auctioned at Ooleraino, and sent away to Strabane. 

727. Mr. Greene, — The navigation ? — Yea. 

728. The Chairsian. — You say tliere was no navi- 
gation — Quite so — no navigation for the }jast seven 
years, dated from the 23rd of November, 1873 — the 
date of the sale of the boat. 

729. What is the remedy you propose? — The 
clearance of thtwe locks and weirs, and whatever 
deposits they have caused in the liver by stopping tlie 
current. There have been and are such cases of those 
accumulations iu ihe river. 

730. Would you abolish the locks ? — Yes, as there 
is no navigation, and as the Cominissionovs have no 
need of these locks. We would luimbly hope that 
agriculture would get the benefit of the drainage when 
tlie Commissionei-s have no more need for the river. 
There has been no traffic in the way of navigation 
from the time I say. 

731. It would cost a good deal of money to do 
what you propose — who do you suggest should pay 
for it ? — Well, wc suggested tliat the money that is 
levied yeaiiy for the maintenance of these locks 
which is over £1,425 should be applied to this, and 
that the Board of Works should advance the money 
in the meantime, and get it in by instalments. In 
addition to £229,000 for the drainage we li,ave already 
paid as I can show by the report of the Drainage 
Board, £29,300 as the cost of maintenance for these 



works without the plant for the purpose of a naviga- 
tion that really never had a real existence, and which 
has now been extinct for seven years. 

732. How much land have you that is affected by 
this flooding ? — 300 acres. I could give a long history 
of sufferings. 

733. How long have you had those 300 acres? — 
About fourteen years. 

734. How did you acquu-e it ? — It is reclaimed land 
I bought from the Board of Works and which I 
bought under the representation that the water would 
not trouble it any more. 

735. What did you give the Board of Works for 
it? — £1,150, and I liave expended more than £100 
on it, or £150, but all in vain — it is all lost. 

736. Major Nolan. — What would that land lot- 
for now ■? — If free from water 12s. 

737. Yes? — Now it is not worth a shilling an 
acre — even in the middle of this summer the cattle 
had to disappear from it. 

738. How many months of the year can you put 
cattle on it ? — It varies very much — sometimes two. 

I have seen it flooded for five months in summer. 

739. Can you put sheep on it? — Only cattle. I 
could scarcely ventuie to put sheep on it. 

740. Would it rot sheep? — It would not do for- 
sheep at all. 

741. Mr. Dickson. — Y ou say you paid £1,100 for 
it?_^l,150. 

742. Do you pay any bead-rent? — No, but it is per- 
fectly valueless. 

743. Mr. Greene.- Was it not formeidy covered 
with water? — Yes, slightly. 

744. The water of Lough Neagh? — Yes, but I was 
led to believe that it would be permanently dry. 

745. You were led so to believe ? — Yes, or I would 
not liave had anything to do with it. 

746. Are there many in the same position as you 
are? — Yes, a great many, and for better land than I 
have. 1 have known respectable fai-mers to lose 
£100 worth of produce in one year. 

747. What kind of produce ? — Potatoes, flax, hay, 
meadow grass and pasture land destroyed with the 
sand and mud. 

748. Chairman. — I s that experience of yours ex- 
tended over many years or is it confined to one or two 
exceptional years ? — Many years. If the lakes were 
kept to the summer level liiis would not occur. 

749. You have seen a large amount of produce 
destroyed on these lands by the fioods? — Yes. 

750. During many years ? — From year to year. 

751. Extending over several years? — Yes, some- 
■times more, sometimes less. In some years it would 
be worse than in others. 

752. Have you ever seen a year when no produce 
was destroyed? — I have seen parts destroyed. 

753. Did you ever know a year when no produce 
was destroyed ? — I think very few, indeed. 

754. Mr. Dickson. — Do you remember during the 
summer of 1870 ? — Yes. 

755. Was there any destroyed then? — Yes, but it 
was not so bad. 

756. Mr. Carey. — As to the fisheries allow me to 
say that I am coinjietent to give an opinion, because 
I liave lived iu the locality of the fislieries a great 
many years and have been in the neighbourhood 
longer tlian the gentleman just recently examined, 
and allow me to say that if the channel of the Lower 
Bann was cleared of those artificial obstructions there 
would be a double supply of fish reared in Lough 
Neagh. Lough Neagh entii'ely depends on the eel 
fiy or the parent of the eel upon the sea. The embryo 
eels come to seek the soft water ; they come to the 
Bann and the first thing they meet is the Leap. 
Straw ropes are placed there, and they have to be 
assisted artificially over the obstruction, then when 
they get over that and into the river they have ten 
feet sometimes perpendicular to surmount, and I have 
seen clucks, geese, and gulls living on them thei'S. 
When a boat passes there a lot of them get through,. 
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but I notice the supply of eels at Toome is diminish- 
ing every year. Before the drainage I have seen as 
many more eels at least as now. The brood salmon 
come from the sea to deposit their spat, and I have seen 
salmon that were caught by poachers cut and scarred 
in the jaws trying to surmount the harriers in theii- 
way, and when opened I have found that one half of 
the spawn had been voided and the residue of no pro- 
lific use. If the Bann channel was open these fish 
could without obstruction reach the lake, and we 
would, of course, have a much greater abundance of 
fish than we have now. 

757. And for that reason as well as the drainage 
you wish to abolish the locks of the Bann ? — Yes. 

758. Mr. Carey . — We do not want to diminish tlie 
feeding gi-ound, for Lough Neagh would still be that, 

759. You want to diminish the locks? Yes, and 

whatever obstnictions are found, or deposits that have 
been created should be removed. 

760. Mr. Dickson. — On the 300 acres that you have 
as you described, and on the land o-wned by others, 
and which is similarly situated, do they grow oats 
and potatoes ? — Not on such land as I described, but 
encouraged by what was expected to be the drainage 
they did go nearer the edge of the water than theymight. 



761. Then tliey run a certain amount of risk if they 
keep their land in grass land ? — 'VVoll, all cannot afford 
to have all pasture. They must h.ave something for 
their families. 

762. But "within the flooded line do they keep it in 
grass ? — Yes ; I suppose it is in grass. 

763. Mr. Ca/rey. — Whan I say is the flood comes and 
sands it and covei-s it with mud, so that it is no value 
that year. There are thousands of acres that way. This 
very year last siunmer tliere was very good meailow 
that could not be mowed fi'om the lodgment of mud. 

764. This yearT— Yes, last summer. 

765. Mr. Dickson. — Would you take back the 
£1,200 you paid for the 300 acres ? — If you threw oiit 
the temptation it might be accepted. 

766. Have you any of your laud let to tenants ?— 
No. 

767. Is it all in your own hands? — Yes. 

768. Mr. Greene. — Was any of it let to a man 
named Oalderwood ? — Yes, I let it to graziers. 

769. But to any tenant? — No. 

770. Ml-. Dickson. — Do you know a tenant named 
Oalderwood ?— That is on T/Ough Neagh. I have 100 
acres on Lough Neagh. 



Mr. O’Neill recalled. 



771. CnAiEMAN, — What is your opinion as to the 
suggestion to have sluices at Toome weir, and the 
desirability of letting off one flood before another comra. 
Now talcing that idea, and getting Lough Neagh 
lowered with sluices in order to provide space for in- 
coming flood, do you not think sluices at Toome weir 



would be better? — It would give so much “ storage” 
in Lough Neagh— that is quite apparent; but the 
Lower Bam is not in a condition to admit of sluicing 
Toome weir, nor could I recommend it under any pro- 
bable cii-cumstances. 



772. Chairman. — You are Chairman of the Portar 
down Commissioners ? — I am. 

773. Your Board say that the maintenance of the 
high level of Lough Neagh has the effect of flooding 
the lands at Portadown?— Yes. The scheme of Mn 
M'Mahon, was no doubt a very good scheme if there 
had been no arterial drainage, and no attention by the 
farmers to the drainage of their lands, but that 
appeared to have been left altogether out of the 
account. The very speedy influx of water to the 
nver arises from the improved drainage of the 
country, 

774. You are well acquainted with it? Yes. The 

works have not been kept in a state of efficiency. T 
am awai-e there was a controvei-sy with reference to 
this subject at Belfast some years ago, and I was 
appointed one of the deputation to wait on the Lord 
Lieutenant with reference to the matter. As a result 
of that we have had the improvements which have 
token place. The silting of the sand and debris of 
Toome Bridge, no doubt increased the flooding, but 
even if all that was taken away and the Lower Bann 
Jef^ the condition in which it was left by the Board 
01 Works, we would still have the flooding from the 
inlinx of water I Lave mentioned. These floods are 
sometimes, in the summer very serious indeed. 

775. Your mode of remedying that would be by 
makmg another outlet for Lough Neagh ?— Yes, The 
flmn discharges one-ninth of all the water tliat flows 
ato Lough Neagh. I would propose to turn it, and 
toscharge it into the sea at Newry. 

776. Yon would annex it? — Yes. I would 
divert the Bann, and also take away portions of the 
surplus water of Lough Neagh. As was observed 
long ago by engineers, the idea of having only the one 
outlet For such a lake and so many tributaries flowin<^ 
mto It, IS absurd. Even if you did increase the 
power and capacity of discharge of the Lower Bann, 

e flooding would be serious. As to the navigation 
01 the Lower Bann it ought not to be forgotten that 
ineie are very important changes being made in the 



Mr. William John Paul examined. 



Lower Baim, and at the Bar, and the Coleraine people 
anticipate an increase in the traffic on the canal and 
on the river. 

777. Your plan of maldng the Upper Bann the 
mode of exit to the sea for Lough Neagh, would 
involve making it 21 feet deep ?— This is the sketch 
plan which may enable you to see (hands in sketch). 

778. Have you had an estimate of the cost ?— Yes 

The cost of removing the eartli would amount if you 
took five million cubic yards, at 5d. a yard (it is 
£1^0 000 " country), to 

779. How do you propose that that money should 
be defrayed ?— I do not expect that would defray the 
whole amount, £200,000 would be required. 

780. How would you get that money?— It would 
be easily raised. In the fii-st place the advantage in 
the drainage would be veiy great, and it would not 
only di-ain the land at present purported to be drained 
by the present mode of di-ainage, but would likewise 
dram a large portion of land from Newry to Scarva— 
a large district that requires drainage, and would no 
doubt be contributory towards defraying the ex- 
penditure. 

781. From your knowledge of proprietore and 
peop e m the district would they be willing to do that 
which you suggest? — I have spoken to Mr Close 
M.p. and others, and they are of opinion that it would 
serve their propei-ties. 

782. Mr. Mulholland.— In that estimate do you 
estimate lowenug the present summer level, and 
how much 1— Yes, we would take away one-ninth of the 
whole delivery of water into the lake. 

783. Wliat level do you take?— We do not propose 
to lower the summer level below what was estimated 
by Mr. M'Mahon, but we would relieve it of one-ninth 
of the water. 

784. Mr. Paul . — Then again, as to recouping, our 
proposal is to make a ship canal— there would be no 
look at all until you come to Goragh wood. -There would 
be one dead level to Goraghwood from Lough Neagh 
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and only three loughs from Goraglivrood to Newiy — 
you see it would admit vessels of large tonnage. _ 

785. General Dickens. — Have you hadan engineer’s 
opinion? — Yes; Mr. Maxwell’s, unfortunately he is 
dead. He was a man who had had great expei-ience 
in Egypt and India. 

78G. This section is not by him? — No. I may 
mention here that there is no question, the canal is 
used for navigation to a large extent. 

787. Wliat is the highest i>ai-t of the assumed level 1 

The summit level is twenty-one feet. There is 

something like 26, '000 tons of coal per annum brought 
in by water to Portadown, and that would be very 
much increased if tliere were facilities afforded for 
traffic from England and Scotland. I should say it 
might readily be quadrupled. The situation of Porta- 
down is very favourable for supplying other places — 
Durban, "Waringstown, Moy, Coalisland, and part of 
county Derry. It is so central and has very many 
advantages. Tliere is one mode of recouping expendi- 
ture by dues on vessels and cai-goes, and you could 
have very large water-power at Newry — and yon could 
supply the ship canal from Ne%vry to tlie sea with 
water, whicii they are now obliged to bring several 
miles at great expense, and also to employ pumping 
machinery at a serious cost. 

788. Ohaieman. — D o you contemplate having any 
eel weirs in this canal 1— No ; but we do consider that 
turning the fresh water into Newry and into Carling- 
ford Lough will much increase the fisheries there. 

789. Mr. Muluolland. — What class of fisheries ? 
— Salmon and trout. 

790. Have you salmon fisheries there 1 — Access to 
the sea would give them. 

791. Have you now? — No; we have no acc^s to 
the sea. 

792. How many miles is it from Newry to Porta- 
down? — Eighteen miles by canal. 

793. Ohaieman. — How far is it from Portadown to 
Lough Neagli ?— Eight and a half miles. It would 
not require to be done further than to Portadown. 
This would relieve the lake, relieve the flooding, and 
that without interfering with the navigation of the 
Lower Bonn at all. There would not be any necessity 
for more than three locks into Newry, instead of 
thirteen. 

794. Between Portadown and Newry?— Yes. 

795. And do you think it would improve the 
navigation? — Yes; and the whole country would be 
imjuoved. 

796. General Dickens. — What would the Newry 
canal say?— They have just sold their interest to the 
Newry Navigation. That would be a matter for the 
Government. It is not a matter that should be in the 
hands of a town simply for their own purposes. 

797. Ohaieman. — Tliey would havemo objection to 
have this navigation improved ? — It would serve them, 
if there was such a canal as I propose. It would 
seiwe Newry. 

798. General Dickens. — You say the Newiy canal 
have sold their interest to the navigation, is it not 
merely a change of name — it is going over to a new 
board of trustees? — Yes. 

799. And they are getting a grant of ^200, 000? — 
Yes ; and they propose to spend a small amount on 
the canal. 

800. So that this Newry Navigation is in tlie same 
hands as the Newiy Harbour — up to where it joins 
the Bann? — Yes. It would bo very important, it 
strikes me, for the Newry Navigation to get vessels of 
moderate size through to Portadown. Vessels could 
be brought up of 400 or 500 tons, and this would 
greatly inci-ease tlie trade of the port of Newry. 

801. And it would be of enormous advantage to 
get them to the interior of the country? — Yes, but it 
would be a very proper work for the Government or 
the Board of "VVorks to introduce. Canals when well 
managed are very successful. In England for carrying 
heavy goods they are most useful. 

802. Chaiem.an. — As a matter of fact in England 



have canals been promoted by the Government ? — No 
my lord not usually, but at the same time Government 
would be recouped the money. It has been done in 
Ireland again and again ; large sums have been ex- 
pended. 

803. The information we have received would load 
us to suppose tliat the money laid out by the Govern- 
ment has been improperly expended. 

804. Mr. Dickson. — Did your engineer ever go 
into a calculation of the cost of this scheme when 
carried out. Would it drain Portadown ? — The 
engineer said the scheme would cost £200,000. It 
would drain about 6,000 acres. It is stated by the 
engineer that between Lough Neagh and Newry there 
would be 20,000 acres drained. 

805. That is 20,000 acres of increased drainage ? — 
14,000 increased drainage and 6,000 greatly improved,, 
besides it woidd improve the di-ainage of the lands 
adjacent to Lough Neagh, to the rivei-s flowing into 
it, and also relieve the Lower Bann. 

806. Have you heard any complaints from the 
tenants of flooded lands in this district — do you know 
any of the lands where the tenants complain ? — Yes, 
there have been several complaints of paying drainage 
tax for land that is flooded — ^they expected natumlly 
that they would he relieved when they paid the 
drainage rate, and they have continued to pay it. 
This is the last year they will have to pay. For 
several years they have got no relief — ^for the fii-st 
ten years or so therei was considerable relief, but 
between the increased drainage and the silting up at 
Toomo latterly they have suffered a good deal. I 
think that these suffei-ers who have been paying a 
very heavy tax for twenty-one ycai-s should not be 
asked to contribute to furtlier drainage, but the cost 
should be met by the Government. 

807. General Dickens ? — Whereabouts ? — Up to 
and beyond Portadown. 

808. How far? — Twelve miles. 

809. How many miles above Portadown ? — I should 
say four or five miles— fourteen miles altogether I 
should say. 

810. Mr. Dickson. — Are there witnesses from 
Portadown, who can give more precise information 
on the point? — No, I think not — they can speak 
generally. The amount of produce of different kinds- 
brought to Portadown would amount to about 145,000 
tons and besides there is a large quantity exported. 
The canal proposed would reduce the cost of carriage 
from 3s. a ton to about Is. 3fZ. 

811. Ohaieman. — To Portadown? — Yes. 

812. As well as I recollect Portadown it is a sort 
of centre where all railways branch off? — Yes. 

813. Mr. Dickson. — Have you had any convemation 
with the Newry Navigation? — Yes, that is with the 
former Board, but not the new Board. The former 
Board were quite willing to go in foi' our scheme, I 
may tell you we were about appointing a suiveyor to 
go over the ground, but we thought we had a hopeless 
case when we found that we could not deal witli this 
question without coming in contact with the Great 
Northern Bailway, for we must pass under their short 
branch line from Scarva to Banbriclge. We thought 
it hopeless to Sght with them on our own part, but 
we thought you might he able to deal with such 
questions as this by Act of Parliament. We would 
not inteifere with the Great Northern line. Except 
at the short line, three or four’ miles from -Scarva to 
Banbridge. Tlie fact of their liaving a locus standi 
would give them an opportunity of opposing. 

814. Mr. Dickson. — You can only deal with this 
by Act of Pai-liament, but any one can oppose. 

815. Major Nolan. — You would have to have a 
diuwbridgG ? — Yes, the traffic there is very small. 

816. Mr. Moliiolt-asd. — They would take 
advantage of their position, that is how it would be? 

^Yes, and had it not been for that, a number of 

persons connected with the Newry Navigation and 
othei-s in Newry, would liave assisted us, prior to- 
their new scheme. 
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817. Chairman. — What are you, Mr. Guy? — A 
bouse and land agent. 

818. And I believe you are one of the Town Com- 
missioners of Portadown? — Yes. As a public man I 
am well aware of the complaints that Lave been made 
from time to time with reference to this subject. They 
complain of the way in which money supposed to 
have been expended for their benefit has been expended. 
Tlieir lands are fiooded and they have not reaped the 
benefit the Government intended they should. 
Formerly they got their “rent receipts” — so much rent, 
so much drainage ; but that is now merged into rent 
entirely, and they complain of it 

819. Mr. Dickson. — Do the tenants pay this 
drainage tax direct to the landlord ? — Yes. 

820. And is the drainage tax included now in the 
“ rent receipt ? ” — It is now merged into the rent 
receipt 

821. Is the drainage tax now made a permanent 
charge on the land ? — Yes, that has been distinctly 
stated to me. 

822. Chairman. — You refer to the tax for the re- 
payment of the money advanced for making tlie 
works 1 — Yes. 

823. Not the money for maintenance? — No, the 
money is repayable in a certain number of yeai's. It 
was fixed in proportion to their holdings, and now it 
is merged into rent. 

824. Mr. Dickson. — Could you produce the tenants 
who could produce the old receipts and give documen- 
tary evidence of the facts you state ? — Yes j no doubt. 

825. General Dickens. — Is it your opinion that 
the country of which you speak has not benefited at 
all by the works constructed ? — Well, I could not say 
they have not benefited at all, but not to the extent 
the promoters of the scheme, or the money ordered to 
be expended on it, would have led one to suppose. 

82G. Mr. Guy. — I did not intend to introduce any- 
thing not relevant to the inquiry, but the people feel 
strongly on the matter. They feel that they have not 
been fairly treated as regards the drainage business. 



827. ' Major Nolan. — Do they say the land has 
been flooded lately — during the last eight or ten years ? 
— Yes ; veiy seriously.' 

828. Since when has it begun to be very badly 
flooded? — During the last five years particulai-ly. 

829. And what do they attribute that to — is it to 
the rainy season or to the obstacles in the Lower 
Barm ? — They attribute it to thei-e not being sufficient 
outlet at Lough Neagh. 

830. Do they wish for sluices in tire weir ? — I think 
sluices in the wen, myself, would be a very prudent 
and wise thing. 

831. Is that the general opinion amongst the 
tenantry 1 — The tenantry I refer to ai-e on this side of 
the lake. 

832. And do tliey think that sluices on the wens 
would be of use ? — I am not prepared to answer that 
From my knowledge I should say it would be a very 
useful thing. It would benefit the coimtry aroimd, 
without interfering with any existing right. 

833. Mr. Greene. — Has not the drainage of the laud 
surrounding the lough, and the improvements in 
agriculture and sub-soiling and ail that, caused these 
floods in a great measure, in addition to the increased 
fall of rain? — Yes. 

834. If you lowered the surface of Lough Neagh, 
would not that aSect the navigation ? — In the way we 
propose, it would not, and it would relieve the 
flooding. 

835. Mr. Paul. — There are owners of property in 
Portadown (Messrs. J. and J. Acheson) who spent 
£15,000 on theii' property, and for seventeen weeks 
the place was under water. That was an exceptionally 
severe time, hut it may serve as an illustration. 

836. Chairman. — Was that last year? — No. It 
was four years ago, 1876-7, 

837. That was a very wet year? — Yes, but in other 
years as well, the injury has been done. 

The Commissionei-s then adjourned. 
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Present; — Viscount Monck, G.C.M.G. (Cliairman); J. Ball Greene, Esq., C.B.; Lieut.-General C. H. 
Dickens, c.s.l; T. A. Dickson, Esq.; J. Mulholland, Esq., m.p., and Major J. P. Nolan, 
M.P., with Denis Godley, Esq., Secretary. 



Mr. John Glover, Solicitor, Magherafelt, exammed. 



838. Chairman. — You are a solicitor at Maghera- 
feit?— I am. 

839. In what position do you appear here ? — .1 am 
solicitor for a large number of the proprietors of the 
lands included in the award of 1859. They are 
situated on tiie west side of the liver Bann, and on 
the west side of Lough Neagh, extending for a length 
of near twenty-two miles from noi'th to south, and 
comprising about 7,000 acres. I am also instructed 
on behalf of the Marquess of Douegall, tlie owner of 
the bed and soil of the lake, and of part of the river 
Bann. 

840. What is your object in attending here ? — My 
object, on behalf of the proprietors of those lands, is 
to express their opinion and the opinion of their ten- 
ants, as to the effect of the drainage works which were 
carried out between the years 1846 and 1859. The 
opinion enteiiained by those proprietors, and by the 
persons in occupation of the lands, is that the original 
drainage scheme was so hampered by the scheme for 
navigation, tliat the result has been most disappoint- 
ing, considering the amount expended, and the taxa- 
tion levied upon the counties for the repayment of the 
instalments of the drainage charge and the mainten- 
ance of the navigation works. We think tliat, in com- 
parison with tlie expenditure, the amount of benefit 
confenvd has been very inadequate and disappointing. 



841. Do I understand you to say that the oiiginal 
scheme, when earned out, did not realise the expectar 
tions of the people who had to pay for it? — Quite 
so ; they are very much disappointed at the result. 

842. What were the expectations they entertained? 

Tiiey thought — andforsorae years tlieex])ectation was to 
a considerable extent realised — that the drainage would 
be an efficient drainage, and would wairant tlic pro- 
prietors and tenants in the interior of the country in 
undertaking extensive agricultural improvement,s Ijy 
the drainage of their lands; and in consequence of 
tliat opinion, extensive improvements in dramage 
were earned out by the proprietoi'S, aided by their 
tenauts. 

843. Do I understand you, that for some years aftei' 
1859-60, when Jlr. M‘Mahon’s plans were perfected, 
the benefits derived from it were considerable ? — Yes, 
and created the expectation tliat a very gieat develop- 
ment of the agricultural industry of the countiy would 
result from it. 

844. Afterwards it became defective ? — Yes; they 
foimd it so ; and very general complaints to that effect 
have been made. 

845. How do you account for the fact that the 
scheme, for some time after its completion, realized 
the expectations formed of it, and afterwards turning 
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out to be defective? — Because in the commencement, 
and for some time after the completion of the scheme, 
the drainage of the interior of the country vras incom- 
plete, and the scheme was, therefore, sufficient up to a 
certain point. 

846. Then, in your opinion, if there was no addi- 
tional water thrown into Lough Neagh by the drainage 
of the surrounding country, than there had been up to 
1859, the drainage works, which were completed in 
that year, would be sufficient 1 — Yes. 

847. That is to say, the original scheme did not in- 
clude provision for the extra water which was carried 
down to the lough by the improved drainage ? — Quite 
so ; it did not make sufficient provision for the rapid 
discharge of the water of the district into the lake, in 
consequence of the improvement in the tributary 
streams and livers. 

848. You have stated that that result was occasioned 
by reason of the original drainage scheme being ham- 
pered by the requirements of navigation? — Yes, that 
is the general opinion. 

849. Please explain how that was? — The oiiginal 
plan contemplated navigation upon the Lower Bann 
river which is the only outlet of a very extensive ai'ea 
— comprising a million and a half acres of watershed. 
The drainage seems to have been made more subsei-vient 
to navigation than the navigation subservient to drain- 
age. Tiie channel was so small that it could not pos- 
sibly be adequate for the drainage of the country. 

850. Then your contention is that the Lower Bann 
should have been deepened much more than was neces- 
sary for navigation in order to effectuate the drainage ? 
— Quite so, and that was not done. 

851. Have you any proposal to lay before us now 
with reference to the requirements for drainage ? — We 
think that the lands that were scheduled in the Drain- 
age Award of 1859 have not, perhaps, to more than half 
their extent been drained. The drainage area, as set- 
tled by Mr. M'Mahon, was very imperfect; it merely 
touched the margin of the lake and the margin of the 
river Bann, and did not extend along the tributary 
rivers. 

852. That is as regards the area of taxation? — Yes, 
of course the payment depends upon the area. 

853. What I want to know is, what additional 
works you contemplate now, in order to remedy the 
defects of the existing works ? — We think that in or- 
der to waiTant the proprietor's and tenants of this large 
district undertaking another drainage scheme they 
should be made very cei-tain that the main outfall will 
he an efficient outfall, not only for the present neces- 
sities, but for the future necessities and probable 
wants of this large district. We also think that any 
half scheme will not give confidence to proprietors 
and tenants, or induce them to embark in any works 
involving new Imbilities and new taxation. 

854. You have not answerad my question — what 
works do you propose in order to improve the drain- 
age, and remedy the defects complained of ? — We pro- 
paso that the weu’ at Toome should bo sluiced ; that a 
couple of sluices should be kept open in it in times of 
moderate flooding, so as to redirce the lake itself to a 
level which will make it, when heavy floods come, act 
as a large reservoir or basin, the sluices being then kept 
shut for a time ; and that the river be utflised in times of 
modei'ate flooding to its full extent, so as not to allow 
the lake to flood the lands around. 

855. Can you tell me to what permanent level you 
propose to reduce the water of the lake? We have had 
a great deal of evidence as to the summer level of the 
lake — what is yoim view of that ? — I know a great deal 
about the water of the lake ; I pass it very often, per- 
haps once a week. We think tliat the summer level 
of the lake — meaning the improved sununer level, the 
level Mr. M'Mahon proposed to keep it at — should be 
maintained for the winter, or sliould not exceed the 
old Summer level of 1848. We also think, ■with regard 
to the river itself, that the shoal at Portglenone and 
the shoal at Poi'tna, should be deepened, and the weir 
at Portna sliould eiiher he removed or else sluiced, and 



lest the increased discharge of water at Toome and 
Poi’tna should result in flooding the lands between that 
and Coleraine, the weir at the Cutts ought also to be 
lowered or sluiced. We think that this scheme should 
be taken up by the proprietors and tenants of the new 
district, which would be a larger district than the old 
one. 

856. Your opinion is that the scheme you propose 
would be adopted by the proprietors and tenants of a 
larger area than is included in the Board of Works 
scheme ? — I think so, provided tliey were assured that 
a thorough outlet would he afforded both for present 
purposes and for the future development of the drain^e 
system of the country ; but I think we would be very 
slow, indeed, to incur new taxation unless we were sure 
upon that point. 

857. Atpres'ent you say the Lower Bann is the 
only outlet for the water? — Quite so. 

858. We had a good deal of eiddenoe yesterday 
with reference to another scheme which it is said 
would indirectly benefit you very much — suppose 
another outlet were provided for the water of the 
lake 1 — I think we would be glad to get rid of the 
water no matter how it went. 

859. That might materially diminish the expense to 
which you would he put in reference to the outlay on 
the Lower Bann ? — Yes ; it would be a gi-eat benefit if 
it diminished the cost of the new drainage works, and 
also reduced the heavy coimty cess which we are no^w 
paying for the maintenance of tiseless navigation. 

860. Mr, Dickson. — What amount of county cess 
are you paying? — For the maintenance of these works 
our three baronies in the county Londonderry were 
assessed in the spring of 1875 in the sum of .£92 7s. ; 
in the summer of 1875 a similar amount ; in the spring 
and suinmei’ of 1876, £184; in the spring and summer 
of 1877, £457 ; in the spring of 1878, £1,385 ; in the 
summer of same year, £92 7s. ; and in the spring and 
summer of 1879, £168. 

861. Coimty cess ? — Yes. 

8G2. What was that for ? — For the maintenance of 
the navigation of the Lower Bann. 

863. Mr. Grkenb. — I think you mentioned that on 
one occasion the assessment amounted to £1,300? — 
Yes; £1,385. 

864. Was that for additional works? — That was 
partly for dredging. 

865. Mr. Dickson. — In what year was that 1 — In 
the spring of 1878. 

866. Ohairman. — A s I understand your evidence, 
your object, or that of the parties whom you represent, 
is twofold?— Yes. 

867. One is, to get rid of the water wliicli is flooding 
you ? — Yes. 

8G8. The other is, to get rid of the taxation which 
is pressing upon you ? — Yes. 

869. Mr. Mulholland. — Are you aware whether 
the expenditure which led to the assessment of £1,385 
in the spring of 1878 was incurred in dredging the 
navigation channel, or the other chamiel of the river 
which is used for drainage? — The naidgation channel 
only. 

870. Chairman. — How do you propose to reduce 
the taxation? — Well, thei-e has been a suggestion that 
the maintenance of the navigation should be handed 
over to some private board or committee to take it up 
as a speculation — a very good thing, if onlyit were prac- 
tical, but I am afraid you would never get any person 
•willing to ran the risk, and that as a speculation it 
never would pay. That being so, we think the navi- 
gation should be either disused, as not worth the 
expense involved, or else that it should be handed over 
to the Drainage Trustees — in fact, that the Drainage 
Trustees and the Navigation Trustees should be con- 
solidated, and so save the expense of keeping up two 
staffs, and two different boar^ of trustees, where one 
would be sufficient. 

871. The consolidation of the two staffs could not 
make any great difference ? — At all events it would 
make £1 00 a year difference ; because the staff of the 
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Prainage Trustees would be quite sufficient to manage 
the navigation. 

873. We have had evidence to show that even if 
the channel was discontin\ied as a means of naviga- 
tion tliere would be nearly the same exj)euse incurred in. 
keeping it up for the purposes of the drainage system 

you do not concur in that ? — I do not. We think 

the consolidation would effect aconsiderable saving. 

873. hlr. Mulholland. — You are aware that the 
Drainage Trustees have been expending money 1 — 
Certainly. 

874. And that although considerable sums have 
been also expended by the navigation tnistees, it does 
not follow that the entire of that expenditure was 
for the purposes of navigation only ; for that they have 
also expended money to improve the drainage h— Yes. 

875. And that the il,385 which was assessed in 
the spring of 1878 includes both ? — Yes, but we have 
a serious objection to that. We think that digging 
a hole here and there is of no benefit to the drainage 
— for it is just the same whether a hole be filled with 
sand or with water. We don’t think that what has 
been done has been of much advantage as far as 
drainage was concerned. 

876. Your opinion is that the money has not been 
judiciously expended 1 — Yes. It is only displacing 
sand, and putting water in its place. It will never 
give a good outlet, wliich is what is really wanted. 

877. General Dickens. — Have you procured the 
opinion of any engineer as to that question “I — Yes j 
there is a gentleman in attendance, Mr. Palmer, c.e., 
who will be 2 >repared to give evidence. He has gone 
over the river, and taken the levels, 

878. Chairman. — As I understand your projiosal, 
it is to sluice the Toorae weir, and clear the course 
of the Iiower Baim with a view to improve the 
drainage 1 — Yes. 

879. And to consolidate the two bodies which have 
charge of the drainage and navigation of the Bann 
into one 'I — Yes. 

880. So as to form one body, whose duty should be 
to look after both the drainage and navigation ? — Yes. 
Drainage only. 

881. That is what you recommend ? — Yes. 

882. General Dickens. — "^ou also propose to lower 
the Portna weii-1 — We think the Portna weir should 
be' removed or sluiced sufficiently to afford an outlet. 

883. Mr. Dickson. — You pi-opose to sluice the 
Portna weir as well as that at Toome 1 — Quite so. 

884. And to clear the course of tlie river as well 1 — 
Yes. If it be necessary to keep up the water for the 
purposes of navigation, a moveable breast could be 
put on the weir so as to keep eight feet dejrih of water, 
^7hich would be quite sufficient for tho purpose. 

885. Mr, Greene. — Do you consider it of im- 
portance that the navigation of the LowerBann should 
be maintained? — We think that there is not, and 
never was, a reasonable prospect of the navigation of 
the Bann being of sufficient importance to justify the 
expenditure. I observe that in Mr. M'Mahon’s report 
he says that the navigation works would give a retura 
of 3|- per cent., which would make tlie return he an- 
ticipated, £2,123 a year. The fact is, that anyone 
looking at Toome Bridge as tlie terminus, as we may 
call it, of this water-way, would see that from Kilrea to 
Toome Bridge, whicli is fifteen miles of read), there is 
no trade, so that fifteen miles of tliis ^'ublic highway 
are quite useless, and the only jiai-t of the navigation 
which had a chance of sitcceeding was that from Kilrea 
to Coleraine, and after a fair trial it failed. 

886. Mr. Dickson. — Are the Coleraine Harbour 
Gommissioueis improving their Harbour mid the por- 
tion of the river under th^eir jurisdiction? — Tliey are. 

I understand they are about expending a sum of 
£60,000 ill constructing two moles at the mouth of the 
river and deepening the harbour. 

887. What, in your opinion, will be the effect of 
that expenditure upon the traffic of the river? — They 
may get some increase of shipping to tlie harbour, if 
their auticijiatioiis ai-e realised j but with a lock of 



only twenty feet wide, and an extremely diffi- 
cult river to navigate, we do not think that they will 
find anything like the increase in the trade of the 
harbour and river which they expect from tlie naviga- 
tion of the Bann. 

888. You are talking of the bar? — Yes, and the 
other difficulties which stand in tlie way of the 
development of the trade along tho river The tiling 
was tried and failed. A steamer called the was 
purchased by subscriptions from the Mei-cers Company 
and other parties interested in the locality — they 
bought this steamer and juit her on the river, but they 
found she had not sulficient power to oome u^i the 
stream with her load, and when going doivn the river 
she was generally empty, and was in consequence so 
light that slie was pitched and tossed about. Thus 
when going down the river her power was lost, and 
when returning she had not sufficient power to come 
up the river with lier load. The same thing will 
occur again, we think, if the experiment is repeated. 

889. In your opinion would it meet the wishes of 
the taxpayers if the Coleraine Harbour Commissioners 
would take over the navigation channel and maintain 
it in connexion -with tlieh own works ? — Yes. 1 think 
that would meet with the entire approbation of the 
cesspayers. I should montion that the proprietors 
and cesspayeis in Londonderiyhave given a guarantee 
of £45,000 towards the Derry Central Eailway, which 
is now constructed on the west side of the Bann ; and 
having given that guarantee I should think that they 
have come to the conclusion that the railway will be 
adequate for the development of the agricultural traliic 
of the district. 

890. Mr, Greene. — The railway riuis now, I believe, 
from Kilrea to Coleraine ? — It does ; it takes in all the 
towns upon the Lower Bann except Portglenone. 

891. Mr. Dickson. — Y om- oinnion is, that the tax- 
payers should be relieved from the cost of maintaining 
tlie navigation? — Yes, that opinion is strongly enter- 
tained both by proprietors and tenants. They would 
not object to a tax if it gave them any adequate return, 
but people who live tliii'teen, foui*teen, or fifteen miles 
to the west of the river cannot possibly derive any 
advantage from it. 

892. Have you contemplated the effects of sluicing 
Toome weir, keeping the lake at a low level in ordei’ 
to be a reservoii’, and discharging an enormously in- 
creased volume of water down the river ? — Yes j we 
think the river is adequate to carry off the water pro- 
vided its channel be improved and properly and judi- 
ciously utilised. 

893. I suppose your engineer can give us the figures 
as to the capacity of the Bann? — Yes, he will go fully 
into the matter. Of course, if the sluices were injudi- 
ciously used they would do a great deal of mischief 
instead of being of any benefit. What we say is, that 
by the juilicious use of the sltiices the river would be 
kept doing its duty at times of moderate flooding, so 
as to keep the water of the lake at a i>roper level ; and 
tlie lake would thus be mado useful for j)ondiDg pui’- 
poses in times of extraordinary floods. 

894. Mr. Mulholeand. — D o you suggest that the 
summer level of Lough Neagh should be reduced below 
the level of 'i’oome weir ? — No. 

895. Then, where would be the reserve to meet 
sudden and extraordinary floods? — The sluices would 
be used. 

896. What capacity of sluices do you suggest ? — Mr. 
Palmer, who will follow me, has made cMculations, 
and will go fully into that matter. 

897. CuAiRMAK. — With regard to the fisheries, have 
you any statement to make? — With regard to the 
fisheries, tho Marquess of Donegall is the owner of the 
bed and soil of the lake and the owner of the eel 
fisheries upon the Lower Bann, at Movanagher, Portna, 
and Toome, and on his behalf I am insti-ucted to say 
that the drainage scheme which the country is asking 
for, and which I am advocating, would result in pe)'- 
haps injuring the eel weir at Portna, but would not 
do much haiTu to the eel fishery at Movanagher ; and, 
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on the other hand, we believe it would improve the 
eel weir from which he receives a head rent of £400 
a year at Toome Bridge, because eels cannot be caught 
where there is a dead water, hut where there is a good 
stream they can be easily caught, and, as at Toome 
the stream would be increased and the current im- 
proved, the power of taking eels would be increased, 
so that we think the works would improve that fishery. 
However, his lordship has only a head rent of £400 a 
year out of that, • 

898. Mr. Mulholland. — Then it would improve 
not the Duke’s property, but the property of the 

899. Mr. Dickson. — Do I understand you to say 
that the lowering of Portna weir would injure that 
fishery 1 — Yes. 

900. Did you hear the evidence of Mr. Carey that 
the present weir was a serious obstacle to the eels 
coming up the river 1 — I quite agree with Mr. Carey. 
I believe the eels are greatly obstructed — I mean the 
fry. In May, June, July, and August they cannot get 
over the weir unless straw ropes are thi-own upon it. 
They climb up these straw ropes, seven or eight feet, 
and so get to the other side of the weir. 

901. Would not lowering the weir facilitate them? 

Yes ; and increase the quantity of eels very much, 

which has since the navigation works diminished con- 
siderably. 

902. How, then, can the proposed works injure the 
fishery? — Because whOe they would facilitate the pas- 
sage of the eel fry coming up the river, and no doubt 
increase the quantity, it would utterly destroy the 
fishing power of the weir at Portna — that is, for cap- 
turing the eels coming down. 

903. Would not they be caught at Toome ? — They 
•might, but then the Marquess of Donegall has only a 
rent of £400 a year out of that fishery. He also 
claims the salmon fishery in the Lower Barm, which, 
however, I should state is disputed by the Irish So- 
ciety. That fishery is worth £1,600 a year. 

904. Would that be injured by the proposed drain- 
age works ? — No j on the contrary, it would be very 
much improved. 

905. Are we to understand that the persons on 
whose behalf you appear agree to the scheme which 
irill be explained by Mr. Palmer? — We think so — if 
the scheme is adopted to such an extent as will ensure 
a thorough outlet for the wa'ter, and afford means for 
developing the drainage system of the country, but if 
not, we think the proprietors and tenants ■will never 
touch another drainage scheme. 

906. Can you give the Commissioners any idea of 
the cost of the proposed works ? — Mr. Palmer ■will be 
bettor able to give evidence on that paii; of the sub- 
ject. 

907. What extent of country would be benefited 
by it ? — It would benefit the district not only of the 
Baim, but of the other tributary rivers. There are 
641 miles of rivers in the district. 

908. Youmean 641 miles in the aggregate length? 
— Yes. 

909. Can you name them? — I can name some of the 
principal of them. Aghadonny, 14 miles long; Ma- 
coskiii, 14 miles ; Clady, 19 miles ; Grillagh, 11 miles; 
Balliiiderry, 28 miles ; Mogola, 30 miles. These all 
cmj)ty into the Bann and into the lake from the west 
side ; and knowing much of that district, and having 
had surveys made of two or three of those rivers — 
actual surveys in connexion, with drainage schemes, 
none of wliich was included in the schedule of lands 
to the Drainage Award, and taking those data, and 
also taking the figures supplied by tlie Di-ainago Award 
itself — that 30,000 acres were said to have been 
di-ained and improved by the award, and 58,000 acres 
are stated to be within a mile of that area — 88,000 
acres being therefore witliinthe ai-ea of this distiict of 
1859. Those figures give a check on the calculations 
I have made of what would be the extent of the new 
drainage district. Taking all these facts and figures 
into account, and from my own knowledge of the 



country, I have come to the conclusion that the new 
drainage district would comprise about 50,000 aci^es. 

910. Mr. Greene. — D o you mean additional? 

No — it would include about 12,000 acres of the 

30.000 comprised in the old district ; and the balance, 

38.000 acres would be new lands no^t comprised intlie 
old district 

911. Mr. Dickson. — A re you including in that 

area of taxation the lands all round Lough Neagh ? 

Yes ; the catchment area of Lough Neagh. 

912. You did not refer to the Blackwater river 1 
— I did not name it, but it is included in the calcula- 
tion. The Blackwater is included in the 641 miles. 

913. And tlie Bann? — Certainly; tlie Upper and 
Lower Bann. The length of the Upper Bann is fifty- 
three, and of the Lower Bann thirty-two miles. 

914. You put down the Upper Bann as fifty-three 
miles in length ? — Yes. 

915. You would not extend the taxation along the 
entire of that? — No — nothing like it — very little 
above Portadown. 

916. Mr. Mulholland. — T he rivers running into 
the Lower Bann would only be affected for a short 
distance up from the point of junction ? — Yes, some 
of them for only a very short distance. Others would 
be benefited for seven or eight miles of their length. 

917. \Vliat sum per acre would you estimate for 
the drainage improvement? — We think 5a per acre. 

918. Major Nolan. — W hat is the average value of 
the 30,000 aci’es comprised in the old area ? — 17s. 3d. 
per acre, and it was estimated that the drainage added 
on 6s. 5d. 

919. Mr. Dickson. — Y ou take an area of 50,000 
acres as a basis for taxation? — We do; we put the 
improved ■value at 5s. per acra 

920. MajorNoLAN. — Are the remaining 20,000 acres 
of the 50,000 as valuable as the 30,0001 — I think so, 
fully. They are more valuable in this way, that they 
would not include the spoil bank of the lake — a good 
deal of which was included in the old drainage area. 

921. Mr. Dickson. — R eckoning at 5s. per acre 
the taxation you propose would be £12,500 a year 
upon 50,000 acres? — Yes, but the amount of assess- 
ment required would depend upon the length of time 
given for repayment. If the instalments were spread 
over thirty-five years they would not come to so much. 

922. Five shillings an acre would yield £12,500? 
— Yes — we think that would be ample. That is the 
maximum. We sliould hope it would not be so much. 

923. Wliat is the capital sum at which you estimate 
the expense of the works? — Mr. Palmer is of opinion 
£120,000 would carry out a very good drainage scheme. 

924. That at 5 per cent, would only cost £6,000 a 
year. That is aD. 

925. Then why do you pro^ride for £12,500 a year 
taxation? — We would have to go into some of the 
tributary rivers and to carry out some works upon 
them also. 

926. What sum would they cost — let us have all 
the figures connected with the question 1 — I have not 
gone into a calculation of the expenditure required 
upon those tributary rivers. 

927. Do you suppose they would take another 
£120,000? — About that. 

928. Then you believe it would cost altogether about 
£240,000?— Yes. 

929. Mr. Mulholland. — When you say five 
shillings per acre I suppose that is an average ? — Yes — 
some would be more and some less. 

930. Mr. Greene. — A mltounderstanclthattheonly 
objection you have to the drainage scheme as caiTied 
out by the Board of Works is that it did not antici- 
pate the large additional quantity of water that would 
come down bo the lake when the di’ainage of the 
interior of the country was improved ? — Yes. 

931. Was that the only objection? — It was the 
principal objection. That was the cardinal defect of 

932. It was correct enough, save that it did not 
anticipate the immense addition of water that would 
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be carried down? — Yes: it did not make sufficient 
provision for that. 

933. Mr. Dickson. — Do you think the drainage 
of the Bann is in as good a position as when first the 
works were completed ? — I think there is very little 
difference — there may here and there he a little silting 
up, owing chiefly to the stoppage tlie weirs have 
caused. We include a considerable portion of the 
lands which were included in the former award. I 
know upon one estate an objection was taken shortly 
after the award was made, that some of the lands 
which were scheduled ought not to have been scheduled, 
and that lands which were not scheduled ought to have 
been scheduled, and the Commissioners reduced the 
taxation on that ground, as they were satisfied a mis- 
take had been made. On some portions of the sche- 
duled lands the proprietors allege that although the 
water had ceased to cover the surface of the land, yet 
that they were so saturated with moisture that tillage 
was impossible, and I have seen myself on some of 
those lajids that were paying the di-ainage tax, if you 
take a spade even in the summer time and dig six or 
eight inches you will find the water welling up imme- 
diately, so that the saturation of the land continued, 
although the surface 'was apparently relieved from the 
flooding. 

934. General Dickens. — As I understand you are of 
opinion that on the whole — setting aside the question 
of expenditure — the result of the drainage scheme 
which was carried out in 1859 was beneficial? — Yes. 

936. And is so still? — Yes. 

936. And of course it has been beneficial to the 
owners and occupiers on the shores of Lough Neagh 
and Lough Beg ? — Certainly. 

937. Mr. Dickson. — I believe the payment of the 
instalments of the drainage charge ^vill soon cease? — 
Yes : we have only one payment more to make. 

938. Therefore the occupiers wDl be relieved from 
that tax in future? — The occupiers upon the large 
estates will, but on some of the smaller estates I think 
the drainage charge has become part of the rent, and 
I do not know how it ^vilI be arranged. 

939. Chairman. — You mean the payment for the 
capital money expended? — Yes, for the original 
capital. 

940. The cessation of that will not relieve them 
from the tax for maiatenanee ? — No. Of course the 
works must be kept up. 

941. Mr. Dickson. — You say that on the large 
estates the tax will cease as far as the occupiers are 
concenied ? — Yes. 

942. But that upon the smaller estates it has been 
added to tlie rent and may continue to be chai'ged to 
the occupiers as portion of their rent ? — Yes — I don’t 
know how it will be. It is a mattei- that will have 
to be arranged between the landlords and tenants. 

943. Chairman. — I did not quite gather from your 
evidence whether Lord Donegall is favoiuable or other- 
wise to your scheme ? — The Marquess himself has not 
yet had an opportunity of expressing his opinion, but 
Mr. Torrens, his agent, has had a consultation with 
me upon the matter, and Mr. Toreens’ opinion is, that 
if his lordship’s preperty is injured he will be com- 
pensated for it. 

944. You have really no instructions from his lord- 
ship one way or the other, have you ? — I should think 
the Marquess would be slow to say he was advei'se to it. 



945. But you are not insti-ucted by him ? — No. Dnm,iK. 

946. Major Nolan. — Are you iustracted by the aa, isao. 
Marquess of Donegal! to object to Lough Neagh being 

reduced below the present summer level? — No. I giovw. 
should think if that were contemplated I would 
have got instructions from his lordshij). I told Mr. 

Ton-eus my opinion was that the level of Lough Neagh 
should not be reduced below the present summer 
standard. 

947. Is that your opinion? — It is. 

948. Why do you think that? — I think it would bo 
of no use to reduce it so low for ponding purposes, 
except temporai-ily to allow it to be reduced and to use 
it, as a pond would be more useful than to use it as a 
liver, and the land, if reclaimed, would perhaps not 
be worth as much as some people expect. I know on 
the w^t side of tlie Lough the land in some places is 
almost valueless. 

949. Do you mean the land that has been reclaimed ? 

—Yes. 

950. Would not the lowei'ing of Lough Neagh below 
the present summer level help the drainage of the 
saturated lands of which you were speaking just now? 

— No doubt it might be good for the chainage, but if 
the Lough was kept at the summer level it is the 
opinion of eveiybody that it would be quite sufficient 
for drainage purposes. 

951. Would it not help to keep it from exceeding 
the summer level if it were occasionally below that 
level? — It certainly would, and the sluices we anti- 
cipate would have that effect. For instance, in Sep- 
tember, before the autumn floods came, the sluices 
would be giving the river something to do — keeping 
the river at work and reducing the lake, and then 
when the floods came the lake would act as a reservoir, 
and its capacity for ponding purposes' would be in- 
creased by reason of the liver ha'ving relieved it of 
part of its water before the floods came. 

952. Using the sluices in the way you mention, how 
much do you expect the floods would rise above the 
summer level ? — It is the opinion of many ])ersons that 
the sluices could be made so efficient, by judicious 
management, that the waters of the lake would never 
exceed the summer level. 

953. Do you yourself think that engineering possi- 
ble ? — I do not. 

954. Then, why do you object to the water being 
reduced temporaiily below the summer level : would 
not that materially assist in the accomplishment of the 
object in view?— -One reason is, I know that Lord 
O’Neill would very much object to the level being 
reduced, it would injure the appearance of his place — 
the water being lowered would expose the bed of the 
lake which is rough and stony on the east shore of the 
lake. 

955. What is the character of the shore ? — On the 
east it is covered mth large, black boiddei-s — on the 
west it is silver sand. 

956. On the east the shore would look very ugly, I 
suppose? — Yes; that is one of the objections Lord 
O’Neill has to the water being reduced below the sum- 
mer level — it would spoil the appearance of his place 
as a residential property. 

957- Could those stones be removed at a reasonable 
expense? — Well, tlie shore would still look rather 
rough, but, of course, that could be done. 



Mr. Thomas B. Palmer, c.e., Aghadowey, county Londonderry, examined. 



958. Chairman. — You are a Civil Engineer? — 
Yes. 

959. Have you examined the lands which are the 
•subject of our present inquiry ? — Yes. I have gone 
over the Lower Bann from Lough Neagh to Coleraine, 
and taken the levels and measurements. 

,960, Have you heard the evidence that has 
■been given on behalf of the proprietors of lands on 



the west side of the river, and the works proposed for 
the improvement of the drainage system ? — Yes. 

961. You know the nature of what has been pro- 
posed in order to effectuate the object in -view ? — I do. 

962. Do you, as an engineer, concur in the opinion 
which has been expressed that the proposed works 
would be sufficient for the purpo.se ? — I say that simply 
lowering the weirs by two feet would only give relief 
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— not the complete prevention of flooding wanted by 
the people of the district. 

9G3. Have you considered what area that improve- 
ment of the drainage would affect ? — The execution 
of the works upon the Lower Bann, which I shall 
presently describe, would, in my opinion, so i-elieve 
Lough Neagh that it would enable the improved 
drainage of all the lands now depending upon it for 
an outiall. 

964. What Ls the extent of these lands? — I think 
Mr. Glover’s estimate (50,000 acres) i.s about correct. 

965. You are of opinion that the proposed works 
would benefit 50,000 acres? — Yes ; about that. 

966. Can you give an estimate of the probable 
expense of those works? — t should say about 
.£120,000 — ^they might be done for something less. 

967. That is the estimated expense of the Bann 
works proper? — Yes, 

968. General Dickens. — What quantity of water do 
you propose to discharge by the proposed works ? — 
Between 800,000 and 1,000,000 cubic feet per minute. 

989. Do you mean that you can put that quantity 
of water over Toome weir ? — Yes ; I would provide 
for the cUsoharge of that quantity of water from the 



970. You think if that were done it would give 
effectual relief to all tlie lands in the area you have 
mentioned ? — I think so. 

971. Major Nolan. — What does your scheme pro- 
pose witli regard to the navigation of the river ? — We 
think it would be better to abolish the navigation 
altogether, as the benefits do not justify the expense 
iiivoived in maintaining it. 

972. You abolish the navigation altogether ? — ^Yes ; 
as not yielding anytliing like an adequate return for 
the expenditure. 

973. Chairman. — When you speak of aholishing 
the navigation altogether you mean to i-emove the 
weirs between Toome and Coleraine? — Yes — that is 
part of the proposal. 

974. That would have the effect of abolishing the 
navigation ? — It would. 

975. If any scheme could be proposed, which 
without abolishing the navigation, would effectually 
relieve the lands from water, and improve the drainage 
of the district, I suppose you would not object? — 
Certainly not ; but I have not heard any plan put 
forward which would do that, and I doubt its prac- 
ticability, having regard to the probable outlay and 
the resulting benefit. Upon a careful examination of 
the Lower Bann, with the view of ascertaining its 
capacity for discharging the flood waters from the 
lake, I find that ihe works carried out for navigation 
purposes interfere completely with the effectual dis- 
charge of the water. The flood discharge which Mr. 
M'Mahon provided for was 400,000 cubic feet per 
minute, to maintain the lake at a level of 47'06 feet 
above low water spring tides at Coleraine, and at two 
feet upon the centre portion of Toome weir ; but 
since the execution of the navigation works, ovving to 
thorough drainage having been attempted along 
some of the tributaries to Lough Neagh, the discharge 
has increased to as much as 800,000 cubic feet pei' 
miuute on one occasion in the year 1877. Conse- 
quently the capacity of the charnel provided by liis 
scheme is inadequate to the present requu-ements. 

976. Mr. Dickson. — Where do you propose to 
commence the works? — At the Cuts weir, I beg to 
produce for the inspection of the Commissioners plans 
and sections showing the proposed works. The lands 
coloured bine on the plans are those which are subject 
to floods from the excess of water poured into the 
Bann from Lough Neagh at cei-tain periods of the 
year. 

977. You ])roj)ose to remove the weii' at Portna? — 
Yes ; I consider that essentially necessary. The level 
of the west of Portna weir is seven feet higher than 
that of the bed of the navigation channel at Toome, 
so that, acting in its capacity as a dam, it ponds back 
262,386,300 cubic feet of water, which has no means 



of escape owing to the existence of this weir. The 
result is that when a heavy fall of rain occurs Lough 
Neagh commences discharging its flood watei-s into the 

Lower Bann (or, more pi-operly speaking, on to it) 

which is already nearly full of ponded water. The 
consequence is, that there not being a sufficient fall to 
create the velocity necessary to discharge the surjJus 
waters in the required time, the river becomes choked 
up, drowning Toome wen and flooding the sun-ounding 
lands. 

978. The object of the works you propose is to in- 
crease the storage power of the lake? — Yes ; by intro- 
ducing a sufficient number of sluices into Toome weir 
as shown on the section. By this means I calculate 
that the lake could be reduced during the dry intervals 
that occur throughout the winter, and thus be pre- 
pared to receive the volume of water that will be 
poured into it after heavy rains. The sluices woidd 
enable the man in charge to let off the water in the 
commencement of the rain, so as to give the Lower 
Bann as much to discharge as possible, and thus, 
equalise the supply to the river. 

979. Are you aware that at Portglenone the capacity 
of the river is only sufficient to discharge about 

260.000 feet per minute? — I think I understood Mr, 
O’Neill to state tliat. [Mr. O'Neill. — I thinlc so — ^my 
estimate is 298,000 per minute as the maximmn.] 

980. You are going to provide for a discharge of 

800.000 cubic feet per minute ? — Yes. 

981. How can you do that? — According to my 
calculation Portglenone now discharges 365,000 cubic 
feet per miuute when there is a great flood. By the 
proposed works, the river there would be deepened — 
the area when excavated would be considerably greater 
than at present, besides inci-easing the velocity of the 
water. If you look at the section you will see that 
the sectional area of tliat portion of the river will be 
nearly doubled and the velocity of the water will also 
be augmented. 

982. General Dickens. — By increasing the depth of 
the channel you increase its discharging power to a 
still gi-eater extent ? — Yes. 

983. You say that the effect of the proposed exca- 
vations would be to increase its discharging capacity 
to 800,000 feet per minute? — Yes. 

984. You propose to remove the Portna weir? — 
Yes. 

985. And in order to get the full advantages derived 
from cutting away the shoal you must remove the 
Portna weir ? — Yes. We increase the gradient of the 
river — so as to accelerate the water. 

986. What gitidient do you calculate that the 
channel would have ? — Eight inches to a mile on the 
average. 

987. Mr. Mulholland. — How much would that 
increase the velocity of the stream ? — It would nearly 
double it. 

987. Mr. Dickson. — What is the nature of the pro- 
posed works between Toome and Portna? — [Witness 
explains by reference to the plans.] The shoals wliicL 
would require to be excavated have a channel already 
cut through them for navigation purposes. In the 
summer the river could be run oft’ by means of the 
lock at Portna to such a level as would leave the por- 
tions to be excavated dry, the excavators leaving pit- 
walls to keep out the water, which could he removed 
afterwards by dredging. 

988. Do you propose your works to terminate at 
Portna ? — Not at all. 

989. Do you go on to the Cuts? — We do. 

990. What is the character of the works proposed 
between Portna and the Cuts ? — We propose to reduce 
tire Movauagher and Camroe shoals, and remove 
weirs. I aliould obsei-ve that there is a very consider- 
able obstruction in the river before you readi the Cuts 
— I mean “ Loiighan Island.” That is a very serious 
obstruction. 

991. What do you propose to do with it ? — I would 
excavate the river channel, as shown on the plan, so- 
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as to give the required sectional area in this part of the 
river. 

992. Mr. Mulholland. — The sectional area at that 
point is, I believe, smaller than at any other part of 
the river? — Yes. 

993. By the works you propose what would be the 
fall in that part of the channel ? — The present fail is 
five or six inches to the mile ; by the proposed works 
that would be increased to eight inches, and the sec- 
tional area would be greatly increased. 

994. How much would you lower the Cuts weir ? — I 
would lower it two feet and put in sluices. 

995. Mr. DiCKSOrr. — Are we to understand that for 
an outlay of £120,000, by lowering some of the weirs, 
removing others, and sluicing that at Toome, and 
by deepening the shoals, so as to give an average fall 
of eight inches to the mile, with an improved sectional 
area, you can provide for a discharge along the whole 
course of the river of 800,000 cubic feet of water per 
minute ? — Yes. 

996. Chaieiian. — I imderstood you to say the dis- 
charging force would even exceed that ? — Yes ; I esti- 
mate it at between 800,000 and one million feet per 
minute. 

997. Mr. Mulholland.— -I suppose that would 
depend upon the height of the water over Toome weir ? 
— Yes. 

998. What would be the capacity of the sluices you 
propose to introduce at Toome weir 1 — I propose in- 



troducing sluices adequate to discharging from 300,000 Dubm«. 
to 400,000 crrbic feet per minute. I would also have -O®- 22 . isso. 
gauges by which the man in charge could regulate the jj,. TUumasB 
lake. As soon as the lake began to fill he would open PalmiT, o.s. 
the sluices so as to give the jiver as much to discharge 
as possible, in order that when the floods woiild come 
the lake would have been so i-educed that it woxild act 
as a reservoir. 

999. Major Nolan. — What would be the cost of 
the shuces at Toome weir? — From £2,000 to £3,000. 

1000. Wliat width of the weir would you sluice? — 

1 have not yet completed my plans as to that, but I 
should say two-thirds or three-fourths of its extent. 

1001. Suppose the Toome weir were removed alto- 
gether, how many feet would the lake fall below 
present summer level 1 — Do you mean taking the 
Lower Bann in its present state ? 

1002. No. Supposing you removed the obstruc- 
tions in the river, as you proposed to do, and removed 
the Toome weir altogether, how many feet would yo\i 
reduce the lake below the present summer level ? — 
should say five or six feet. Li dry weather six feet I 
am sxu-e. 

1003. Chairjian. — Would reducing the weirs by 
two feet and improving the cliannel of the river have 
the effect of removing the possibility of a flood? — It 
would be a great relief, but not a complete measure. 

It might be found necessary to have regiilating weu-s 
in the improved river channel for the fishing interest. 



Mr. Thomas Kelly examined. 



1004. Chairman. — In what position do you appear 
before us? — I attend on behalf of the people in our 
district. I am also a great sufferer myself. 

1005. What is your district? — The“New Ferry” 
district between Toome and Portglenone. 

1006. You are on the Lower Bann 1 — Yes. 

1007. Was the condition of your district improved 
by the drainage works that were executed twenty years 
ago ? — I think the works that have been proposed by 
Mr. Glover and Mr. Palmer would be the means of 
improving our district 

1008. What I asked you was, whether the condition 
of the district was improved by the drainage works 
that were executed twenty years ago ? — No, ^ey were 
not the thing at all. People are complaining very 
much, they have not got half value for the money. 

1009. Do you recollect the state of the county 
immediately after the works were executed? — I do. 

1010. Was the condition of the county as regards 
drainage — setting aside the question of expense — 
improved by the execution of the works from what 
it was before ? — It was. 

1011. Have you observed any deterioration latterly, 
or have they got worse, during the last few years ?-— 
Yes, the water rises quicker than it did formerly. 

1012. What do you attribute that to 1 — I think it 
is caused by the obstruction in the Lower Bann. 

1013. In the Lower Bann ? — Yes. 

1014. Have youheai-dthe evidence of the last two 
witnesses wth reference to this obstruction? — I have. 

1015. Do you agree with them as to the mode of 
getting rid of it ? — I do. 

1016. Do you think the people about would be 
satisfied with the execution of these works ? — Quite 

1017. And that they would be content to pay for 
them ? — Yes. 

1018. Mr. Dickson. — You have contributed to the 
cost of the old works ? — Yes. We were tenants — my 
brother and I — and we purch^ed in the Incumbered 
Estates Court. 

1019. On wliat side of the Bann is your property ? 

I have land on both sides of the river — in Antrim 

us well as in Derry. 

1020. What was the amount of your taxation in 



connexion with the works per acre ? — I was taxed in 
the county Antrim something about £6 a year. 

1021. For how many aci-es ? — I suppose about 
seventy acres. 

1022. How much on the Derry side ? — On the 
Derry side I suppose we have 200 or 250 acres, but 
there is a great deal of bog in it. 

1023. What is the amount of your taxation upon 
that ? — We bought out the taxation at the time we 
purchased it from Sir Hervey Bruce. 

1024. You bought out the taxation? — Yes, from 
tlie Board of Works, they took a lump sum for it, but 
I have been paying still for maintenance of the works, 
so much a year. 

1025. What have you to pay for maintenance? I 

tliink it is about £4 4s. a year. 

1026. Is tliat for both sides of the river ? — No ; I 
pay another tax on the other side. 

1027. Which side do you pay £4 4s. for? — For 
maintenance on the county Derry side. 

1028. On 250 acres? — Yes. That is between my 
brother and myself — £2 2s. each. 

1029. Does the £4 4s. represent 250 acres? — It 
represents nearly double that. 

1030. It represents nearly 500 acres? — Yes. 

1031. Major Nolan. — Is the navigation any use? — 
No sir. I took some shares in it, and I got I think a 
guinea, or £1 Is. Sd. out of about £20. 

1032. Mr. Dickson. — What did you take shares in ? 
— In a steamer — to encoui-age it, and I sent a good 
deal of goods myself by it, but it wiis of no use. I 
believe it has changed hands two or three timSs, 

1033. You now have the accommodation of the 
Derry Central Railway? — It is not much accommoda- 
tion to me. I am 36 miles from it. I have tlie 
Toome Railway and the Ballymena which are nearer 
than Magberafelt. 

1034. Is your evidence that the country does not 
require the navigation works any longer ? — Yes. The 
navigation is no use. 

1035. The railway accommodation is suflicient? — 
Yes. 

1036. Chairman. — You have three railways near 
you ? — Yes. 

1037. And you do not want the navigation? — No. 
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Ddblin. 1038. You derive no advantage from the canal run- 
Dio. 22 , 1880 . ning by your faim ? — No. 

Mr Th^as 1039. Major Nolan. — Do you know any one who 

Keily. derives any benefit from the navigation ? — No: there 

ia one man who brings up a thousand of brick now 
and then — if you call that deriving a benefit. 

1040. Mr. Dicksos. — Would the people you repre- 
sent be willing to submit to further taxation in o^er 
to have the' floods diminished! — I think they would if 
the drainage wa-s properly carried out. 

1041. If they had confidence in the plans? — Yes, 
but half drainage is no use. To lower the water two 
feet would be little or no use. Let them take the 
water away altogether. There will never be any na- 
vigation in that part of the river, for the railway runs 
on both sides. 

1042. Major Nolan. — How much would you like 
it to be lowered ? — I would like it cleared away to the 
bottom. 

1043. To the bottom of Lough Neagh? — To the 
bottom of the Bann, to clear it off. The increased 
velocity of the river would save a great deal of ex- 
pense in dredging, for the water will make room for 
itself. 

1044. Mr. Dickson. — The people whom you repre- 
sent would submit to taxation if the navigation is 
swept away and a clear course made for the river to 
cari’y the water from lough Neagh to the sea? — 
Quito so. 

1045. But if the navigation is maintained you think 
there will be dissatisfaction ? — I do : it is of no use at 
all. You cannot possibly have both navigation and 
drainage, for the one spoils the other. The scheme 
was entirely ■wrong — it prevents the progi-ess of the 
country — for we have a great deal of good land intlie 
district, if it was properly drained. 

1046. You think there is no prospect, as far as 



your district is' concerned, of the navigation beinv oT 
any use? — No. 

1047. Tliere ai-e no towns of importance which 
would be served hy such communication? — No, they 
are served by the railway. There is a good road to 
the Northern Counties Railway and the people cany 
their goods down by it to and from the railway station. 

1048. Has not an Act been recently passed for the 
formation of a railway to Portgleuone 1 — Yes, and it 

will be made. I am a shareholder in that myself 

it comes opposite the New FeiTy. We want a brid-re 
badly across the river at the New Reny. I produce 
a plan of a proposed bridge at that point, if you will 
be kind enough to look at it — the plan has been made 
by an eminent engineer, Mr. Lewis. 

1049. Do you live at tlis New Fei-ry ? — My son 
lives near it. I have a factory at the Antrim side. 

1050. Is it not the case that there is no bridge 
across the Bann between Portgleuone and Toome ?— 
None. There is no way of crossing except by ferry 
boats; and the boats are getting so old I am afraid 
some accident will happen. The point where we seek 
to erect the bridge is half way between Toome and Port- 
glenone — if you measure the distances between the 
bridges on the map you will see that between that 
and Coleraine they ai'e much nearer to each other, 
and it would require a bridge at New Perry to keep 
up the proportion. 

1051. How many miles is it from Portglenone to 
Toome ? — Nine miles. 

1052. And no bridge between those points ?— None. 
Notliing but the ferry. 

1053. What is the distance from the New Perry 
to Portglenone ! — Four miles and a half. 

1054. Mr. Greene. — Have you an estimate of the 
cost of the bridge? — Yes — the estimate is £7,000. 
It might be done for less, perhaps. 



Mr. William 



hfr. William Eccles, 

1056. Chairman. — What position do you occupy? 

I am Clerk of tlie Coleraine Town Commissioners, 

and Secretary of the Coleraine Harbour Commis- 
sioners. 

1056. Do you attend on behalf of both of those 
bodies ? — I do. The opinions of the two boards are, I 
may say, identical, with regard to the questions con- 
nected with tliis inquiry. 

1057. Have you any connexion witli the navigation 
of the Bann ? — No, fuller than the indirect connexion 
which the Ooleiuine Harbour Commi^ionei-s have 
with regard to the navigation of the river. 

1058. Do you Avisli to lay any statement before the 
Commission -\vith reference to the scheme which has 
been proposed ? — I do. The Coleraine Harbour Com- 
missioners having received notice of the inquuy which 
is at present being held, met on the 17tli December, 
and passed the follo\ving resolutions ; — 

“Moved by Captain Stronge, seconded by I'lr. R. A. 
Taylor, and resolved — that the Secretary be instructed to 
submit the following statement at the Iloyal Commission pf 
Inquiry on Inland Navigation, and also give any general 
evidence thereon as may be necessary ; — 

1. That the original plan combined navigation and 
drainage, and with this view a complete system of naviga- 
tion to the sea was proposed. 

“ 2. That the incomplete character of the navigation 
works as executed, by reason of the navigation being con- 
tinued no farther than Castleroe, has caused the failure of 
the inland navigation. 

“ 3. That this defect in the navigation works is now 
about to be remedied, by the erectioti of two piers at the 
mouth of the river, and dredging works, which with the 
outlay already incurred, will be about £88,000, of which 
sum the Town Commissioners have previously expended 
about £22,000.’’ 

1059. Is Castleroe between Coleraine and the sea? 
— No — Castleroe is at tlie Cutts. The navigation 
Hchemo as can-ied out is from Toome to Castleroe, and 
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is therefore incomplete, as it was always contemplated 
that there should be a seaward outlet. 

1060. You wish to improve the Bann navigation ?' 
— Yes — the portion from Castleroe to the sea. 

1061. How far is it from Coleraine to the mouth of' 
the river ? — Pour miles. 

1062. Mr- Greene. — Have the Harbour Commis- 
sioners control over that portion of the river ? — They 
have control from Castleroe to the sea. 

1063. Castleroe is what we understand as “The 
Cutts”? — Yes. The river is tidal up to Castleroe, 
and the Harbour Commissioners have power to charge 
dues upon vessels coining from Castleroe down the 
river. 

i0G4. Chairman. — Proceed with the statement of 
the Harbour Commissioners. ["Witness reads] — 

“ 4. That a contract for the construction of two moles 
at the mouth of the river has been accepted, and the works 
will be proceeded with immediately under the supervision 
of Sir John Gootc, c.b. 

“ 6. That a free grant of £30,000 has been made for this 
purpose to the Coleraine Harbour Commissioners, by the 
JIono)-able the Irish Society, and that a loan on very 
favourable terras has been negociated with the English 
Public Works Loan Board — repayable by way of annuity 
in forty years at four per cent. 

“ 6. That the best way to relieve the ratepayers from the- 
costs of the maintenance of the, navigation works would be 
to develop a tB'ade on the river, which would doubtless be 
the case when the navigation works are completed, Colerrine 
being the natural outlet for the district. 

“ 7. That the ilrainagc of the district and the improve- 
ment of the na- igation can be best effected by deepening 
and widening tlie channel of the Lower Bann, and in this 
way combine the intei'ests of navigation and drainage as at 
first designed. 

“ 8. riiat the removal of these works would be most in- 
jurious to the town of Coleraine which contributed largely 
to their construction, and would hinder the development 
of the trade of the district. 
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“ 9- That the Commissioners are advised that the re- 
moval of the navigation works would have no appreciable 
effect in alleviating the occasional floodings to which 
portions of the district are subject." 

1065. That statement embodies the views of tlie 
Coleraine Harbour Commissionei-s 1 — Yes. 

1066. You saj the opinions of the Tomti Commis- 
sioners are identical 1 — Yes, your secretary, Mr. 
Godley, has been furnished with a copy of some reso- 
lutions passed by the Town Commissioners on the 
subject of tlie navigation of the Banii. 

1067. You had better read them ? [Witness reads 
as follows] : — 

“ Coleraine Town Commissioners, 
17th December, 1880. 

‘‘ SPECIAL MEETINO. 

“ It was moved by Mr. Cuthbert. seconded by hir. Daly 
and resolved — 

“ That in the opinion of this Boaicl the removal of the 
navigation works on the Lower Bann to which the town of 
Coleraine has largely contiibuted, would be injurious to 
the interests of Coleraine and the ti-ade of tlie district 

That inasmuch as the connecting link with the sea, to 
the want of which the failure of the navigation on the 
inland waters must be attributed, is about to be supplied, 
it would be highly inexpedient In the public interest in any 
way to interfere with the inland navigation. 

“That the dredging and widening of the channel of the 
river would he absolutely necessary to remedy the periodic 
floodings now complained of, and at the same time improve 
the navigation. 

“ The clerk was instructed to ])B ocecd to Dublin and 
give genei'al evidence similar to the views of the. Harbour 
Commissioners as read to the meeting." 

1068. CiiAnurAN. — It is stated in both these sete 
of resolutions that the town of Coleraine contributed 
largely to tlie original plans of these navigation works 
— how did that occur — there is no record of it ? — The 
districts were assessed under the award. 

1069. Was Coleraine assessed? — Yes. 

1070. The town of Coleraine? — Yes — I think so. 
Coleraine was included in the district benefited by 
the works, and it paid in the highest degree as one of 
the portions of the district supposed to be most largely 
benefited. 

1071. Major Nolan. — Y on mean that it paid 
towards the expense of the navigation works in the 
shape of county cess ? — Yes. 

1072. It paid nothing towards tho di-ainage charge ? 
— T am not aware that it did. 

1073. Chairman. — These resolutions also affirm 
that it is de.sirable that the navigation sliould be kept 
up in order to give the inhabitants of the district an 
outlet to the sea? — Yes. 

1074. Are tliere any railways traversing the district ? 
— The Deriy Central Railway i-ecently constructed 
connects Coleraine with Maglierai'elt. 

1075. Are tliere any other i-ailways in tlie district ? 
— There is the Northern Counties Railway, but it is 
at a considerable distance from the river. 

1076. But it passes through the district ? — Yes — 
but Ballymena, through which it passes is twelve or 
fourteen miles distant from the Baun. 

1077. Is there any communication by railway from 
this district to Belfast ? — There is a communication at 
the upper end of the district at I'ooine between 
Magherafelt and Belfast. That is thirty-three miles 
from Coleraine by the railway — it is a cross commu- 
nication — not jiarallel. 

1078. You are of opinion that in addition to the 
railway communication it would be of benefit to the 
district if the navigation were improved? — Yes. The 
Commissioners of Coleraine consider that the ex- 
penditure, though apparently connected with the 
navigation has been mainly incurred in connexion 
with the drainage ; that the rate levied by the Bann 
Trustees during the last few years has been almo.st 
^tirely confined to the drainage interest ; and tliat it 
IS in the interests of the drainage the main expenditure 
has been incurred. 



1079. Have you heai-d ihe evidence of tho witnesses 
who have been examined to-day? — Yes. 

1080. They did not seem to take that view ? — Well, 
that is the view taken by the Lower Bann Trustees 
themselves. I think that until recently the Lower 
Bann Ti-ustees were not fully aware of their re- 
sponsibility. They considered that their powers were 
restricted as regards the navigation works ; and the 
result was that only a small sum was for many years 
expended on the navigation, and tlie larger portion of 
the revenue was expended on drainage. The Com- 
missioners of Coleraine consider that the drainage 
works can be improved without the removal of the 
navigation works — and they rely on tlie evidence of 
Mr. Manning, C.E., who in his report states that the 
interests of navigation and drainage can be maintained 
together. 

1081. Do you think that the Coleraine Com- 
missioners would be prepared to show their confidence 
in their own opinion by taking over the navigation 
channel from the Tnistees and exonerating the counties 
from any further charge for its maintenance? — Well, 
at tho present time I tliinle tlie Commissioners would 
hardly feel themselvc.s in a position to deal with the 
question, bearing in mind the heavy work they have 
on hand as already mentioned ; but supposing a cross 
channel trade is established after the construction of 
the works. 

1082. I am afraid tliat is assuming a gi-eat deal? — 
The Commissioners fully expect it. At present there 
are only about 8 feet of water over the sandbank at 
the entrance of the river at high tide. This renders 
it impossible for vessels to come in with regularity or 
safety in stress of weather, and the consequence is that 
the trade of Coleraine has been confined to small 
coasters. 

1083. Mr. Dickson. — That is the trade to the 
bridge of Coleraine? — Yes. 

1084. Chaikjian. — I s there only a deptli of 8 
feet at high water? — Yes — in very high tides it may 
rise to 9 feet, but ic is not safe for vessels drawing 
more than 8 feet to come up in stress of weather. 

1085. What is the depth inside of Coleraine? — 
About IS feet from the cii'-rance of the rii'er to tlie 
quay. Sir .Toliii Coote’s plans ai'c calculated to give 
a uai'igable depth of from 10 to 12 feet at kiw water 
of Rjiriiig tides. Tliis, reckoning the rise at 6 feet, 
will give 16 or 18 feet at high water and will allow 
vessels of fair size and tonnage, to come to Coleraine. 

1086. Major Noi~\n. — Can you state tho total 
amount paid by the town of Coleraine on account of 
the navigation v-orks 1 — I cannot. 

1087. Was the total amount expended both for the 
Lower and Upper Bann — .£37,000 ? — Yes. 

1088. How much did Coleraine pay out of that — 
would it be more than £1,000? — I cannot say. The 
valuation of the town and liberties of Coleraine is 
£30,000 ; or if you include the half-barony of Coleraine, 
the valuation will be £80,000. Tliese two districts 
have united in giving a guarantee for the purpose of 
executuig the present harbour works — that is to say, 
a district of country manning on the Derry side 12 
miles along tlie river, and this district is directly 
interested in the navigation works having contributed 
towards the expense of their construction, and the 
district along the opposite bank of the river would of 
course be materially interested also. 

1089. Mr.DiCKSON. — Youhave spoken about develop- 
ing the trade of the river when your new hai-bour works 
are completed. Where do you expect to do the trade ? 
— Well, Portmishis a small port at present, and it is 
liable to be silted up. The beach is gradually en- 
croaching on the sea, and tlie entrance to Portnisli is 
gradually becoming more obstructed. At present the 
harbour of Portriisli has a revenue of about £2,000 a 
year from clues; and it is expected that the larger 
portion of that will come to Coleraine as soon as the 
works arc comjiletecl. 

1090. Well, supjiosing you are riglit in that expec- 
tation, and that you had the shipping of Portrusli 
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transfen-ed to Coleraine, may I ask -where do you expect 
to do a trade up the river ? — ^There is, in the fii-st 
place, the to-wn of Garvagh. 

1091. How far is Gai-vagh from the navigation, and 
at what locks -would you discharge and take in traffic 
for Garvagh 1 — It is about two or three miles distant 
from the river dii-ect. 

1092. At wliat point of the river would you do the 
Garvagh traffic ? — Near the bridge at Agivey. 

1093. How far is it from Garvagh to the navigation 
works at Agivey? — I do not know whether the traffic 
would be at Agivey or not. 

1094. You state that the navigation of the Bann 
would be of use for Garvagh ti-affio. I want you to 
tell me the most convenient point on tlie river for 
Garvagh — wliat is the distance? — I can hardly say. 

1095. Another witness states it is eight miesfrom 
the bridge to Garvagh ? — I believe so. 

1096. Then, that being so, may we not put Garvagh 
out of the case? — Yes, I suppose so. 

1097. No-w, what is the next to-wn, is it Kilrea ? — 
Yes. 

1098. What is the population of Kilrea? — About 
1,500 or 2,000. 

1099. “V^at is the nearest point of the river for 
Kilrea ? — The Bridge. 

1100. How far from Kilrea? — Less than a mile 
and a half. 

1101. That is, there would be a mile and a half of 
cartage from the bridge to Kihea? — Yes. 

1102. What would that cost per ton? — Well, I speftk 
under correction when I say it is a mile and a half, 
but it is about that. 

1103. Would you say that would cost a shilling a 
ton for cartage?— About that. 

1104. Is KUrea a station on the Derry Central 
railway ? — Yes, and as the station is only three quai‘- 
ters of a mile from the to-wn, no doubt the difference 
in the expense of delivering goods to the railway 
station and to the river would not be material. 

1105. Exactly so. That disposes of Kilrea. Now 
what is the next town from which you expect traffic ? — 
Well, as to the other towns I cannot speak from my 
own knowledge, but some of them lie at a short dis- 
tance from tlie river. 

1106. Wliat towns are they ; mention any of them ? 
— There is the town of Magliera. 

1107. How far is JIaghera from the river? — lam 
not in a position to state accurately. 

1108. Is it not a considerable number of miles? — I 
am not certain. [Mr. O’Neill, C.E., said it was seven 
or eight miles from the river. Mr. Glover said, mea- 
suring by the road, it was near twelve miles.] 

1109. Now, what towns ai-e there on the navigation 
between the Cute and Toome bridge ? — Portglenone is 

1110. That is above Kilrea? — Yes. 

1111. How far is tire railway from Portglenone ? — 
I should say about five miles. 

1112. Is there a nan-ow-gauge railway about to be 
formed, connecting Portglenone with Ballymena ? — I 
believe so. 

1113. Has the Act of Parliament been applied for 1 
— Yes. So I rrnderstand. 

1114. Poiiglenone is a village of about 1,000 in- 
habitants? — Yes. 

1115. Do you expect to haveanytrade from Lough 
Neagh to Coleraine? — I don’t think so. 

1116. Where do you expect there would be any 
traffic ? — I think from Toomo down. 

1117. Prom Toome down you think there would 
be ti’iiffic ? — I do. 

1118. What are the rates for coal from English 
and Scotch poris to Portrush at present? — Tliey vary. 
The rates from English ports to Coleraine are 6s. 6c^. 
]>er ton at pieseut. That of coui-se is higher than 
the rates would be if the sandbank were removed. 
It would then be less than 5s. 6(7. 

1119. And the rate from Scotland would I suppose 
bo the same ? — A little less, I think. 



1120. What would the cartage be from theharbour 
of Coleraine to the railway station at Coleraine ? — 
About 6d. per ton. 

1121. The Deny Central Railway has the com- 
nrnm? of the towns along the river, has it not?— Yes, 
but the railway rates for goods are jwetty high. The 
average railway rates from Coleraine to Kilrea for 
some classes of goods are from 5s. 6d. to 6s. per t(iE. 
Even on the cheaper class of goods, such as'meal and 
grain the rate is 3s. 6cf. per ton. 

1122. What is the rate for coal? — Something a 
little over that. 

1123. As a matter of fact canal traffic only suits 
the coarser class of goods — such as coal, salt, and 
minerals — now, do you chink the inhabitants of 
Kilrea and the smaller towns would avail themselves 
of the river accommodation ? — I think if vessels doing 
a trade with cross-channel ports -were able to come up 
to Coleraine, it would be for tlie interest of farmers 
and others to have barges regularly sent do\vn the 

stream towed by steamers or otheiuvise — to convey 

goods between Coleraine and the various places along 
the river. 

1124. Do you consider that the advantages the 
oecupiei’s and taxpayers along the navigation would 
derive from water communication with Coleraine 
would be such that they would tliink it worth the 
^1,000 a year- which they would have to pay for the 
maintenauce of the works— I suppose you are aware 
that the taxpayers have to pay something like £1,000 a 
year for tlie maintenance of tlie navivation ? — As I 
stated before we consider tliat the gi-eater portion of 
that expenditure is in connexion with drainage. 

1125. Are you aware that we have had e-vidence 
that from the time the award was made in 1860 until 
1878 the Navigation Commissioners expended notliing 
on drainage ? — I know that is said. 

1126. yo that it is only recently they have com- 
menced expending money on di-ainage ?— W e believe 
that if the Boaixls had been consolidated at first, and 
that one Board had taken both interests in hands, 
that a considerable portion of the outlay which was 
expended upon navigation, so called, would liave been 
found to have really been an outlay in connexion 
with drainage. 

1127. To come back to a question already put— 
would the Harbour Commissioners and Town Coin- 
missioiiei's of Coleraine show their confidence in the 
value of this navigation, and the benefits to be deriveil 
from it, by taking over the works, and relie-ving the 
tax-payers from the cost of maintaining them for the 

future ? I ai-n not in a position to speak -with 

authority on that subject, irxasmuch as the harbour 
works ai'e at present not yet begun, though the tender 
for them has been accepted. When they have been 
coinplet--d, if a proposal be made to the Commissioners 
to tako charge of the navigation from Toome to 
Coleraine, I believe I may say on their behalf it will 
receive consideration. 

1128. Do you think they would consent to take up 
the navigation works of the Bann, and to relieve the 
rate-payers of the cost of maintaming them ? — I can- 
not speak with authority, but I believe tliey would 
take the subject into consideration. 

1129. Do you think there is any object in maiu- 
tauiing eight feet of water upon the sills of locks for 
navigation purposes ? — The navigation works at the 
present time are a failure so far as the receipt of tolls 
is conceined from vessels passing up and down the 
river. Of that there is no doubt ; but we have the 
opinions of engineers that there would not be any ap- 
preciable saving in the costs connected with the main- 
tenance of the v/orks by destroymg or removing the 
navig.ation works, and the Coleraine Commissiouere 
would deprecate their removal as inflicting an injury 
upon Coleraine, and an injury upon localities along 
the banks of the rivei-, without conferring any com- 
pensating advantages on the agricultural disti-icts. 

1130. Mr. Greexe. — H ow near does the railway 
that connects Coleraine with Deny come to where 
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tie proposed harbowr is about to be constructed? — •which -would not —-would Coleraine contribute a sub- Dubwk. 
Tie railway station is at a very short distance. The stantia^‘ portion, say £10,000 of theadditional expense? 1880 . 

line of railway from Derry to Coleraine passes over — Of course if it were shown that the navigation jj,. 
the river at a few hundred yards' distance from the works were completely against the interests of drain- Eccles. ■ 
quay. _ age, and that in the interests of drainage the naviga- •' 

1131. Does it not go near the mouth of the har- tion works should be completely removed, the people 

hour already ? — No ; it comes close to the quay of of Coleraine, though regretting the result, might feel 
dolerame, but it is about four miles from the enti-ance that they were forced by circumstance to acquiesce, in 
of the harbour. their removal. 

1132. Will the nearest point of the railway befour 1144. The question I asked was this, we have had 

Huies from the proposed works ? — No ; after a-ossing engineering evidence that a scheme might combine 
the river at Coleraine, the railway goes in a northerly navigation and drainage, but that such a scheme would 
dii-ection towards the entrance of the harbour, and at cost a larger sum -than one which merely provided for 
Castlerock it is much less than a mile distant. drainage — tliere was some difference of opinion as to 

1133. Is it at Castlerock the intended works are how much — some said it would be a few thousands 

to be erected? — Yes. more, others said it would be much more expensive ; 

1134. Youwould only be a mile from the railway what I wanted to know from you is would Coleraine 
then? — Less than that ; but tliat is not where the pay the difference— say £20,000 or £30,000, or what- 
quayage works are to be coustiuctecl. They will be ever it might be ? — I do not tliink the people of Cole- 
constructed furtlier np the river, as in stress of raine would be satisfied to pay the whole difference, 

•weather it -would not be a convenient place for land- Imt if tliey were taxed in proportion with other dis- 
ing goods so near the entrance of the harbour. tricts likely to be benefited, I thinli probably they 

1133. After you pass the bridge at Coleraine, the would have no objection, 
railway keeps quite close along the banks of the 1145. Would they be satisfied if tlie cost was 

Bann. Now, instead of the navigation channel, if assessed upon the two towns you have mentioned 

you had a -short spin down to where the harbour Kilrea and Portglenone, and Coleraine? — No, I think 
-works are, would not it answer all the pui-poses of not. 

the carrying trade? — Goods would still have to be ,1146. Is your case the same as the Limerick one — 
brought to and from the landing places by the rail- the Limerick people want the navigation kept ,up in 

•way — it is for the purpose of avoiding that. order to keep do-wn the railway fares. Are you 

1136. Mr. Dickson. — T o sum up your evidence apprehensive that the Railway Company -would raise 

you say the Town Commissioners and the Harbom- their fares if the navigation were discontinued ?— , 
Commissioners wish the navigation of the Bann to be Certainly. We have no doubt of it. We believe the 
maintained, in order to keep up a communication water carriage will serve a useful purpose as entering 
between Coleraine and Kih-ea and Lough Neagh ? — into competition with the railway, and that in that 

There are other towns besides Kilrea. way the railway carriage will be kept at a reasonable 

1137. I have been endeavouring to get from you and moderate rate, and we apprehend that if the 

the names of any other towns which you tliink would trade of the district were entirely dependent upon the 
afford a ti-affic. Gai-vagh, you say, we must put out railway, tlie people would be more or less at the 

of considei-ation ? — Yes. mercy of the railway company. At the present time 

1138. What other town would afford a traffic? — if you take the short distance bet-ween Coleraine and 

Portglenone and Toome. KOrea — sixteen miles — we find carters are regularly 

1139. Then you think there would be a trade with engaged in tlie ordinary traffic between the two places 
Portglenone and Kilrea? — Yes. I may, however, — some people prefer to pay Id or 2<7. per ton more, 
mention that the views of the Town Commissioners and have their goods delivered at their door, ratlier 
and Harbour Commissioners would be not altogether tJian to employ the railway, and what is the conse- 
agaiiist improvements in the way of draiufige. They quence — t)ie rates between Coleraine and Kilrea arc 
believe both drainage and navigation can very -well kept down by the cartage competition. 

go together, and that improvements can be maile by 1147. Cuaiuman. — W hal; have they to pay for con- 
widening ajid deepening the river fi-oai Toome to veyiiig the goods from the railway station to their own 
Poi-tna, and by making an excavation at the side of houses? — By the cheapest rate per railway tlie ciii-riap-e 
the Loughau ishind, wliich at jjrcsent is so great an between Coleraine and Kilrea would be 3s. 6(1. , and 
obstruction, and by whidi the backwater in times the cartage to and from the railway station would be 
of flood is thrown back on the adjacent country. We Is. id., making is. lOd., per ton for the cheapest class of 
believe very great improvements can be made in the goods. The cai'ters will deliver them at tiie trader’s 
drainage without materially, or indeed at all, affecting door for . 5s. per ton. For longer distances tlie ad- 
the na-vigation. vantages of water communication would become more 

1140. But the ratepayers of the entire district apparent. 

think it is unfair to tax them to the extent of £1,000 1148. Mr. Dickson. — W hat is the charge from 

a year for the maintenance of a navigation that can Coler-aine to Kilrea by water ? — It would cost exceed- 
only serve Poi-tglenone and Kilrea ? — That is not ingly little. If the goods were put on board the 
altogether occasioned by the navigation works. If vessels at Coleraine out of the bai'ges, there would 
the navigation works were altogetlier removed, the only be the cartage from Kilrea, down to the bridge, 

■works necessary in connexion with tlie drainage would about a mile and a half, to the point where the boats 
still require an outlay. load their cai-go. It is three quarters of a mile from 

1141. They don’t object to the taxation necessary the tOAvn of Kilrea to the railway station, so that 
for relief from floods and for the drainage of their there would be very little difference in cartage — on 
land — you heard the evidence which was given ? — the whole thei-e would, I think, be a sa-ving of 2s. or 
Tes ; but Mr. Hancock yesterday said it would be 2s. 6d. per ton. 

inadvisable to do away with the navigation works. 1149. Major Nolan. — T hen are we to understand 
Mr. O’Neill’s evidence was the same ; while the that one of the reasons on account of which you ask 
evidence of other witnesses went to establish tliat no the navigation to be maintained is that if it be discon- 
material saving could be effected by destroying the tinued you are apprehensive of the railway rates being 
navigation works. raised? — Yes: that is one of the reasons. 

1142. Tliat is an engineering question ? — Of course 1150. CiiAmMAN. — As I understand you represent 

it is, and there is a great difference of opinion with not the people of Coleraine, but the Harhoiu’ Corn- 
regard to it. _ missionevs ? — I am Clerk of the Town Commissioners, 

1143. Major Nolan. — S uppose there was a differ- and through them I represent the people of Coleraine, 
ence of £18,000 or £20,000 in the cost of a scheme I also represent the Harbour Commissioners whose 
winch provided for navigation over the cost of a scheme jurisdiction extends over a larger district. 

F 2 
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1151. You have told us that the Harbour Coniinis- 
sioners are engaged in a large expenditure for tlie 
purpose of improving the harbour of Coleraine ? — Yes. 

1152. Don’t you think that they may be actuated, 
in recommending the maintenance of the navigation 
of the Bann, by the desire to make that expenditure 
pay? — Of course. 

1153. Therefore, they are not purely disinterested? 

Of course their object is to increase the shipping 

traffic of Coleraine as much as possible ■, but whatever 
tends to increase the revenues of the Harbour Com- 
missioners must also tend to increase the trade of the 
country, and to piomote its prosperity. 

1154. Mr. Mulhollasd. — I think you said that the 
Commissioners have taken contracts for the execution 
of the works 1 — A. contract has been accepted by Mr. 
Lawson, of Glasgow — the work to be completed in 
forty months. 

1155. Would you object to lowering the water in 
the navigation channel two feet ? — Well, the reduction 
of the depth might of course not leave the channel 
in some cases with a depth of six feet — still, even 
with that reduction — it would be incalculably better 
than to have the navigation entirely done away with. 

1156. Mr. Dickson. — W hat do you estimate the 
traffic between Coleraine, Portglenone, and Kilrea, to 
be in the year ? — Well, there is a large trade done in 
the shipment of cattle from Portrush which would 
come to Coleraine in the event of the latter being made 
a sea-going port. 

1157. Have you any idea what the present traffic 
is?. There was an estimate made some time since by 
some of the leading traders in Coleraine of the amount 
of rates they jiaid the railway companies — it amounted 
to upwards of £2,000 a year. 

1158. To what towns ? — Coleraine alone : it is 
estimated the rates of the towns along the river would 
be the same as the rates to Coleraine. 

1159. There are two towns which it appears would 
be benefited by the navigation — what is the traffic to 
those towns ? — I have not got the figures. 

1100. Would you say 1 ,. 500 tons a year would he 
an excessive estimate — that is thirty tons a week, for 
a population of 2,500 people ? — I could not say. 

IIGI. Mr. Muliioll.vnd. — 1 suppose the tvafiic 
would be chioEy in coals — wo find that on the Lelfast 
Canal coal is the mahi article of traffic ?— Yes, tlie 
coal traffic would form a large proportion, hut there 
would also he a traffic in iron ore. 

1162. Can you tell what proportiou of the coal 
which is conveyed inland to the districts along and 
near the Bann is sent through Coleraine ? — The qu<in- 
tity that passes through Coleraine harbour at present 
is no criterion of the amount that would come through 
Coleraine when the works now in contemplation are 
completed — the larger portion of the coal now imported 
is brought through Portrush as owing to the sand- 
bar it is impossible for vessels of any considerable 
tonnage to enter the havhoiir of Coleraine. 

1163. Do you know what is the amount of the 
imports of Portrush ? — Their tolls are upwards^ of 
£2,000 a year, the main portion of which arises 
from coal, 



1164. Chairman. — Do you expect that when the 
harbour works are completed the trade represented 
by those tolls will be transferred to Coleraine? — Yes — 
in a large measure. 

1165. That trade a-eates no traffic as far as we can 
discover upon the Bann navigation? — No. 

IIGG. Then why d.i you expect that it will do so 
when it is transferred to Coleraine ? — It would do so, 
if there were through water communication. 

1167. How far is Portrush from Coleraine? — Five 
miles. It costs 2s. 6c7 per ton for cai-tage which will 
be saved when vessels are able to come to Coleraine, 
because when the sandbank is i-emoved freights will 
be as cheap to Coleraine as to Portnish. 

1168. Goods carried by sea to Portrush, to go inland, 
must come to Coleraine? — Yes, and being put on 
board the waggons at Portrush, tliere would he no 
advantage in transferring them to carts and taking 
them to the river. But that would not he so if they 
could be disembarked at Coleraine. 

11G9. How ? Would not the same reason apply if 
they were brought to Coleraine ? — No — ^if the vessels 
and barges were alongside each other the goods would 
be tranrierred from one to tlie other, and not lauded 
at all, until they were conveyed to their destination 
on the river. 

1170. Mr. Mulhou.and. — Would not the rapid cur- 
reut of the Bann in the winter months be very much 
against the traffic? — I do uot think tliere is a cuiTent 
stronger than a fair vessel would be able to overcome. 

1171. We have hei.-ii told that a steamer was pro- 
cured for the purpose, but did not answer ? — I do not 
think the steamer was of the kind best adapted for the 
traffic. It was of too light a build. I think a more 
powerful class of boat would be more suitable for the 
purpose. 

1172. Major Nolan. — Is there a large supply of 
turf on the banks of the Bann ? — In some parts there 

1173. Mr. Dickson. — As a matter of fact at pre- 
sent, since the formation of the Den-y Central Railway, 
cannot the merchants of Kilrea get their goods put 
into the train at Portrush and delivered at Kilrea 
without any change ?— They can, but the rates arc 
high — so high that carters are able to compete witli 
the railway. 

1174. You say £3,000 a year is the amount oftiie 
hai-bour revenues of Portrush ? — Yes. 

1175. Do you expect to tran.sfer £1,000 a year of 
that to Coleraine ? — Perhaps more. There is much 
more than half the traffic of Portrush delivered to 
Coleraine mei’chauts. 

1176. Mr. Mulhollasd. — To whom do the tolls 
of Portrush harbour belong? — The Portrush Harbour 
Commissioners. They arc a private company, who 
have shares and dividends, whereas the Harlmur 
Commissioners of Coleraine are a public body deriving 
no benefit from dividends in any way, and any advan- 
tages i-caped by the harbour in the shape of increased 
traffic lid augmented revenue must go in a reduc- 
tion ol' the dues. 



Mr. Hugh 
Anderson. 



Mr. Hcgh Andekson examined. 



1177. CiiAiUMAN. — You are Chairman of the Cole- 
raineTown Comiuissiouors?— 1 am. 

1178. Do you wisii to add anything to the evidence 
triven by Mr. Ecclcs ? — No. I do not think I can 
add anytliiiig to what he lias said, except that the 
general opinion of the Commissioners and of the 
jieople of Coleraine is tliat our new navigation works 
will he successful in improving the harbour and in- 
creasing its trade, and that the Lower Bann will be 
extensively utilized for the transmission of heavy 
(roods from Coleraine if the navigation works are kept 
up. 

1179. To where? — Kilrea, Portglenone, and other 
districts along the river. 



1 180. Mr. Dickson. — Do you expect to carry goods 
into the lake ? — No. 

1181. Chairman. — Do you know anything about 
the condition of the navigation of the Lower Bann ? — 
I do not. 

1182. Mr. Dickson. — What would be the opinion 
of your Board if it were proposed to them to take 
over the navigation works of the Banii, and relieve 
the ratejiayers of the expense of maintaining them? — 
That would be a question more for the Harbour Com- 
missioners than for the Town Commissioners, but if 
the new navigation enterprise turns out successful I 
think they would probably he prepared to take it into 
consideration ; but it would he premature to give an 
opinion now. 
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Captain B. M. Giteen examined. 



1183. Chairman — Are you a member of the Cole- 
raine Harbour Commissioners? — I am. 

1184. Do you wish to offer any statement in addi- 
tion to the evidence given by Mi\Eccles ? — Mr. Eede.s 
ias read to you a statement of the views entei-taiued 
bythe Harbour- Commissioners, and I have nothing to 
add to it ; but with regard to the maintenance of the 
navigation, I wish to mention that I am one of the 
Trustees of the Bann Navigation, and in point of fact 
a considei-able portion of the outlay of the Trustees 
has been for the purpose of drainage, and not for 
navigation. 

1185. Mr. Dickson. — Since what date has that 
been the case? — For the last three or four years. 
Formerly we considered that we were only in charc^e 
of the navigable channel of the river, but on taking 
counsel’s O])inion it appeai-ed that our view was not 
corieet, and heavy pressure being brought to bear upon 
us by the Drainage Commissioners we accepted the 
responsibility — though I believe in my own mind that 
we ai-e not responsible for it — of portion of the expen- 
diture necessary for drainage ; and since that time a 
considerable portion of the outlay of the Trustees has 
been for drainage purposes. 

1186. Mr. Mulholland, — That exceptionally lar^e 
sum which was expended in 1878, was any portion 
of that for drainage ? — Yes. We had to levy £3,000 
in one year. 

1187. For dj-ainage ? — For drainage jnirposes ; and 
we could expend ^81,300 on the whole thing, doing all 
we could. 

1188. How much of your annual expenditure is re- 
quired to defray the cost of administration 1 — That is 
a mere trifle — about £60 a year. 

1189. Tt is nothing like £1,000? — Certainly not. 
That is an utter mistake. I fancy our administfation 
is concentrated in our secretary, Mr. Crookshank ; he 
gets £50 a year. 

1190. Do you pay lock-keepers ? — Yes, but I do 
not consider their wages as coming under the term 
“costs of administration.” There are a certain num- 
ber of gentlemen, residing in difierent places along tlie 
river, who have been appointed trustees, and the 
trustees have a secretary whose salary is £50 a year. 

I tliink that is substantially the entii-e cost of the 
administration. There may be some extras, such as 
postage and stationery, but the amount must be 
trifling. 

1191. Mr. Dickson. — Would you be in favour of 
an amalgamation of the two boards — the Drainage and 
Navigation Commissioners? — Well, I have hai-dly 
thouglit of it. The advantage in point of saving 
would be very trifling in my opinion. 

1192. The Drainage Board have expressed a strong 
opinion in favour of an amalgamation — they sav if the 
two hoanls were combined they could act together and 
no misunderstandings could arise, and that the Lower 
B^ann would be kept in better order? — As one of the 
Navigation Tnistees I beg to say we do not allow 
that the Lower Bann is in bad order, taking all the 
ou-cumstances into consideration, 

1193. We have had evidence before ns that there 
are seiious obstructions existing in the Lower Bann 
w^ch ought to be removed, and which did not exist 
when the works were originally completed and handed 
over to the Trustees — for instance, the shoal at Locken 
i^ud ?— I am certain that there is no substantial 
ililference in the navigation channel now from what 
it was when it was handed over to us. 

1194. Then you do not think the area intended to 
be provided for was really given ?— We have no data 
0 go back upon ; we never had any sectional area 
except the navigation channel; we have done all that 
we could do to maintain it, and wherever tliere was a 
silting or accumulation we have removed it as com- 
pletely as we could. 

119o. Chairman, — With reference to the future 
wuat IS your opinion as to the action of the Harbour 



Commissionei-s of Coleraine ? Do you think it would 
be practicable for the Commissionei-s to take up these 
navigation works from the counties and to undertake 
their maintenance themselves ? — Well, I am a good 
deal interested in the toum of Coleraine, and I think 
it would be foolish on the part of the local Commis- 
sioners to undertake any such responsibility. At the 
same time I am very strongly of opinion that it would 
be a great hardship on the people of Coleraine, con- 
sidering the large sums of money they have laid out 
and are now responsible for, to do away with those 
works tliat are now in existence on the river. It is 
true that the navigation has not been a paying one 

heretofore, but there are certain reasons for that 

there has been no outlet to the sea, and no harbour 
suitable for ships of considerable tonnage to reach 
Coleraine; and when tliese are jirovided, .is they will 
be when the intended works are completed, I think 
there will be a fair amount of trafiic from Coleraine 
to Kilrea, Portglenone, and up to Lough Neagh, and 
the towns near the lake — for I believe heavy goods 
will be conveyed at a lower rate by barges along the 
river than by railway. 

1196. Then you would like to have the works 
maintained for navigation, at least in their present 
state, until the contemplated works at Coleraine 
Harbour ai-e finished, and thou you would be in a 
position to test whether you could create an inland 
traffic from Coleraine ? — My opinion is this ; that con- 
sidering the very small expense the maintenance of 
the navigation is at present, it would be a very unwise 
thing to do away with those works. I think myself 
that a less depth of water — say six feet — would be 
sufficient. I think that depth should be maintained, 
and I think we would be perfectly satisfied with 
that. 

1197. Suppose, for a moment, that your expecta- 
tions were not realized, and that no further traffic 
was created on the. canal from the execution of the 
woi'ks at Coleraine — surely in that case you would not 
tliiuk it fair to the tax-payers of tlie counties to continue 
to maintain the navigation at their expense if they 
derived no benefit from it? — But there is no expense. 

1 1 98. There is some ; you have to pay the Secretai-y, 
and the lock-kecjiers, and tiiere will always be a certain 
amount of silting and accumulation in the channel 

which must occiisiou expense to remove ? I must say 

tliat there is one place in Lough Beg that creates a 
difficulty and perpetual expense— I mean tlie iiorfcliern 
end — it has a muddy bottom, and it is very difficult 
to maintain a channel in it. I overlooked that at 
first. 

1199. You have said that a large portion of the 
expense incurred by the Navigation Trustees was for 
purposes of drainage ? — Yes — nearly the entire. 

1200. Surely you don’t mean to say there is no 

expenditure for navigation? — No — I don’t say that 

hut the amount laid out for navigation purposes bears 
a small proportion to tlio total. 

1201. Whatever it may be is it not pro tanto a loss 
to the ratepayers, if they derive no benefit from the 
navigation ? — Yes. 

1202. Mr, Mulholcand. — I f you have no navigation 
to Lough Neagh you would not require to expend 
•money in deepening the pai-t of Lough Bug you 
refereed to just now for purposes of navigation— it 
would be only for drainage ? — Certainly. 

1203. Major Nolan. — D o you think any of those 
siltings are caused by the weirs ?— The accumuktion 
is caused by the deposit from the current. 

1204. Yes; but if the weirs were removed the 
current v'-ould be more rapid, and the more rapid the 
current the less the silting?— I am pcrfectiv certain 
that the gravel of Lough Neagh would not be bi-uun-lit 
to where I live, no matter how rapid the ciim'i;:. 
The Lough Neagh gr,a\ el is a jieciiliar white delicafit 
gravel, and it stops in Lough Beg, and becomes mud. 

1205. One of the witnesses told us tliat by tlie ' 
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proposed drainage works the current would be greatly, 
increased in -velocity — would not that tend to clear 
out the channel?— I do not believe it would, to any 
great extent. 

1206. Mr. Dicksox. — A t present I believe there is 
little or no current in Lough Beg ?— No — the fact is 
that the weii- at Toome is affected by the obstruction 
at Portna^I happened to be at Toome last week, 
and I saw that the weir wall was level with the river. 

1207. You refer to the day we met there? — I do. 
In fact the liver is very level indeed from Toome to 
Portna. 

1208. If the Portna obstruction was removed would 
not it create a rapid current at Lough Neagh ? — It 
would certainly make a great difference ; but it is an 
engineering question. 

1209. I am speaking from the engineer’s e-\ddence ? 

I would not like to contradict the opinion of 

engineers on such a question. 

1210. They said the effect would be to create a 
current that would remove the obstruction ?-^Yes— 
there is also an obstiaiction at Poi-tglenone winch 
must be got over. That is the obstruction which keeps 
the water in Lough Beg. It is the obstruction in 
Lough Beg that keeps it back on Toome. 

1211. And Portna keeps it back on Portglenone i 
^Yes. 

1212 Takinv into consideration that there will be 
only two places— Kilrea and Portglenone— served by 
maintaining the navigation? — Pardon me; my ideas 
are larger than that. I would say it would benefit the 
districts all along the river and a considerable number 
of the towns around Lough Neagh. I happened a 
short time since to be at Ballinrobe, not far from Tuam. 
There is a gentleman having large mills there — who 
briiiG-s a considerable portion of his material to and 
fi-on* Belfast by the Lagan Canal. I would say 
Coleraine would be a more convenient place, if ships 
of a fair amount of tonnage could enter the harbour. 

1213. Are you not aware tliat.the rates to Belfast 
for goods ai-e much cheaper than the rates could be 
to Coleraine — I mean the cross-channel freights ? — I am 
aware of it. 

1214. It lins been stated to us that when the wm-ks 
arc completed it is expected the rates for coal will be 
from 0'/. to Cs. G‘l per ton ? — ^Yes. 

121T) I suppose voii are aware the cross-cluaincl 
rates to Belfast are 6d. to 5s. ? -I do not know it 
of my own knowledge, hut I heard that the rates to 
Belfast are verv iiuich lower. 

121G. Is tliat owing to the vessels being able to get 
return freights ?— I don’t know the cause of it, but 
I have no ' doubt that in that respect Belfast has a 
great advantage over the smaller poi-ts. 

1217. Mr. Muliioi-l.\.itd. — C ould not coals be con- 
veyed to Lough Neagh from Belfast quite as cheaply 
as they could be convoyed by the other channel from 

Coleraine? My idea is that from Coleraine it is a 

shorter distance. 

1218. CiiaiuMAN-.— Distance is not the only tlung. 
Are you acquainted with the navigation of the Barm. ? 

1219. Are you acquainted with the current? — Yes. 
It is about four miles an hour. 



1220. Are there parts of it more rapid than that? 
—Certainly ; there are parts of it where there would 
be a severe strain on vessels going up. 

1221. Did you liear the evidence which was given, 
by some of the witnesses on the subject of a steamer 
which was procured for the purpose, but which failed ? 

It was I that gave the order for. that steamer. [ 

heard very extraordinary evidence this morning. 

1222. It was stated that in order to enable the 
steamer to go down the river they had to lighten her 
so much tliat she had not power enough to come up ?' 
—Tliat is an erroneous idea. She was a first-class, 
and a very effective well-built steamer ; she was con- 
structed by Harland and Wolff of Belfast, and was a 
first-class vessel or she never could have endured the 
smashing and jumping against the quays, from want 
of knowledge how to handle her. She was a first- 
class steamer, and in the hands of a competent person, 
she could come up the river very effectively with, a 
good cargo. 

1223. Do you really think that in the interest of 
the rate-payers it is worth while maintaining a naii 
gation to supply two towns — Portglenone and Kilrea 
— at an expense of .£1,000 a year ? — I think in the 
interest of Coleraine it would be a hai-d case to 
do away with the existing navigation works which 
cost so little to the ratepayers at present. I rather 
think the instalments for the original outlay for the 
works will cease very shortly — so that the counties 
will have only to pay for the maintenance which is a 
mere trifle. 

1224. Your evidence is that the Coleraine Com- 
missioners would not be prepared to accept a present 
of. the works? — That is my opinion — under present 
circumstances, and with the responsibilities they have 
to meet. They are straining themselves to a very 
considerable extent to meet their liabilities for the re- 
payment of the money which they are borrowing for 
the construction of tlie harbour works. 

1225. You have heard the evidence given by almost 
every one that the people adjoining the Bann and 
Lough Neagh would be prepai-ed to pay for the drain- 
age improvements ? — ^Yes. 

1226. If the navigation costs as little as you state, 
and that there is a probabOity of getting a trade up 
the river from Coleraine would not it be well worth 
the Commissioners’ wliile to take over the navigation 
into their own hands, and exonerate the counties from 
any further responsibility with respect to it ? — I would 
say that in my opinion Coleraine should not incur at 
present any fiirthev responsibility. 

1227. Mr. Dicksos. — A s far as I understand, your 
views the Commissioners wish to have the benefit of the 

navigation oftheLowerBann,andtheywishittobe kept 

up at the expense of tlie ratepayers of the counties, bun 
they do not wish to incur any responsibility themselves 
in reference to it?— Tlic expense is really so small that 
we think it would be a great ]>ity to do away with a 
work of such magnitude, and which after all costs 
very little to keep up. We think the mainten- 
ance of the navigation along the river would have a 
certain restraining influence upon the railway com- 
panies. It has always been so in England — the canal 
traffic keeps doira the railway monopoly, and keeps 
the railway rates of traffic at a moderate figure. 



Mr. John 
Glovsr. 



Mr. John Glover recalled. 



1228. Mr. Dickson. — In reference to the larger 
estates which you referred to in your evidence this 
morning is the drainage charge kept separate and 
distinct from the rent in the receipts given to the 
tenants? — Not generally. Upon one estate with 
which X am connected it is — on others it is not. 

1229. Your evidence is that when the charge 
ceases vhe amount now paid by the tenants on that 
account will be deducted ?— Yes, I presume so. 

1230. Tlie rent will pro tanio be reduced ?y-Yes, 

1231. Do you know as a that it will be 're- 



duced? — I do. I should perhaps say a word iu 
reference to what Captain Giveen said about the 
maintenance charge. We don’t pretend that the 
entire outlay of the ti-ustees is expended for the pur- 
pose of keeping up the navigation, at the same time I 
think Captain Giveen was under the mark when he 
said the maintenance of the navigation staff cost so 

little I think the salaries and staff expenses amount 

to a larger sum than he thinks. 

1232. Mr. Mulholland. — I am, under the ip-. 
pression that one witness stated that £1,000 a year 
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would be saved by amalgamating the two boards ? — I 
am pretty mirch ot that opinion myself. 

1233. Can you get the detailed accounts from the 
Seci’etaries of the Grand Juries? — I think so. 

1234. So as to discriminate the amounts expended 
on navigation, on drainage, and the expenses of ad- 
ministration ?~Yes, I tliink so. 

1235. Major Nolait. — H ow much of the original 
cost of the. works has been contributed by Coleraine 1 
— I think • the accounts ^viIl show that. I wish also 
to explain with reference to the Kitty steamer. "What 
I intended, to convey was, that one cause of the 
failux’e was, not because she was a well or badly built 
boat, but because tbe current was so strong when 
going up the river that a boat of her size and power 
could not get up well with a load ; and on the other 
hand when coming down as she mostly did without a 
cargo, her power was lost — so that there was a waste 
of power. That was partly the cause of the failure. 



1236. Mr. Mulholland, — W ould not the same Dudli». 

thing be the case with any steamer on tliat river ? — Dec. sa, i860. 
Yes, to a great extent it would. ,, .“i — 

1237. CnAiRMAN. — Wliat is tlie oi-dinavy mode of Glover.'° 
haulage on the Bami 1 — Steam. 

1238. Horses are not used ? — No, there is no towing 
path. 

1239. Captain Giveen. — The public have exercised 
a right of towing along the banks of the river. 

1240. Mr. Dickson.— We inquired about thatwhen 
passing down tlie river, and we were informed that 
there was no legal right — that it was merely as a 
matter of good feeling witli the occupiers of laud along 
the banks of the river that the people were allowed 
to pass up and down ? — Captain Giveen. — That is so ; 
hut I have seen large brick boats towed along tlie 
river. 

1241. But as a matter of fact there is no towing 
path ? — There is not. 



Mr. Edward T. Wakefield, Hanover Lodjje, Harrow-on-the-Hill. examined. 



1242. Chairman. — In what capacity do you appear 
before us? — As au owner of land injured bythe floods 
of Lough Neagh. 

1243. Where are your lauds situated ? — In Armagh 
within a mile and a half of the lake. 

1244. Do you remember the condition of the lands 
before the drainage works 1 — I do not. 

1245. How long, do you remember them 1 — I have 
onlydately come into possession of the proi)erty, 

1246. What is their present condition ? — They are 
mudiJ subject tO' floods. A considerable quantity of 
tbe land is unfit even for purposes of turbary, because 
it has been cut down to the level of Lorrgh Neagh, 
and is in fact in the same condition as a coal-mine 
would be when drained out. 

1247. What level of the lake would suit therequire- 
mentsof your land? — Not of my land only, but all the 
surrounding lands — Lough Neagli slioulcl' be reduced 
twenty to • twenty-four feet lower than its present 
level. 

1248. Major Nol.an. — T wenty-four feet? — Yes; 
from twenty to twenty-four feet below the present 
summer level. I am prepared to give evidence to show 
that that is practicable, and not only practicable but 
desii'able. Perhaps you have not had an opportunity 
of seeing a short paper which I have prepared with a 
good deal of pains. It is a brief and condensed state- 
ment of the case we put forward in the shape of a 
memorial which is being signed by a number of tlie per- 
sons interested. In consequence of the shortness of 
the notice I have not been able to bring it signed, but 
it is in the -course of receiving signatures. It states 
our case as clearly as I tliink it is possible to express 
it. 

1249. Chairman. — Have you a copy of the mem- 
orial 1 — I have. 

1250. You had better read it. [Witness rea<ls the 

following :] ■ 

To the Royal Commissioners on the Inland Navigation of 
Ireland. 

• The Memorial of tlic undcreignod Owners and Tenant 
Farmers of Lands liable to be flooded, and of others, 

Sheweth that 

1 — Great injury has been long done to the crops over a 
laige area by the floods arising from Lough Neagh and its . 
tributary streams — a grievou^hardship that has long been 
patiently borne by many of us. ilany of the lands thus 
Hooded are permanently unfitted for tillage, and on othci s 
agricultural operations are greatly impeded by the condition 
in which the waters leave the land. The benefits that 
would aecinie from the lowering of the lake would more or 
less extend to all lands having drain.age communication with 
the flooded districts. Tlie extent of land thus indirectly 
beuefited cannot be easily determined, as the Ordnance 
survey of Ii-eland (never having been completed) fails to 
supply the required data. But regarding Lough Neagh as 
the centre of a drainage system for more than one million 
seres, the area thus benefited could not but be vei'y large. 



“2 — Another Important result of a substantial lowering of 
the lake would be to uncover large tracts of land that might 
be brouglit into profitable cultivation. There are many 
inhabitants of the neighbouring districts who would eagoi'ly 
settle on such lands in preference to tlie colonies. 

“3 — We have hitherto enjoyed an abundant supply of 
cheap fuel derived froili large deposits of peat in the vicinity 
of Lough Neagh. Its value in our climate cannot be 
easily overrated. Its sale is also a considerable source of 
profit to the poor. The present avuilablc supply is being 
rapidly exhausted in many places. There are, however, 
considerable portions of these deposits that ai'e lower than 
the level of the lake, and which nothing can make available 
for fuel, but the permanent lowering of the lake to a con- 
siderable extent. If this wore eflbeted • a boon would be 
conferred on the poor that would increase in value every 
year. _ Indeed, it would be difficult for any Government to 
have it in its powei- to confer a greater benefit on tJie 
labouring poor, cr one that would be more gratefully 
appreciated by a loyal population. 

. “ 4 — Mucli increased mortality and sickness of a linger- 
ing and painful nature is due to the excessive atmospheric 
damp and chill produced by the Kubse(jiiciit evaporation 
of tbe saturated soil — evils that fall with extreme severity 
upon the labouring poor. In .a climate like ours, of uxeossivo 
humidity and deficient siinsliinc, c.xtcnrirely saturated .“iir- 
fnees are doubly injurious, for by chilling “the atmosphei-e 
they induce cloud and rain, wliilst much of the diminished 
sunshine is spent in dryisig the soil it would otlierwiso have 

5.— Very large sums, as tbe Commissioners are aware, 
have been levied on the owners of the flooded districts, and 
expended for the alleged purpose of preventing these 
floods, but they have not done so, on the contrary, the 
floods have been increased, and will, we believe, continue 
to increiise until more effectual remedies are applied. As 
the drainage of tlie surroundliig country has become im- 
proved, a quicker discharge of the water is tlie result. Of 
the mud and sand carried down by the floods into the lake 
in lai'ge quantities much becomes deposited, and is gradually 
silting it up_. Thus we have increasing volumes of water 
discharged into a basin of gradually decreasing capacity, 
and, as a necessary result, constantly increasing floods. Wc 
arc persuaded that the only sm-e and permanent remedy 
would be the lowering of the lake to such an extent that 
its pai-tially eiiiptied basin would he always capable ofre- 
ceiving the sudden floods that from time to time are liable 
to be poured into it by so many rivers simultaneous!;’, with- 
out rising to the level of the surrounding lands ; and it is 
believed that a lowering of the lake by twenty to twenty- 
four feet is necessary to satisfy these and other require- 
ments. 

■ 6. — The town of Portadown has no suflieient outfall for 
its sewage in eousequcnce of the level of the lake being 
only a few inches lower than the level of the river IJaim at 
I’ortadown, so that the sewage is often forced back up the 
sewers into the town, or accumulates at the mouths of the 
sewers, a growing evil that can only bo effectually removed 
by the substantial lowering of the lake. 

The beneficial results of lowering the lake, as proposed, 
may be thus summarized : — 

1. — The reclamation of large tracts of lands hitherto 
covered with water. 

2 A great inci’easc of the home stock of fuel. 
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3. — Rendering linpossilile tlic iM-eurrence of flood?!. 

4. — A great improvomeiit of tliu clriiiiiago of a wide area 
of circumjacent land. 

5. —The only effectual remedy for the defective drainage 
of fortadown. 

6. _It would probably not only improve, but efTect_ a 
radical change in the climatic conditions of tlie entire dis- 

Tour memorialists, therefore, venture to express a strong 
hope that due regard being paid to the large sura.s already 
expended with tlie sanction of tlie fjegishiture ; and to the 
serious losses wliich they have nevertheless been subject to, 
and the great benefits that would be conferred, that the 
proposed' lowering of the lake is a fit work to be carried out 
by the Government at its own cost. 

1251. Major Nolan. — H ave you formed any esti- 
mate of tlie expense of the proposed work % — I have. 
Vou will observe I propose to lower the rock at 
Portna twenty-five feet, which is about three times 
as much as the gentlemen who have been examined 
propose to lower it. I wish, in the first place, to say 
that a good deal of the evidence which ha.s been given 
on this point is, in ray opinion, misleading. Assum- 
ing the lake to be lowered twenty-four feet, not one 
gallon of water would run down the Lower Baim more 
than before; the lowering tbe level of Lough Neagh 
would not increase the quantity of water discharged 
from it into the lower river. Therefore to say that 
jirovisiou must be made on the Lower Bann for carry- 
ing off a great excess of water if the lake were con- 
siderably lowered is a mistake. On the conti-ary, I 
am prepared to show that less water would at times 
of heavy rainfall nin down than before if the lake is 
lowered in the way I recommend ; because, as a 
general rule, the quantity of water that would at any 
one time run down, after the rock at Portna is re- 
moved and the lake lowered, would be a mean between 
the present maximum and minimum. There are 
wide varhitions now in the quantity of water poured 
into the river from the lake — very great differences — 
and consequently you have to provide for the maxi- 
mum in your outlet. But if the work we propose 
were done, those variations would exist no longer-. 
There would be an average or mean flow, and there- 
fore the Lower Bami would, in fact, be much less suh- 
iect to floods than it is at present, if not quite freed 
fi'oiu them. I propose to lower the channel by mak- 
ing a vertical cut in tlie shape of a V down through 
the trap i-ock at Portna. 

12-5'2. How many feet do you =ay? — Twenty-four 
feet below its present midsummer level. Tlie result 
would be a greater flow in summer than there is at 
present, but a less in winter; consequently there 
would be hut little variation — hideed, there never 
need be any if the sluices were propei'Iy managed ; be- 
cause when you lower the lake twenty-four feet it be- 
comes an empty basin capable of containing any 
amount of water that can possibly be poured into it 
from its tributaries. Still, although its capacity as a 
reservoir would he so much increased, it does not 
follow tliat more water would flow from it into the 
Lower Bann than does at present, for the total annual 
quantity would be exactly the same as before, but 
there would be a more equable and regular flow. 

1253. Please state how you propose to effectuate 
your object, and wliatthe probable expense woidd be? 
— By running either a tunnel through the rock at 
Portna, or a vertical cut, as I have already described. 
The tunnel would he the cheapest way, but might he 
more difficult to regulate by sluices. But these ai-e 
engineering questions, with which it cannot fairly be 
expected that 1 should deal, nor do I feel confident 
that there is an engineer in England or in Ireland 
capable of dealing with it, and what I would suggest 
to the Commission, or whatever body may bo ap- 
pointed for the purpose, is — to call in the assistance of 
Swiss engiueers, who are accustomed to works of this 
natm-e, such as the lowering of lakes, and ar-e, I be- 
lieve, more competent thau any other class of men to 
carry out successfully the object in view. 

1254. Major Nolan. — H ave you made any esti- 



mate of the probable cost ?— I put down the cost of 
lowering the rock at Portna lus certainly under 
,£411,000. Mr. M'Mahon estimates the cost oflower- 
ing it at £17,000, but that was only taking, as it were 
tlie crest off. 

1255. Chaikman. — Wliat distance of rock would 
you have to cut through? — About a mile and three- 
quarters. 

1 2-56. What width of channel would you make ? 

It is to he borne in mind tliat the deeper you make 
the cut the more rapid will be the flow, and conse- 
(piently the less width would be required. Therefore 
it would be a matter of nice calculation to ascertain 
the requisite size, because you have to take into ac- 
count not only the sectional area, but also the pressure 
under which the water would be forced through. Of 
course the smaller the orifice, the greater the pressure 
and tlie quicker tlie flow. 

1257. Mr. Geeene, — I think you said your pro- 
position was to lower the level of Lough Neagli 
twenty-four feet? — Yes. 

1258. Kindly describe how that is to be done?- • 
By making a vertical cut or tunnel through the trap 
rock at Portna— that is, through the only serious ob- 
stacle between Coleraine and tbe lake. 

1259. What about Portglenone? — That is agravelly 
bottom, and you would, I think, find it would not 
interpose an insuperable obstacle. 

1260. Do you mean it would not have to be cut 
away ? — I don’t think so. There would be a constant 
scour going on there and the bottom would probably 
gi-adually wear away and deepen naturally. I may 
add i thhik it would not be desirable to lower the 
lake suddenly, and that the fact of its taking a number 
of yeaa-s to scour away the obstruction at Portglenone 
would be rather an advantage tliaii otherwise. 

1261. How much would you propose to lower it at 
fii-st t — I would leave it to itself very much ; having 
provided the channel at Portna in the way I have 
described, I would leave Portglenone to itself — and 
gradually as the shoal was scoured away the lake 
would be lowered more and more. There is another 
advantage which I think would result from the proposed 
work, and which is alluded to in the memorial I have 
]'ead — it Would uncover about 40,000 acres of the bed 
of Lough Neagh. 

1262. Mr. Mulholland. — Do you mean that 40,000 
aci'es of land now covered by Lough Neagh would bo 
{h-y? — Yes. 

1263. How much of that would be oajiable of re- 
clamation ? — I think in the course of time the wlrile 
of it could be i-eelaimed. 

1264. Have you seen some of the land on the 
county Antrim side of the Lough — nothing but stones 
and shingle ? — Yes, it is steep on that side, but on the 
other sides of the lake the land is of a different descrip- 
tion and the land uncovered would 1 think be capable 
of proiitable cultivation. 

1265. Mr. Dickson. — I understand you proposed 
put the entire waters of Lough Neagh right through 
the Bium, and to let the water from the tributary 
livers run into Lough Neagh and thence into the 
Bann? — Yes. There are in my judgment two effectual 
ways of lowering Lough Neagh — one is by making a 
deep cut at an enormous cost to Newry — the other is 
the jilan I propose. 

1286. You propose to deal with tlie entire of the 
water flowing into Lough Neagh from the rivers 1— 
Yes. 

1207. Would your cut'he capable of discharging all 
tlie water coming into Lough Neagh? — There would 
not be a gallon more water to be discharged than tliei-e 

1268. Are you aware that we have had evidence 
tliat the quantity of water poured into Lough Neagh 
amounts at some times of the yeai- to 2,000,000 cubic 
feet per minute, and that the capacity of the Lower 
Bann is only equal to discharge 400,000 cubic feet per 
mim itp ? — Admitting this still it is evident that not 
one gallon more water would pass into the Lowei 
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Bann after tlie Portna rock was removed tliau bas 
passed iuto it heretofore, simply because no more 
would flow into the lake. 

1269. Would you not have to provide an outlet for 
two million feet per niimite 1 — 1 undertake to say that 
less water v'ould come do\vn the Lower Bann in 
times of heavy rainfall if the lake wei-e lowered by 
24 feet, than now ; because if the lake were lowered 
as I propose, the result would be that in times of 
heavy rain, when there was a rush of water from the 
trilmtaiy streams iuto the lake, the lake would act as 
a gi'eat reservoir and would tend to fill uj), instead of 
pouring an excess of water into the lower river 
suddenly as it does now to a great extent. 

1270. Would you have sluices at Toome 1 — No. I 
would have sluices at Portna only. Xu fact there 
never could be any more flooding anywhere if the 
proposed works were carried out. 

1271. You have no idea what the cost would be 1 
—Yes, I think it could be done for less than £40,000. 

1272. You only deal with the removal of the rock 
at Portna 1 — Yes. 

1273. You propose to leave the rest to the natural 
scour of the river 2 — Yes. 

1274. You would sink Portna 20 feet 2 — About 25 

1275. Do you think the natural scour of the river 
would then reduce Lough Neagh 24 feet 2 — In the 
com-se of time it would — if Mr. M'Mahon’s map is 
correct. 

1276. Would the works you propose destroy Port- 
glenone bridge 2 — That would be an engineering 
question ; it should be rebuilt. 

1277. What would you do with Toome bridge 2 — 
That would require to be considered also as an en- 
gineering question. 

1278. Would you not also have to give compensa- 
tion for the fisheries! — I think the fisheries would, 
upon the whole, be rather im]>roved, because the fish 
wo\ild have less height to ascend. Some individual 
fisheries might be injured, but as regards the total 
quantity of fish that went up, it would be equal, if 
not greater than before. 

1279. Do you propose to do away with the naviga- 
tion altogether 2 — With great respect I cannot see how 
the removal of thePoi-tnaobstructioncan affect the navi- 
gation of the Lower Bann. I have attended to the 
evidence of the witnesses with the greatest care, but I 
am unable to see how it could do so. You must bear 
in mind that I do not send down the Bann one gallon 
of water more than before — I merely lower the surface 
of the lake so many feet. After that is done, the 
same quantity of water would flow through the Lower 
Bann as bofoi-e — and how it can affect the navigation 
I am unable to see. 

1280. Mr. Dickson. — How can you reduce the 
level of Lough Neagh without continuing the Portna 
cut right up to Toome weir — you propose to provide 
a basin in l/ough Neagh, twenty-four feet deep, to 
hold the surface water — how can you do that without 
continuing the cut from Portna to Toome weir 2 — In 
the first instance, I would leave that to nature to a 
certain extent. 

1281. How long do you tliink it would take nature 
todoitl — 1 assume that Mr.M'Mahon’s report is correct 
•—that the bottom there is sand and clay. If you 
look at the njap you will find that there is not, and 
that there cannot be any scour above Portna — because 
the scour is prevented by the existence of the Portna 
trap-rock. My theory is, that if you take away that 



obstruction the whole weight of the Lough Neagh water 
would scour through the channel, and the shoal 
upwards would be removed — the more gradually 
the better. Supposing that in the course of a few 
years the water was not working its way, and that it 
was not removed — it might then become a question 
whether it might not be removed by artificial means — 
but I think there would be no necessity for that. 

1282.^ Major Nolan. — Have you got the opinion of 
engineer that there would be such a scour as to 
produce the result you expect! — ^Yes — I have con- 
sulted an eminent engineer, but not professionally, and 
he agreed with me that that effect would probalily be 
produced in the course of time. 

128-3. Mr. Dickson. — What would you do with 
Toome weir — how would you lower Lough Neagh 

twenty-four feet without taking that weir away 2 

That weii- would go as a matter of course. 

1284. “Wliat would be the use of that if your cut 
was not continued to the lake 2 — I endeavoured to ex- 
plain that upon the removal of the rock at Portna 
there would be, in my opinion, a natural deepening of 
the upper portion of the river. 

1285. I suppose you are awai'e that the removal of 
the rock at Portna would only affect a mile or so of 
the river, and that it is ten miles from Portna to 
Lough Neagh 2 — It includes three miles of Lough Beg. 

1286. Would not Lough Beg be still water 2 — No. 
There would be a strong stream through it. There 
would be I’apids over the shallows, and if the result 
were, that they did not scour they should be deepened 
artificially. 

1287. Mr. Mclholland. — Don’t you thiuk that 
when it had been lowered five or six feet you would 
not have a greater fall between Lough Neagh and 
Portglenone than there is now — you might have a 
scour so long as Lough Neagh was at its present level, 
but once it had been lowered you would have no more 
cun-ent than now! — I think wherever there wtis a 
shoal there would be a scour. 

1288. Mr. Dickson. — What is the extent of your 
property affected by the lake!— I have more than 
1,000 acres injuriously affected by the lake. 

1289. Chairman. — Do you propose to do away with 
Toome weir 2 — I think every obstruction at Toome 
should be done away witli. The scour should be given 
fair play at Toome, and no obstruction, natural or 
artificial, allo^ved to diminish it. 

1290. Mr. Dickson. — How would you deal with 
the navigation! — I think the better way would be to 
put the Kailway Company under terms to carry at the 
same rate as the canals — there is not enough traffic 
for both. A very important part of my scheme would 
be the reclamation of land at Lough Neagh, 

1291. Who would be benefited by that! — Some 
one would at any rate. 

1292. Mr. Greune. — I think it belongs to Lord 
Donegall ? — I believe he claims it, but I think he 
would be satisfied with a small head-rent. 

Allow me to add that there is another great advan- 
tage whicli would result from my plan — the drainage 
of Portadown. It is impossible that town can over 
be efficiently chained, unless there is a considerable 
lowering of the lake. The difference between the 
level of the town, and tliat of Lough Neagh, is only a 
few, I believe two, inches, so that there is no outlet, 
and tie sewage is often forced back on the town, and 
must continue so until a reasonably rapid stream is 
made at Portadown, which there never can be till the 
lake is lowered some fifteen or twenty feet. 
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1293. Chairiian. — In what capacity do you appear 
celore us 2— As representative of a large distiict of 
wuntry injured by flooding along the Bann, between 
^Ui-ea and Coleraine. I am also a Commissioner of 
eraine, and Secretary of the Bann Navigation and 



Drainage Committee, which has been in existence 
soiie two or three years. 

1294. Are you favourable to the maintenance of 
the navigation works 2 — I am not. I consider the 
navigation and drainage works have both a>)solutely 
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failed in accomplishing the objects for which the j ^vere 
intended. 

1295. Can you recollect the state of the lands 
before the works were executed ? — V es. I recollect 
them from the .year 1850. The works were then in 
course of construction. 

1296. What is your recollection of the condition of 
the lands % — For some time after the works were com- 
pleted there was a considerable improvement in the 
district I refer to, but subsequently things have been 
gi-eatly altered. 

1297. Do you attribute the improvement which 
was for some time observable in the condition of the 
lands to the effect of the drainage works ? — I do, un- 
doubtedly. 

1298. Do yon attribute the subsequent deteriora- 
tion in the condition of the lands to defects in the 
works, or to any other cause ? — I have given the sub- 
ject considerable study for the last year or two, and I 
have anived at the conclusion that it is in conse- 
quence of Lough Neagh being the basin for an im- 
mense catchment area, and tliat in consequence of the 
drainage improvements which have been going on for 
the last quarter of a century, the water is passed into 
the lake with greater s]>eed, and in a shorter peiiod 
of time than formerly ; and thus in times of rain the 
level of the lake is raised and the pressure drives the 
water down over Toome weir, and as the openings of 
the locks from Toome to Coleraine are now no larger 
than when at fu-st constructed, they are not adequate 
to the increased volume of water. Consequently 
there must be something done in the way of removing 
-the obstructions that either nature or art have placed 
in the river. I entirely differ from some of the sugges- 
tions I have heard since I came here to-day — of putting 
sluices in the weirs of Toome and Portna. That there: 
is an evil is beyond a shadow of doubt ; that there 
ought to be a remedy provided is equally certain ; but 
iny impression is that any improvement at Toome is at 
the wrong end. I am no engineer, but I do consider that 
any improvement attempted to be made as the remedy 
of this inqvriry, without beginning at the Cuts, of 
Coleraine, will be wr-ong, because the water must get 
room to come out, and the present openings cannot 
discharge the great voliune of water that comes down 
periodically, and consequently the lands along the 
river are subject to flooding. I have seen the river in 
winter time overflo-wing its banks for a breadth of 
upwards of a quarter of a mile — the fields submerged 
in every direction. I have seen the Banshee — a 
steamer which was placed on the river subsequently 
to the Kitty’s failure — when coming down the river. 
The water was running in a cun'ent at as rapid a rate 
as the steamer could go ; the consequence was that the 
])o\ver of the helm was lost and the steamer ran into 
the meadow, and when the water subsided she was 
left dry on the meadow. 

1299. What do you propose as the remedy for this 
state of things '! — I concur avith the observation of Mr. 
Palmer, that the locks ought to be removed. I would 
wish that were done. As to the navigation of the 
ISanu it is useless to expect anytliing from it. I am 
a Commissioner of Coleraine myself, and am a ship- 
owner. I have the largest tonnage in the port. A 
great part of my trade is with the interior of the 
country, and if I could have made the navigation of 
the Baun a profitable thing, in a commercial point of 
view, I would have done it. I tried it. I believe I 
was the fii-st man that t^ted the tiling, and 1 failed 
to make it pay. 

1300. You have a long experience of the port of 
Coleraine 1 — Yes. 

1301. And the result of your experience is, that in 
your opinion the navigation of the Bann is incapable 
of being made to pay? — TJndoiihteilly ; and in my 
opinion it is impossible in the nature of things that it 
could pay in the future. 

1302. Did you bear Mr. Dickson’s cross-examina- 
tion of Mr. Eccles ? — I did. 

1303. Do you agree with the view Mr. Dickson 



seemed to have in his mind ? — Entirely. I quite 
concur with Mr. Dickson in the way he examined 
The Clerk of the Commissionei-s, Mr. Eccles, has only 
been two or three years in the position of Clerk, aiid 
has very little experience. I have had experience of 
the Bann for a quai-ter of a century. To avoid the 
hea-vy cost of railway carriage and cartage I tried to 
make the Bann navigation available, but failed. Mr. 
Barkley thought it was from want of capital or energy 
that I had not succeeded, and he determined to attempt 
it. I said “ Very well ; there is the trade, and there 
is the river, try it yourself.” He did so ; and in two 
years he informed me he lost £1,500. 

1304. What would you propose to do about tho 
drainage? — In my opinion it is impossible for the 
drainage and navigation to succeed together, because 
if you keep up the level of the Bann sufficiently high 
for navigation you shut up the mouths of the drains, 
dam back the water, and give so little pressure that 
in times of excessive rain the cormtry along the banks 
is inundated. The two things — navigation and drain- 

.age cannot work together ; it is impossible, according 

to my experience, and thei-efore, I think, that which 
is of less utility to tlie pubKc — namely, the navigation 
—should give way to what would be of greater public 
advantage. 

1305. From your experience do you think that the 
new works which are being carried out in Coleraine 
Harbour will have any effect on the navigation?— 
Up to Ooleraine-bridge they may. 

1306. Further up tliaii that will they have any 
eftect? — No. The Act of Parliament giving them 
power to improve the river stops at Coleraine-briJge. 

1307. I am referring to the effect upon trade of 
ships being enabled to come up to Coleraine instead 
of having to discharge their cargoes at Portrush?— I 
have no doubt that if we had a safe and convenient 
mesms of access up the river a very considerable 
amount of traffic would come up. I do my business 
at Portrush, because of the risk occasioned by the 
bar. If that were removed T could do my business at 
my own door. Poihi-ush is a moderately convenient 
port on the sea coast mth railway comiiiunicatiou to 
the ship’s side ; there are steam cranes and facilities 
for doing business. From Portrush to Magherafelt 
and Cookstown tliere is railway communication, and 
the rates of freights for coal are not dear. Portrush 
will in my opinion, continue to hold a portion of the 

trade to Portstgwart, Bushmills, and other parts of 

the country. With regal'd to the works on the Bann 
I quite admit that they are of a substantial nature 
and well constructed, and I would regret their having 
to be removed after the large sum they have cost, but 
I ask what are they worth now, no matter what they 
cost? They are literally worth nothing; and why 
should the farmers adjacent to the river be forced to 
pay for what is not only of no benefit, but absolutely 
injurious to tliem? I think therefore it is the duty 
of this Commission to represent to the Government 
the necessity of having those navigation works re- 
moved in order that the drainage of the country may 
be more perfect and that tliose periodical floodings 
which occur at present may be prevented for the 
future. These are the vie-ws I hold. I may be -wrong, 
but I am very clearly of that opinion. 

1308. Mr. Diokso».-^I want to ask you a fo-w 
questions as to the comparative cost of freight by 
Coleraine and Portrush. Take the article of coals; 
From what part do they come? — From Glasgo-w, 
Maryport, and Liverpool 

1309. What is the rate per ton across the Cliannel 
to Portrush ? — The average rate is 4s. per ton from 
the Scotch side, and 5s. 6d. per ton from the English 
side. 

1310. Would the freight to Coleraine bridge be more 
when the harbour works are completed ? — I think it 
would, because there would be four miles of towage. 

1311. Then would you put it down as 5s. per ton? 

I think so. 
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1312. Four shillings per ton. to Fortrush as compai-ed 
■with 5s. to Coleraine ? — Yea, 5s. or 5s. 6</. 

1313. How much does it cost to put them from the 
ship into the waggons t — Fivepence per ton. 

1314. Next, what is tlie railway freight fi'om Port- 
nish — say to Ballymoney? — The freight is 2s. 2tZ. per 
ton. 

1315. That is 6s. Scf. per ton — 4s. for the ci'oss- 
channel freight, Gci. say for putting into the waggons, 
and 2s. 2ch for the railway freight 1 — Yes. 

1316. How much does it cost from Kilrea to Port- 
rush ? — Three shillings and sixpence per ton. 

1317. Then adding the cross-channel freight and 
the waggoiiage, the cost from Glasgow, Maryport, or 
Liverpool to ILilrea would be 8s. per ton 1 — Yes. 

1318. Now, let us calculate what it would cost to 
send them per rail by Coleraine. You say the freight 
across channel would be 6s. or 5s. 6d. ? — Yes. 

1319. May we say 5s. 6d. as an average! — I would 
say 5s. 3d. per ton as the average, and you must add 
9J. per ton for putting them on the carts. 

1320. How much do you pay from Coleraine to 
Kilrea ? — Three shillings and twopence per ton by the 
Deny Central. 

1321. Then, adding these together, I make the 
freight to Kilrea via Coleraine 10s. 2d. per ton 1 — Y^. 

1322. As against 8s. via Poiii-ush 1 — Yes. 

1323. Now, let us compare the cost of sending them 
by tlie Bauu. Talce limt the 5s. 3d. for the cross- 
chmuel freight to Coleraine 1 — Yes. 

1324. How much would it take to put tlie coals 
out of the ship on board the barges 1 — Ninepence per 
ton, and 4d. for porterage. 

1325. What would the water rate be to Kilrea 
from Coleraine ! — By the Kitty the clieapest rate was 
4s. 6d. per ton. 

1326. To Kilrea? — Yes; but if we had a good boat 
I think they could be carried for 3s. 6d. 

1327. General Dickens. — C ould not you have a 
towing patli along the channel ? — No ; it is impossible. 
You could nevei carry barges along the Bamr unless 
by steam power. 

1328. Mr. Dickson. — D o you think it could be 
done for 3s. per ton? — Well, perhaps it might be done 
for that ; but that would certainly be the lowest it 
could be done for. 

1329. Next, how much would it cost to convey the 
coal from the river to Kilrea ? — It is uj) a hill, but I 
think it could be done for Is. 6d. per ton. 

1330. That would deliver them at the people’s 
houses ? — Yes ; but the unloading them from the 
barges to the carts would cost at least Od. per tou. 

1331. Adding these items together, I find it would 
cost 11s. Id. per tou to convey coal to Kilrea via 
Coleraine and the Bann navigation ? — Yes. 

1332. As against 8s. 6d. per ton via Portrusli ? — 
Yes ; and, therefore, I say Coleraine can never com- 
pete vvith Poi-tnish for that traffic. 

1333. There are three routes — fii'stly, there is the 
route via Portrusli and the Deny Central line, 8s. 6d. 
per ton ; secondly, the route via Coleraine and thence 
by rail, 10s. 2d. per ton ; hvstly, there is the route 
via Colemine and the Barm navigation, 11s. Gci. per 
ton?_Yes. 

1334. So that the route via the Bann is the dearest 
of all ? — Yes. 

1335. Chairman. — Y ou give those figures as the 
results of your own experience? — Yes. 

1336. You have already stated you are youi-self a 
large shipowner ? — I am the largest shipowner at Port- 
nisli. I pay nearly half or over one-third of the dues 
of that harbour, 

1337. Mr. Mulholland. — I f your estimate be 
coiTect, what have the Harbour Commissioners of 
Coleraine to look to, in order to recoup them foi' their 
expenditure ? — I do not see the most remote chance of 
fheir success. 

1338. The Coleraine people have a very large trade? 
They Lave. 

1339. And as far as I underetand the calculations 



of the Harbour Commissioners, they expect to save 
2s. 6d. per tou cartage upon then' own trade, by getting 
the ships to come up to Coleraiue bridge ?— Yes ; but 
I think that expectation is exaggei’ated and will not 
be realized. I have not brought a single tou of coal 
for the last twelve m'ontlis to Coleraine quay. 

1340. You camiot do so at present on account of 
the bar ? — There are about eighty vessels coming up 
to Coleraine every year', notwitlistanding the bar. 

1341. Is not the risk very gi'eat ? — It is. 

1342. Then am I to uudeistand that you consider 
that Coleraine would be practicallj' as well servoil by 
Portrusli as its port asitwonldbebyhavingthe harbour 
deepened so as to admit of vessels coming up to the 
bridge ? — It will be served better, as far as the trade 
with the interior of tlie country is concerned. 

1343. I am speaking of the tiude of Coleraine 
itself ? — I can bring u]) goods for Is. a ton from Port- 
rush, but the fact is the Coleraine ])eople hav’e a great 
deal of money sunk in the river. They let theii- 
engineer undeitake the work, and he expended 
i£22,000 or I>23,000, and they cannot got any return 
for it exce[)t by iiicuniug further outlay. They have 
now got large borrowing powers, and intend making 
a veiy large expenditure, in order to try and get 
some return for the money already sunk. Tlie 
£22,000 which tliey have expended has not given 
tliem Is. return. 

1344. Am I to understand that in your opinion 
they are growing good money after bad ! — I think so. 
My opinion is that it will he a total failure. 

1345. You liave come to the conclusion, taking into 
cpimderatiou that only two small towns, Kilrea and 
Portglenone, can be served by the navigation of the 
Bann, tliat the maintenance of the navigation is not 
woi-th the cost ? — That is decidedly my opinion. In 
fact those districts can be better and more cliiefly 
supplied via Lame — it is a deep sea port, easj' of 
access, and having all the facilities for can-ying on a 
large trade. 

1346. Have you any idea what tlie freight for coal 
is from Belfast to Kilrea ? — No. I know what it is 
to Magherafelt ; 5s. Id. per ton for foi-ty-two or forty- 
thi'ee miles, and from Larne to Magherafelt, the dis- 
tance of which is fifty-four miles, the rate is the same 
— 5s. Id. per ton. The rates are the same although 
the mileage is slightly different. On the other hand 
fixim Portrusb to Maglierafelt tlie distance is only 
forty miles, but the rate is 5s. pe3’ ton. If the 
Noi’them Counties Railway charged the same mileage 
rate as the others it would make a difference of Is. 10(2. 
per ton. 

1347. Suppose the railway was completed, I suppose 
coals could be delivered via Lame cheaper than fi-om 
any other port? — Not a doubt of it. Larne is the 
cheapest and most convenient port I know. 

1348. Ml'. Dickson, — W hat you have explained, 

I suppose, accounts for the unwillingness of tlie 
Coleraine antliorlties to take over the Bann navigation 1 
— They dare not take up tlie navigation. The rate 
payers would not stand it. Tliey would rise in 
rebellion. The navigation worlcs on the Bann ai'e 
absolutely worthier; they are worse than useless. 
They arc positively injunons, for they keep uj) the 
waters of the Bann to such a level as to inumlate th<! 
country, and prevent drainage and improvement ; 
while they are useless as regards navigation. At thi! 
very utmost, the Bami navigation could only be 
utilised for the supply of two small towns, Kilrea and 
Portglenone, botliof wliich ai'C under 2,000 inhabitants. 
Where is the use of taxing the ratepayers for a work 
of that desciiptioii ? I would strongly recommend that 
it should be abolished altogethei-. 

1349. Mr. Mulholland. — Y ou say the navigation 
works hinder the drainage? — Yes. 

1350. Do you allude to the height of water that was 
originally projected as necessary to give eight feet in 
the navigation canal, or do you allude to the Hoods 
wliich occasionally exceed that depth '? — There was not 

G 2 
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Ddblis. in summer anything approaching eight feet as a 
Dec. 22, 1880, rule. 

Mr v^am 1351. In summer do you find any obstacle to the 
Ellig, drainage arising from the height of the "water 1 — No, 

except by the occasional flooding. There are two 
months of summer in which there are sometimes 
excessive floods — July and August. 

1353. If that occasional flooding could be prevented 
am I right in saying that there would be nothing in 
the height of the water required for the pmqjose of 
navigation in the canal to interfere with the drainage 1 
— There would. The level necessary to keep eight 
feet depth of water in the canal has at all times stopped 
the mouths of the drains, and although it has not 
covered the pasture land, it fills the grass with sand 
and destroys the hay. 

1353. You are speaking of the floods'? — Yes. 

1354. What is the depth of water in the canal in 
the summer 1 — It is usually six and a half feet. 

1355. If the water was kept at six and a half feet 
would it interfere "with drainage 1 — I don’t tliink it 
would. But how then would you deal -with the 
flooding 1 

1356. It is the flooding you complain of 1 — Yes, 

1357. If it was possible to prevent the flooding, but 
to keep the water at a level of six and a half feet deep, 
it would not interfere "with the di"ainage ? — I don’t 
think it would. 

1358. Mr. Greene. — Is the depth of water main- 
tained generally through the year at six and a half or 
eight feet 1 — It is not over six and a half feet in some 
dry summers. They have to put planks across the 



gaps of the Cutts to keep the water up in some dry- 
seasons. When planks were thrown across the lock to 
float the Banshee at the time she was stranded, to 
about six and a half feet, the water rose at Agivey, 
six miles further up the stream, and when they were 
taken away the water fell at Agivey. ’f herefoi-e an 

improvement in the Cutts will lower the water six miles 
up the river, There is a serious obstruction at Loughan 
Island, about a mile and a half above the Cutts, The 
Board of Works have cut a channel on the west side, 
but it is whoUy insufficient. I would have that 
Loughan Island obstruction wholly removed, and that 
would relieve the people on the banks as far as 
Movanagher. 

1359. Mr. Mulholland. — I suppose you would 
lower the Cutts to the level of high water springtides? 
— ^Yes, by removing the upper courses of masonry, 

1360. Is there much fuel got in tlie neighbourhood 
of the Barm navigation canM from peat bogs?— Yes ; 
last summer the quantity was very considerable. 

1361. At some of the manufacturing works they are 
using coal now ? — Yes, I was the fii-st to introduce the 
use of coal in my district in 1862 or 1863. 

1362. I know that during the ten years from 1854 
to 1 864 nothing but ]>eat fuel was used — is not that so 1 
—Yes. 

1363. Mr. Greene. — ^You say that if tire water in 
the navigation canal is limited to six feet it would not 
interfere with the drainage ? — I do not think it would, 
if we had a way of getting rid of the excess of water 
in times of flood. 



Mr. W. J. O’Neill, c.e.. recalled, and fui-ther examined. 



1364. Mr. Dickson. — I forgot to ask you about 
the discharge of the rivers that run into the Bann. I 
understand the Agivey floods were sometimes enor- 
mous ? — Yes ; and very sudden. 

13G5. Can you give us some idea what quantity 
of water is discharged below Portna 1 — I would say 
>he tributary streams below Poi-tna would, in heavy 
I ainfall, very nearly fill the existing channel of the 
Bann for the last nine miles of its length above the 
Cutts, that is through the shoals. They would con- 
tribute nearly 400,000 cubic feet per minute. The 
Agivey district is the most seriously flooded por- 
tion of tire country through which the Bann passes. 
When the Drainage Commissioner's were striking the 
drainage tax those parlies complained against the 
Draft Award, and I understand in the final award the 
di'ainage tax was considerably reduced upon that 
reach of the river. 

1366. Then the three or four tributaries of the 
Bann below Portna would alone contribute 300,000 
or 400,000 cubic feet of water per minute ? — Yes. 

1367. To that quantity you must add 600,000 
cubic feet coming overToome weir? — Yes. 

1368. That gives as the volume of water passing 
over the Cutts at present in time of flood nearly one 
million feet per minute? — Yes, nearly. 

13G9. Is there any embankment upon any of those 
rivers ? — No. I think it would be a great improve- 
ment if there was. If embankments were made, the 
material taken off the slopes for the purpose would 
improve the channels of the tributaries. 

1370. Tlien you would suggest that a portion of 
tliese riveis should be embanked ? — ^Yes ; including 
also the margins of the Lower Bann noav subject to 
floods. [Questions 1364 to 1370 apply to the nine 
miles of the Lower Bann, from the Cutts weir up to 
Camroe weir.] 

1371. General Dickens. — You have heard the evi- 
dence of some of the avitnesses who have been examined 
as to sluicing Toome weir. What is your opinion as to 
that? — Inasmuch as Toome weir is very much in ex- 
cess of the discharging power of the other weirs, I am 
unable to see any object to be gained by sluicing it. 
In my opinion the sluicing or lowering of the weirs 



should commence at the Cutts. It would, ho"wever, 
be necessary to improve the channel at Loughan 
Island, and to remove that and some other shoals. 

1372. Mr. Mulholland. — Are there any com- 
plaints of flooding above Toome weir? — There are. 

1373. Would not the height of the water above 
Toome weir be nearly the same, if you merely clear 
the channel below, as at present? — No; because 
Toome weir would he relieved of the back water bo 
some extent, depending upon the measure of improve- 
ment which would be carried out. 

1874. Is it dro-ivned now?— It is di-OAvned now, 
but if the channel below Toome were improved, so as 
to give an outlet for about 600,000 to 800,000 feet 
per minute, under Mr. MacMahon’s flood levels, it 
would prevent the back-watering of Toome consider- 
ably. Mr. Dickson asked me a question the other 
day which I "was (at the time) not in a position to 
answer. I find there are seven inches more back- 
water now at Toome than there was twenty years 
ago, when Lough Neagh was eight inches above 
summer level, or at the same level as it was when the 
Koyal Commksioners inspected Toome weir recently, 
so that the obstructions in the Bann are represented 
by seven inches of additional hack-water at that level 
of Lough Neagh ; of course when there are heavy 
reins, and Lough Neagh in flood, it is much more. 

1375. Major Nolan. — ^Wbat is your objection to 
the sluices in Toome weir? — I have no objection to 
them ; but I see no utility or advantage from them. 
I tliink they would he useless. 

1376. It is not on account of the expense? — Not 
at all. Toome weir has double the length of discharg- 
ing line that any of the other weirs have. The other 
weirs are only 600 feet in length, whereas Toome 
weii" is 1,200 feet. 

1377. Don’t you acknowledge that you are doing 
something out of the ordinary course when you build 
a "weir without sluices ? — Noj I do not think so 
that is, providing you can make tlio weir with such a 
length of discharging line as will, independent of 
sluices, meet the requirements of the river on which 
it is placed. 

1378. Is it the custom on the Continent to con 
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•struct ■weirs ■without sluices ? — 1 cannot say. I have 
not known of any weirs with sluices except on the 
Seine, but it is a different character of river from tlie 
Lower Bann altogether. 

1379. Have you any other objection except the 
expense? — I have no objection to sluices where suit- 
able, but I tliink that to sluice Toomo weir would be 
useless. 

1380. One of the witnesses said that the lowering- 
of Lough Neagh to the extent proposed would inter- 
fere with the inland navigation to Portadown and 
Belfast — the Lagan Canal and Ulster Canal. Do you 
concur in that '? — I do. It would interfere \vith all 
the navigations with the Upper Bann and Newiy 
Canal as far as two miles beyond Portadown, and also 
the Ooiilisland Canal and Blackwater navigation to 
Moy. IfToome weii' is relieved of tlie back-water by 
improving the channel of the Lower Bann, it will be 
qmte sufficient. This weii' would discharge, with the 
water at one foot above summer level, 390,000 feet 
per mimtte ; at eighteen inches above summer level it 
would discliarge 620,000 feet per minute; and with 
the water at two feet above the summer’ level it would 
discliai’ge 800,000 cubic feet per minute. The real 
problem to be solved is, to improve the channel of 
the Bann, so as to relieve Toome weir, if not entu’ely, 
at least to as great an extent as would be reasonably 
feasible of the back water. 

1381. I think you said that one incli of rainfall 
would raise the level of Lough Neagh a foot ? — Yes ; 
about that, providing the discharge at Toome was 
closed. 

1382. Therefore, of course, if it were possible to 
lower tlie level of Lough Neagh a foot, it would re- 
-quii'e an inch of rainfall to fill up the space and bring 

lake to the former level ? — Yes ; one inch rainfall, 
in addition to what would produce the discliarge at 
Toome for the time. I may add that the rainfall 



that raised the lake thirteen inches in Lough Neagh Dublin. 
in twenty-four liouis was a tliree days’ fall. i'er. isno. 

1383. What, iu your opiuion, would he tho effect 

of removing Portna weii’ ? — It would produce no effect o.k.' ’ 

on the flood di-ainage. . When really wet weather 
would set in the removal of Portna weir would create 
a powerful rapid for a mile behind its site, at which 
point the water would be at tlie same level tliat it is 
under a similarly heavy flood at present. 

1384. Suppose Porfglcnore obstacle was removed, 
would it make the current more rapid from Lough 
Neagh down? — Yes. 

1385. Would it not be desirable to have a rapid 
flow through Lough Beg? — Yon could not have a 
ra])id flow through Lough Beg. Nearly four miles of 
lough always will involve dead water. 

1386. M)’. Mulholland. — Would it ho possible to 
get rid of the maximum quantity of water’ that coirld 
flowoverToome Aveir, without removing the obstmctioii 
at Portna — would it be possible to effect youi« object 
of having no back-Avater at Toome Aveir, Avithout re- 
moving Portna ? — Yes. I propose to loAver Portna 
Aveir tAvo feet, and thus to make a six feet navigation, 
the same as the other inland navigations connected 
with Lough Neagh, and I Avould make a correspond- 
ing improvement iu the channel tlrroirgh rock behind 
that Aveii’, and elsBAvliere, so as to obtain the requisite 
sectional area. 

1387. Do you think that alteration at Poi’tna would 
be sufficient in times of great flood to take aAvay the 
maximum amount of water, so as to prevent any ac- 
cumulation behind Toome Aveii’ ? — Yes ; with the cor- 
responding improvement of the river channel. There 
is no question that it nan be done Avitliout taking away 
Poi’tna weir ; it is just a question of expense, and 
amount of work in improving the river cliannel. 

The inquh’y was then adjourned till eleven o’clock 
the follo’wing moi’ning. 



FOUETH DAY.— THUESDAY, DECEMBEE 23, 1880. 4>«i2M8bo. 



Present: — Viscount Monck, g.c.m.g. (Chaii-man); J. Ball Greene, Esq., c.b. ; Lieut.-General C. H. 
Dickens, c.s.l; Thomas A. Dickson, Plsq. ; John Mulholland, Esq., m.p. ; and Major J. P. 
Nolan, m.p,, ■with Denis Godley, Esq., Secretary, 



Mr. PoBERT Pankin pxamined. 



1388. Chairman. — I n what capacity do you appear 
before the Commission ? — I Avas sent by the Agivey 
Bann Drainage Association, near Coleraine. 

1389. Is that on the LoAver Bann? — Yes. 

1390. What quantity of land do those you represent 
occupy or OAvn ? — The distance between Coleraine and 
Carrinroe — some nine miles. 

1391. Do you represent the whole of the inhabitants? 
— Yes, of that district of eounti-y. 

1392. What is the condition of the land now 1 — It 
is in a flooded condition, 

1393. Constantly? — Not constantly; periodically, 
in the Aviiiter season. 

1394. Tailing the whole year round for Avliat 
proportion of the year is it in a flooded condition ? — 
In the winter season ; and occasionally in tlie summer 
season — in July and August. 

1395. Can you recollect the lands at the time the 
navigation works Avere originally constructed ? — Not 
myself ; but I have some notes from the people who 
sent me forward of the condition previous to the 
■works, or at t-he time of their being constructed. 

1396. Do you think from what you knoAv of the 
TOndition of the lands that it was better or worse than 
It is now ? — The prevailing opinion is that the drainage 
■works have been ineffectual ; that they have not 
accomplished even what the Government proposed or 
suggested to the fanners of the locality at Ae time 
the works were undertaken. It did not meet fully 
the farmers’ anticqiations ; on the contrary they have 



latterly found the state of the river to be even worse 
than it has been during the memory of the oldest man. 

1397. Then I collect that you think there was a 
certain improvement effected iroiuediately after the 
works Avere executed and that that improvement has 
now been lost? — Been lost; and avc have even seen 
that during the summer of this present year, though 
it Avas a remai’kahly dry summer, the Avater has been 
from 18 inches to 2 feet, higher than it has been 
during an)' otliei’ summer Avithin the recollection of 
the oldest man. 

1398. What remedy do you and tliose whom you 
represent propose for that state of things ? — A more 
extensive outlet betAveen Agivey and the Outts at 
Castle Roe. 

1399. Major Nolan. — Y our evidence all relates to 
that part of the country? — Yes, principally. 

1400. Chairman. — D o you think that in order to 
effect your purpose you should get rid of all the 
naAdgation worlis ? — We see no other way assuming 
that the flood Avater of the rivei’ rises to a point about 
half a mile or a mile above Agivey bridge. I mean 
the County-road bridge. The Avater there at the time 
of the excessive heavy floods of Avinter is known to 
rise 12 feet higher than the summer level, and we 
know of no other remedy save to deepen and widen 
the river and remove whatever obstruction may be 
in it 

1401. Mr. Dickson. — W hat do you mean by 12 
feet? — I mean 12 feet of water, plumb. There is a 
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navigation post in the river, and during the summer 
tlie ■water is do'wn to the bottom of the post, or a 
given <listance do'wn ; and during the winter floods it 
rises to a given height on the post. 

1402. Mr. Greene. — That 12 feet must cover a 
considei-able area of ground on tlie banks ? — So it does 
over the meadows. The Banshee and some other 
vessels were launched out over the meadows. I stood 
on Agivey bridge during the summer of last year, and . 
could see nothing but water, the pikes of meadow 
hay all more or less submerged as far as my eye could 
reach, north and south. 

1403. Major Nolan. — Does your evidence only 
apply to the land on the banks of the Lower Bann, or 
also to the land on the banks of the Agivey river, 
and of the Aghadoey and Macosquin riveiu ? — To 
the Aghadopy river and the Bhee river — to all the 
rivers, in fact, that empty into the Bann from Kiirea 
to the Cutts. 

1464. To all the land upon the rivers; liow far 
does it go up 1 — In some cases a mile. Tlie Rhee river 
goes up a mile. It is known on the map by some 
other name. It is on the west or county of Deiry 
side. 

1405. Is it the next river below Agivey or the 
second river below ? — It is the first river below the 
county-road bridge of Agivey. 

1406. It is called the Aghadoey river here? — That 
is above the river bridge. The Macosquin is the one 
that I call tlie Rhee. 

1407. Mr. Dickson. — Yo\i say you represent the 
district between Kiirea and the Cutts ? — Yes. 

1408. What are the obstacles that prevent the out- 
flow of tlie water in the disti-ict down to the Outta, 
and what are your suggestions on the subject? — We 
consider the obstacles to be partly natural and partly 
artificial. The natural obstructions would include 
the ford at the Loughan Isle — tlie one a mile or so 
further up the river — and the Cutts at Castleroe. 

1409. Major Nolan. — Are they broad enough to 
carry off all the water? — We don’t consider that they 
are. 

1410. Are they deep enough? — We don’t consider 
them to be deep enough. AVe consider that the 
water is confined — that there is not sufficient capacity 
to. prevent the volume of water that rises to such a 
height above Agivey bridge and about the localities of 
Agivey from overflowing. 

1411. How long do the floods last ? — From Novem- 
ber sometimes to the month of March, and occasionally 
during the summer time. Last year my hay was 
flooded. 

1 41 2. Mr. Dickson. — That was in the dry summer ? 
— No — this summer which I call a dry summer. Last 
summer was a wet summer. This summer the water 
did not rise to any great height although the meadow 
land was flooded before it was cut, which means that 
it sustained more or less injury. 

1413. Do you consider that the navigation works 
at the Cutts interfere with the drainage? — AVe do. 
The reason why I state that is that men of experience 
on the river Bann have noticed that the salmon 
fishermen at the Cutts put down for their fishing 
business some cage or case, or whatever they call it, 
into one of the gaps at the Cutts. I'here are three 
gaps at the Cutts, namely, a Queen’s g-ap, and two 
othei-s, one on each side of it. The fishermen have 
access to the side gaps, and put in some cage or 
an angoment to catch tlie fish, and it has to bo lifted 
up on Saturday night, and kept up during the whole 
of Sunday, and to a given date on Monday. Tlie 
farmers who live on the Bann, and notice the water- 
works, observe that at a mile below Agivey bridge, 
the water falls six indies from Satui'ilay night until 
Monday evening, in consequence of the lifting up of 
the cage. 

1414. Chairman. — AVhat is the width of the gaps 1 
— Really I could not tell. 

1415. I mean about how wide? — They might be a 
perch — that is sixty feet. 



1416. Major Nolan. — Do you mean that that is. 
the Avidth of the Avhole of the gaps put together? — No 
— tlie vddth of each gap. 

1417. How wide is the Queen’s gap? — It must be 
not less than what Mr. Ellis here, says, namely, sixty 
feet. 

1418. A Queen’s gap is genei-ally only a few feet 
•wide ? — The Aveii- walls at the Cutts are some eight or 
■ten perches long. 

1419. Mr. Dickson. — ^The Queen’s gap is thirty feet 
-wide? — Yes, but it is impossible for me to state 
accurately. 

1420. You refer to the navigation? AVe consider the 
navigation rvorks to be an obstiaictiou to the water. 
We consider that the river being walled in and pent 
up by looks and weir walls these must certainly be an 
obstruction to the free access of tlie flood water. 

1421. Mr. Mulholland. — What are the navigation 
Avorks that yon consider to be obstructions'! — The 
Aveir Avails and the locks at tlie Cutts. 

1422. Mr. Dickson. — The obstructions, in yonr 
mind,* between Kiirea and the Cutts consist of two 
shoals and the navigation Avorks ? — Principally. 
There is a weir at Caruroe, but it does not affect us 
materially. In the Avinter season during the flood- 
water it is completely ban-ed up. 

1423. It is a droAvned weir ?j— Y es, completely 
droAvnecl. 

1424. Mr. Greene. — Is it an association of rate- 
payeis that you represent? — Yes — an association of 
tenant-farmers. 

1425. Along the nine miles that yon speak of? — 
Yes. 

1426. And they are unanimous in tlieir opinion as 
to this di-ainage question? — Yes. I may just refer 
you to a pressing correspondence Ave had Avith the 
secretary. It Avould give you an idea of the state of 
feeling of the people. 

1427. Major Nolan. — Are they all unanimous in 
desiringtbat thenavigatioiiAvorks should be completely 
abolished? — ^Yes ; that is the prevailing opbiion 
amongst tliem. 

1428. They don’t want to have the navigation 
AVorks and the drainage works combined? — I don’t 
think they do, for this reason, that they have already 
contributed threepence in the pound to proidde 
railway accommodation for the entire of the country 
— thi-eepeuce of a guarantee rate to the Derry Central 
Railway Company to provide railAvay accommodation 
to the entke of the country — Garvagh, Kiirea, and 
those places. 

1429. Mr. Greene. — That railway has been con- 
structed? — It has been oonstracted, and is in opera- 
tion. 

1430. Mr. Dickson. — What does the taxation, 
amount to in yonr district for the maintenance of the 
navigation works ? — I have not an exact note of the 
full amount of it, but I think Mr. Douglass Avill be 
able to quote statistics. 

1431. CnAiRMAN. — Do you and the inhabitants of 
tlie district adjoining the Lower Bann derive any 
advantage from the navigation works? — None Avliat- 
ever. And further we have consented to a tax of 

in the pound to provide navigation up to 
Coleraine. 

1432. That is, to improve the harbour of Oaleraine? 
— To improve the harbour of Coleraine ; altliough Ave 
consider that it may be a very speculative, if not a 
liopeless undertaking, for any success that Avill result 
from it Ave have done so. AVe thipk the trade does 
not afibi'd a sufficient guarantee that the scheme Avill 
pay us ; nevertheless Ave have been ssuldled Avitli the 
tax, and will have to pay it. ■ 

1433. Mr. Dickson. — Is it for railway accommoda- 
tion or for the improvement of Colei’aiue harbour 
that you liavc undertaken the 5^d. in the pound 4-- 
For the improvement of Coleraine liarbour. 

1434. The tax)iayers ■wish to get rid of the naid^ 
tion tax? — They wish to get rid of the navigation 
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tax. I rri^y ^^7 they wish very strongly, and 
would pre.ss on this Commission and on the Gowem- 
ment the necessity of an improved drainage scheme 
in place of the present one. The Government gave 
them to understand tliat they woizld furnish them 
with a system of drainage tliat would prevent the 
fiood-water from at any time rising higher than the 
summer level ; hut they have found, after twenty 
yeais’ expei'ieiice, that that is a sad mistake, and that 
the present state of the river is even worse than its 
first state. 

1435. CnAiKUAN. — Do you think from your know- 
ledge of the owners and liolders of land in the district 
that they would he satisfied to pay for an improved 
system of dr.ainage ? — That is just what I was coming 
to, your lordship. I don’t think that, unless they 
were assurcid that they would he very materially 
relieved, they would consent to anything of the sort, 
seeing that they have already for navigation and 
railway accommodation consented to what might be 
called a heavy tax. 

1436. hir. Dickson. — If the present navigation 
works were taken away at the Cutts at Coleraine, and 
a thorough system of drainage undertaken would the 
tax-payers then be willing to submit to a new tax for 
an improved system of drainage. 

1437. Major Nolan. — Not the taxpayei's but the 
proprietoi-sl — Yes, that is whatl would like to answer 
I would like to speak of both phases of the question. 
I will speak first of the ratepayers’ phase of the ques- 
tion. I don’t think the ratepayers would be willing 
to consent as a whole. They have been paying the 
Bann tax on the east and west sides of the river, and 
I may say it is the navigation portion of the tax that 
they have been paying in the shape of county cess. I 
don’t think that portion of the cesspayers would be 
willing to consent to any further taxation whatever. 
But men closely connected with, and on the very 
hanks of the river, where the lands are really flooded, 
and whose lands might be relieved effectually by some 
scheme to be proposed and executed, would in all pro- 
bahOity consent to such a tax. I will just quote to 
you one man. 

1438. Mr. Greene. — Would you consent yourself 1 
-Yes. 

1439. Major Nolan. — Have you got land? — Yes, 
I have. Certainly I would. 

1440. How many acres have you that would be 
liable to such a t;ix ? — I have nine and a half acres of 
meadow land, and about three acres liable to be flooded 
by a small tributarj’’ river, the Macosquiii, and I 
have fifty acres of unreclaimed bog in connexion with 
my farm, the tlrainage of which would be inoib or less 
afl'ected by .such a scheme. We liave attempted re- 
clamation of this land, and ten acres were reclaimed ; 
but during the floods of winter I have seen the drains 
full. For the sake of these fifty acres and say ten or 
twelve more, I would be willing to pay. I heard one 
man state distinctly that if the Bann floods were kept 
off his farm he would be willing to contribute .£25 a 
yeai\ 

1441. If an engineer settled how much each man 
was to pay, would they be willing to leave it to an 
engineer for the sake of a sclieme of that kind 1 — I 
think it would depend very materially on the perfec- 
tion of the plan. 

1442. And on the efficiency of the works'? — Yes. 

1443. Mr. Dickson. — Supposing the navigation 
works were maintained and the navigation tax ? — I 
don’t think you would get a man willing to subscribe a 
penny — not a man on the banks of the river. The 
impression from the facts I liave stated has been 
noted by more tlian one man. They consider the 
weir walls to be so detrimental to the outflow of the 
water that if tliese are kept in existence I don’t think 
roey would bo willing to contribute a single penny. 
Altlioiigh if a scheme were perfected wthout their 
removal, I am sure that would very materially alter 
the circumstances. 



1444. Mr. MuLnoLLAND. — You have been talking noBtiN. 
chiefly of the obstruction caused by the salmon fishery Dec. as, isso. 
and not by the navigation ? — No, the fishery does not — 
cause any obstruction whatever. What I have been 

talking about is this, that in the present arrange- 
ment — 

1445. I thought you said that when the crib was 
lifted the water fell six inches? — Yea, but the fishery 
business is carried on dining the summer months, 
when we have no floods at all. I only mentioned that 
instance to you to give you an example of the effect 
stopping the water at the Cutts had for six miles back 
on the country, That was my object in mentioning 
the fishery at all. 

1446. Chairman. — Y ou are aware that there is no 
object in lowering the Cutts below tlie level of the 
spring tides ? — Certainly. 

1447. And that would be two feet? — ^Yes, it must 
be more than two feet. 

1448. Major Nolan. — Y esterday we had evidence 
that an efficient scheme of drainage would come to 
about 6s. an acre, or 4s. in the pound. Now would 
the men who would be relieved from the water in 
your distiict be willing to contribute tliat amount ? — 

I think they would, supposing the scheme was perfect ; 
that is, if the other inhabitants of the district did not 
object to it. 

1449. Chairman. — T he floods that you complain 
of occur chiefly on the rivers that flow into the Bann, 
and not on the Bann sides ? — Both. 

1460. Isn’t it more from the Agivey river ? — No, 
certainly nob It is the main river I complain of — 
the Bann liver. 

1451. It floods the larger surface ? — Y^. 

1452. Mr. Greene. — W ould yourlandbeimproved 
by a tax of 5s. for thorough drainage? — Yes, the 
portion of it that I refer to would. 

1453. Mr. Dickson. — I sn’t it a fact that the Agivey 
liver sends down tremendous floods ? — Yes, no doubt 
about that. 

1454. Would a system of embiinkinents do for that 
liver 1 — The people tliink that where the water rises 
twelve feet, embankments would be a very risky 
affair, 

1455. But if the waters were not allowed to rise 
twelve feet or anything like it, would a system of 
embankments be desirable for any part of the surface 
flooded? — I am not an engineer, but in my mind 
there would be some difficulties about it. At my 
farm aud all along the river there are small rivers 
(tiibutaiies) that in wet weather send into the Bann 
a cousidei-able weight of water. There is one of tliese 
on one side of ray meadow, and it would take a three- 
font pipe to direct the water from it ; and the same 
at the other side. How to deal with these small 
tributaries would be tlie difficulty. 

1456. Chairman. — D o you think that the channel 
at the Loughan has filled up since the works were 
completed ? — I don’t think it is. With regard to a 
scheme of a embankment I may state that the small 
river to whicli I liave already referred — the Ilhes 
or Maeosquiu river — is embanked already, and yet 
in heavy floods these embankments ai-e sometimes 
overflooded. We consider that if the main river were 
banked in, it would raise tlie water much higher in 
it, and tliese small rivers would requh'e to be banked 
as well. 

1457. Is there anything else that you would like 
to mention ? — I would like to make a reference to 
some of the evidence that has been given. I heal'd 
yesterday statements with regard to opening the two 
weirs by sluices so as to allow the water down upon 
the Agivey district more rapidly. I think it would 
surely be a very serious affair for the Agivey j)eoplc 
if such a course were adopted as that of opcnuig 
sluices at the two weirs, and permitting the watei'S of 
the lake to flow down more hurriedly and forcibly 
than they do at present. 

1458. Major Nolan. — Y ou think that would be 
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DuBu.N. objectionable? — I do, vuiless we had the capacity of 

£>«. az, 1830. the river very much enlai-ged below Agivey. 

VIr R^rt 1459. But if the sluices were raised before the 
iaiikin. flood SO as to prevent the flood, would not that 

diminish the flood. Have you thought of that. 
The sluices might be opened before the flood, so as to 
lower the contents of the lake 1 — Yes. 

1460. Mr. Dickson. — I think the ■witness misun- 
derstancLs the question. The idea at present is to 
sluice the ■(veil' at Toome, and in dry or moderately 
dry wes.ther to keep the lake low, so that wlien a 
sudden flood would come into Lough Neagh, instead 
of the waters being allowed to flow down direct into 
your district, they could be impounded for a con- 
siderable time in Lough Neagh, in oi-der to allow 
your own local floods to pass away first — that is the 
idea t — That would not be so. 

1461. Chaiejias. — Is there anything else that you 
■wish to mention t — With i-egai-d to the na^vigation up 
to the present it has been a failure. We have had no 
benefit from it. I live on the bank of tlie river, and 
sometime.s have to ship potatoe.s and farm ])roduce, 
and I would be very willing to take advantage of the 
navigation if I could. 

1462. But it is of no use? — It is of no use. 

1463. Mr. Dickson. — Why can’t you make it 
available ? — Tliere is no such thing as traffic on it in 
existence, and I, as an individual farmer, could not 
think of using it. 

1464. Ohairjian. — There is no regular traffic on 
it ? — No regular traffic at present. So far as I under- 
stand it has heeu tried hy the Coleraine people ; at 
least they organized a system of navigation, hut it has 
utterly failed. 

1465. Mr. Dickson. — In a word you agree with 
the evidence given hy Mr. Ellis ? — Yes. 

1466. Did you hear it ? — Yes. 

1467. And you agi-ee with that evidence ? — I agree 
■with it in that respect ; but there is one word which 
I wish to say. It is with regard to the expense 
incurred by the remedy which has been attempted, 
We think that the Government having failed to effect 
a drainage such as they proposed to the farmers, 
should now effect some remedy at the expense of the 



Treasury, or the Consolidated Fund, or some such 
source, and that the farmers should not be taxed for a 
drainage scheme that up to the present has proved 
almost, if not altogether, disappointing. There has 
been nothing yet given in e^vidence, either yesterday 
or to-day, as to the amount of loss the fanners on the 
banks of the river sustain by these floods. Now, I 
took notes directly from farmere living on the banks 
of the Bann, which I would wish to read. Jolm 
Mitchell estimates his drainage at .£30 for the last 
two years, or £15 a year. 

1468. Chairman. — What is the size of his farm? 
— The extent that his farm runs along the Bann 
is about a luiudred perches. I have at the close 
totted up the perches to give you an idea of the 
whole, 

1469. Do you wish to mention any more names? — 
Yes; one or two more. George Hunter in 1877 lost 
oiie field of potatoes, value £30, at a distance frem 
the river of a quarter of a mile. In 1879 and 1880 
he lost £16 a year by damage done to his hay. Now, 
the i-eason why wo were particular in noting this 
year’s damage is, that it was a particularly chy 
summer, and yet we had a flood that injured the hay 
both cut and uncut. Patrick M'Donuell in this year, 
1830, lost a whole meadow, value £18. The field 
was let for that amount some years previously. 
Francis Boyle in 1880 lost the half of liis meadow — 
what two men had cut in two days. A flood came, 
swept it clean away, and left him none. Tlie value 
of it amounted to £9. James Finlay in 1879 lost an 
acre and a half of turnips, worth £20 an acre ; one 
acre of potatoes, value £25 ; and one acre of hay, 
value £6. On his pastui-e lands he lost £10 worth; 
so that his total losses in one year amounted to £70. 
That ■was in 1879. In these cases that I have quoted 
the total losses for one year amounted to £137, and 
the distance the lands extend along the river is about 
one mile. These cases, T may mention, are taken out 
of the worst portions of the flooded lands. 

1470. ilr. Dickson. — A re they all on the one side 
of tile Bann? — Yes. 

1471. On the Derry side ? — On the Deny side. 



Mr. Robert 
Douglass. 



Mr. Robert Douglass, examined. 



1472. Chairman. — In what capacity do you appear 
before us? — In the agricultural and drainage interest 
of the Lower Bauii. 

1473. You represent some distance of the, country 
we have been heai-ing about? — Yes; but on the 
Antiini side. 

1474. Tlie opposite side to that spoken of by the 
last witness? — Yes. 

1475. I suppose we may assume that the country 
on your side is very mucli in the same condition as 
that on the opposite side ? — filost decidedly. 

1 47 6. Is the injury to the crops as great on your side 
as on the other ? — T think in some cases it is greater. 

1477- Still the conditions on the two sides of the 
river are pretty niucli alike ? — They are. 

1478. What remedy do you propose — do you concur 
with tlie last ■witness in the remedies that he suggested ? 
That is, in lowering the weir walls at Castle Roe? — I do. 

1479. Mr. Dickson. — Do you call that the Cutts? 
— Yes. 

1480. I mean the Cutts at Castle Roe? — Either 
lowering them or clearing tliem away altogether. 

1481. Chairman. — You think that is indispensable? 
— We could not have drainage without it. 

1482. AVouid not the effect of that be to injure the 
navigation of the Bann — it would prevent tlie naviga- 
tion of the Bann "woidd it not? — I think it would. 

1483. You derive no advantage from the navigation 
of the Bann? — AVe never did, and don’t expect that 
we ever will. 

1484. Nor the inhabitants of your district ? — Most 
unquestionably not. 



1485. Mr. Dickson. — We understand tliat unless 
the weir at the Cutts was abolished and tlie naidgation 
done aAvay ■wi^th in order to relieve the floods in the 
river, the people who reside on the hanks would not 
submit to any tax for new drainage works? — I don’t 
think so, except they wei-e perfectly sure that these 
would he effectual. 

1486. Chairman. — But if they were satisfied of 
their efficiency they would submit? — Well, I would 
not question hut they might. 

1487. You think they would? — It is probable that 
they miglit. 

1488. Major Nolan. — Would they be Avilling to 
pay 5s. an acre? — I could not say that exactly. It 
has not been brought before them. Would a portion 
of that he paid by tlie landovoier as well as the 
occupier ? 

Ala-jor Nolan. — We cannot answer that question. 

Chairman. — You must depend on the Imperial 
Parliament for that. 

IVitness. — Because, gentlemen, the fann that 1 
represent has been paying, for the last twenty years, 
the sum of £19 9s. '2d. annually for Bann tax. 

1489. Mr. Dickson. — What do you call Bann tax? 
— For both navigation and drainage. 

1490. Hoiv much is navigation and how much is 
drainage ? — I could not distinguish. 

1491. Because the di'ainage tax is going to end; 
you are paying the last half-year now ? — Yes* 
The farm has been paying what I told you for the 
construction of the navigation and drainage works on 
the Bann. 
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1492. Chairman. — What is the extent of your 
faiml — 113 acres. 

1493. Mr. MuLnoLiAND. — Is that a yearly tax for 
the 112 acres tliat you hold? — Yes. 

1494. Have you any means of ascertaining what 
the amounts would be separately i — No, I have 
not. 

1495. Are they not separately applotted; whom 

do you pay the drainage tax to 1 Do you pay it ■with 
your rent ? — W ell, I don’t exactly understand that ; 
and I ■will give you my reasons for it. Tliis farm was 
held by Councillor Moore 

1496. What faim? — G-lenstall farm — and when 
he sold it he proposed to pay this ^£19 9s. 2d. 
himself, and finally relieve the farm from it, 
so that the farm would realize a higher price at 
tlie sale, but although we do not pay the charge 
directly we have to pay it indirectly because we had 
to buy the farm at a higher price. 

1497. Chairman. — You have not actually paid the 
tax yourself? — No. 

1498. But you paid it in the price you paid for the 
farm ? — Most assuredly. 

1499. Mr. Dickson. — But those 112 acres were 
subject to the tax ? — Certainly — that is what I want 
to convey. 

1500. Chairman. — It was an instalment of the 
original cost of constructing those works? — Yes. 

1501. Do you know what you have paid in taxation 
for maintaining the works — that is what you have 
paid youiself ? — I couldnottell you that. The charge 
for the Bann maintenance for half-year of 1878 
amounted to .£817 8s. 3d. — that is for Bann mainten- 
ance alone. 

1502. You don’t know how much of that you pay? 
— I could not tell you that, but most undoubtedly it 
must be a large sum that we pay. 

1503. Mr. Dickson. — £800 for the maintenance of 
the Bann navigation ? — ^Yes, for one half-year. 

1504. For what barony? — For the barony ofUpper 
Dunluce. 

1505. Do you know the valuation of Upper Dunluce? 
— Well, I might have known it, but I did not expect 
to be asked about it. 

1506. Chairman. — You want very naturally to get 
rid of all further taxation for this Bann na'vigation ? 
— Most assuredly j we have received no benefit 
from it. 

1507. And you don’t expect to receive any ? — Why, 
it is very unlikely. 

1508. Mr. Dickson. — Are there any number of rate- 
payers in your district who are anxious to have the 
navigation works maiatained? — I don’t know one. 
If you were to say to them to-day that the Government 
■were about to repeat to the tax for improving the 
navigation, I am certain that there would be a hue- 
and-cry raised through the coimtry that would be 
both loud and long. 

1509. Major Nolan. — Are the people you represent 
willing to pay this tax. The last ■witness thought 
they would be willing to pay 5s. an acre if their lands 
were to be improved — if an efficient system of draiiiage 
were adopted? — I could not reply to that question 
exactly because I don’t believe it was ever before 
them. 

1510. Mr. Dickson. — Have your lands been flooded? 
— WeU, I was going to tell you that the lands of Glen- 
stall are more affected than any other on the Lower 
Bann. 

1511. If a thorough system of drainage was adopted 
hy taking away the Cutts at Coleraine, and the 
navigation, would not your land, that is now flooded, 
he improved to the extent of 5s. an acre ? — Most 
unquestionably. 

1512. You would rather than 5s. an acre the water 
was off? — ^Yes, if it were what I should call an effectual 
drainage. 

1513. If you were sure of the results ? — Yes. 

1514. Mr. Greene. — Have you sustained any loss 



by the floods on your farm? — If I began to tell you it 
would take me a good while. 

1515. Chairman. — W e won’t ask you to give details, 
you can tell us generally have yon suffered losses? — 
Oil, yes; in tlie year 1877, I think, which was a wet 
season, we lost a whole meadow of hay. 

1516. Mr. Dickson. — H ow much was it in 
pounds ? — From 40 to £50. Eveiy year we lost I 
dai’e say £20 on an average. 

1517. Mr. Greene. — S ince 1877 ? — Yes, and 

before it. This farm is nearly all a level plain — 
nearly as level as this floor — so that there is not a farm 
from Kilrea to the sea which is so much affected by 
flooding as it is. 

1518. Mr. Mulholland. — H ow many miles are 
you above tlie Cutts 1 — A bout five I think. 

1519. Is there much land there as level as yours ? 
— There is plenty. Ballynactee is quite as flooded, and 
Mr. Kennedy of Cross, has land quite as flooded as 
ours. I heard Mi\ Kennedy say that he would give 
any man £25 a yeai' who would relieve him from the 
flooding of the Bann. 

1520. How many aei'es has he ? — About eighty. I 
thinlc I heard a witness state yesterday that the dredg- 
ing was all done in the interest of the drainage. I 
cannot see my way to that at all. One of the navi- 
gation trustees stated so. 

1521. Mr, Dickson. — Y ou don’t agree ■with that? 
— Indeed I don’t, nor does common sense agree with it. 

1522. Chairman. — W hy? — I will give you my 
reasons. All the dredging has been done above the 
Cutts at Castleroe. 

1623. How can the scooping out of a quantity of 
silting, level the surface of the water as long as there 
is a supply coming in above? — The hole is filled with 
water instead of with sand and gravel ; that is the 
only difference. 

1524. The opei'ation was described by one of the 
■witnesses as making holes in the river? — That is all. 
If the weir walls were cut, the drainage would be im- 
proved. 

1626. Mr. Mulholland. — Y our point is that the 
money is not judiciously expended, but that the object 
was to improve the drainage? — I don’t know what 
their intention was — of course I could not tell that. 

1526. Chairman. — I s there anything else that you 
■wish to state ? — No. 

Mr. Mankm . — I ■wish to say a ■word in reference 
to the dredging that has been referred to. My im- 
pression is that the na'vigation trustees of the river 
were bound to keep the works in repair, and in the 
state in which they got them from the Board of W orka. 
For a considerable length of time they gave them little 
or no attention, and allowed some silting to take place 
in the river. They found that it was tlieir duty to 
have this silting taken out of the river and the river 
bed restored to the state it was in when tliey received 
it from the Board of Works. We, on the river, who 
are interested in the drainage, look on the expenditure 
of this money — £4,000 a year upon the ratepayers — 
as a waste of money ; all that is done being, as has 
been said, to make holes in the river, and take out 
gi-avel in order that its place may be occupied by 
water. 

Chairman. — W ell, you know there is a consider- 
able question about that. We had better not go into it. 

Mr. Douglas . — There is one idea whicli I think is 
embodied in the heads of your inquiry, with respect to 
a board of trast. If there are to be trustees of the 
Bann at all, I would strongly recommend that the 
cesspayers should be largely represented on the boai d 

1527. Mr. Dickson. — I n connection mth that, 
would you be in favour of the drainage board and the 
navigation board being amalgamated ? — Yes, and that 
the ce^payers should be largely represented on it. 

Mr. With reference to that, I wish to 

know are we to understand that such a board would 
include the navigation below Coleraine ? 

Mr. Dickson. — N o, it would have nothing to do 
with it at all. 

H 
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Mr. William Ellis, of Coleraine, re-examined. 



1528. Mr. Ellis — There is a mill-race adjacent to 
these locks at tlie Cutts which was opened when they 
were cou-structed by the Board of Works, with a view 
to the building of a factory, but they were never 
made available fov that jiurjjose. This mill-race is 
twenty feet wide. I would like to see that opened to 
let off the water. The locks can be opened by opening 
the gates. This could be tried as an experiment to 
show whether or not the lowering of the Cutts would 
affect the river. 

1529. OnAiRMAN, — You mean as an experiment % — 
As an experiment alone. It would cost nothing to 
the Government. 

1530. Major Nolan. — Are the locks opened at 
flood time 1-— They are never opened. A volume of 
water would pass through this mill-race and locks, if 
they were opened, that would be quite as great as the 
volume that passes through some of the gaps. I 
brought some practical engineer to the river and 
showed them the Cutts. They urged that the Cutts 
should be removed or lowered ; and that the lowering 
of the weir which is there, by three feet, would not 
affect the river for more than a mile and a half above 
the Cuts. The experience obtained by the lifting of 
the planks at the Cutts on Sundays, that the fishermen 
put down, is totally different. The experience of people 
is different from the tlieories of engineers ; at all events, 
to test both, the experiment I suggest should be tried. I 
think you should look at the fact that commerce and 
agriculture have undergone a marvellous change dur- 
ing the last twenty years, and that these works at 
the Barm were constructed as an outlet for the 
waters of Lough Neagh and a highway for traffic, 
but since the construction of raOways the commerce 
of the country has been diverted into totally different 
channels. These railways have now connected Kilrea 
with the convenient and easily accessible port of Bel- 



fast. I am the owner of a weigh bridge at Colei-aine 
myself The potato merchants avail themselves of all 
the weighing machinery that is to be had, and I know 
that potatoes are sent direct by rail and sea to Man- 
chester. Last week I myself sent 2,679 bags of 
potatoes by sea from Portrush to Liverpool. Time is 
now of so much importance to the business man, that 
he would not think of bringing agricultural produce 
down by the river from Kilrea bridge to Coleraine. 
Even if piers were constructed at the bar mouth, it 
would be of no use, for when north-west winds prevail 
vessels could not come nearer than within tliree miles of 
the shore with safety. Business men would not run such 
a risk for the transmission of their produce, especially 
where they have a cheaper and speedier mode of 
transit. Consequently, I think the Bamn navigation 
could be done away with without injury to the 
countiy. 

1531. Mr. Dickson. — If the navigation rate per 
ton was 2s., would you still prefer to send produce by 
rail? — Doubtless. I can see no inconvenience that 
the public would sustain from these works being done 
away with. 

Mr. Ecmkin . — I wish to say one word with regard 
to the mill-i-aee and the opening of the locks. In the- 
winter of 1877 there was a heavy flood, and one 
Saturday night, a woman who lived in the neighbour- 
hood luid a field of potatoes nicely stored ; and on 
Monday morning they were all carried away. I went 
with a deputation to the Navigation Trustees to ask 
them to open the locks and to open the mill-race, so- 
as to allow the water to get free ; but the reply I re- 
ceived from them was that if they complied they would 
be liable to actions from anybody or everybody 
claiming an interest in the navigation of the river ; so 
that they could not and they did not do so. 

The inquiry was then adjourned. 



FIFTH DAY— WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20, 1881. 



The Commissioners assembled this day at 11.30 a.m., at 24, Upper Merrion-street, Dublin, for the purpose of 
examining witnesses, vivd voce, as to the “ Ulster ” Canal. 



Mr. Robert 
Manning, 

M. Inst. o.B. 



Present; — Viscount Monck, g.c.m.g. (Chairman); Lord Monteagle, J. Ball Greene, Esq., c.B. ; Lieut.- 
General C. H. Dickens, o.s.l; Thomas A. Dickson, Esq.; and Major J. P. Nolan, m.p., with 
Denis Godlet, Esq, Secretary. 



Mr. Robert Manning, M. 

1532. CnAiRMAN. — What position do you hold? — 
That of Chief Engineer to the Boai-d of Works in 
Ireland. 

1533. The Ulster Canal is now under the charge of 
the Board of Works? — It is. 

1534. How long has it been so? — It came under 
the chai-ge of the Board of Works in the year 1865. 
It is their property under Act of Parliament. 

1635. Under what powers was the canal originally 
constmcted 1 — It was originally constructed under the 
powers of the Act 6tli George IV., chap. 193, passed 
in the year 1825. 

1536. By a piivate company ? — Yes. 

1537. Do you know what the capital of that com- 
pany was ? — The estimated cost of the undertaking 
was .£160,000. 

1538. There was an Act of Parliament passed sub- 
sequently, I believe, which enlarged the time for the 
construction of the canal ? — Yes ; there were two or 
three Acts of Parliament passed extending the time. 
The time allowed by the original Act was four years, 
so that the canal should have been finished in 1829 ; 
but, as a matter of fact, it was not completed until 
the year 1842. 

1539. The canal was first opened for traffic in 
1842 ?— Yes. 

1540. Between the years 1833 and 1837 were large 
loans made to the company by the Exchequer Loan 
Commissioners ? — Yes ; a sum of about £120,000 was 
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advanced by the Exchequer Loan Commissioners, and 
subsequently £10,000 was advanced by the Board of 
Works. 

1541. In 1851 the late Mr. Dargan leased the canal 
from the company ? — He did. 

1542. And in 1866 the canal was transferred by 
Act of Parliament to the Board of Works ? — Yes. 

1543. Since that time what sum has been laid out- 
by the Boai-d of Works upon what may be called the 
“ capital account ” of the canal 1 — I cannot give the 
exact figures — I leave them to the financial depart- 
ment of the board ; but practically the repaii-s and 
improvements canied out by the Board of Works up 
to the year 1873 cost about £22,000. 

1644. Prom 1865 ? — Yes ; from tlie time the canal 
came into their possession until they opened it. 

1545. Wlien was it opened for traffic under the 
Board of Works ? — On the 1st March, 1873. 

1546. Then between 1865 and 1873 the Board of 
Works expended on the canal £22,000 ? — Yes, in im- 
provements and repairs. 

1547. Can you inform the Commission what is the 
present annual expense incurred by the Board of 
Works in the maintenance of the canal ? — The annual 
expense of maintaining the canal is about £1,000. 
The actual cost of maintenance is rather more, about 
£1,100 ; but there is against that a sum received for 
tolls. During the first three years from the time the 
canal was opened for traffic by the Board, in 1873, the 
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tolls aino\iiit-ed to about £26 a year. I perceive, by 
looking at our reports, that there are also some rents 
received, aboxit £86 ; but ovei' and above what the 
Board has j-eceived from the canal, thei-e is an annual 
loss of £1,000 inciuTed for maintaining it. 

1548. Can you give us the figirres up to the present 
1 — As well as my memory serves me — I cannot 

<rive the exact figures — but, practically, the tolls have 
varied, dm-ing the time the canal has been iir the hands 
of the Board of Works, from £26 to about £85 or 
£86 a year. 

1549. And the rents 1 — The receipts for rents are 
about £100 a year, and, deducting these, the Board has 
-to pay about £1,000 a year for the maintenance of -the 
canal, over and above the receipts. 

1550. I have a return here from which I find that 
the receipts last year for rents were £138 11s. 8cZ., 
and for tolls £87 3s. Id., making in all £225 14s. 9d., 
and the expenditure for maintaining the canal was 
£1,114 14s. 4d., so that there was a loss of £930 1 — 
Yes ; I have no iDersonal knowledge of that, of course ; 
but, practically, the canal costs the Boai'd about 
£1,000 a year over and above the receipts. 

1551. From the return which has been furnished 
to us, it would appear that there has been great uni- 
formity in the i-eceipts from the canal, and also in the 
expenditure for the last few years. The receipts for 
tolls were a few pmmds higher last year than the 
year before. I wi^ to ask you, does your knowledge 
of the locality of the canal enable you to tell us what 
probability there is of its becoming a more profitable 
concern than it appears to have been 1 — I have never 
considered the question, except in an eugineei-ing 
point of view, but I know the views of other people, 
who are capable of judging, are wholly adverse to the 
canal ever becoming a profitable undertaking. For 
example, in 1861, Sir John M'Neil, after a very ex- 
haustive report upon the canal, in which he discussed 
all the questions hearing upon its future prospects, 
said, “ The only plan which I can suggest by which 
any return can at all be obtained from the under- 
taking, is to take off the lock gates and di-ain the 
canal, and convert its bed and slopes into grass land, 
wliicli may be let for grazing. The banks and waste 
land, wiiich in many places are of considerable width, 
•may be let for tillage.” That is Sir John M'Neil’s 
opinion. 

1552. Do you concur in that opinion 1 — Well, I do 
not quite. I think it resolves itself into the matter 
of working tlie canal. In my opinion every canal 
in Ireland should be kept up so long as it pays its 
workhig expenses, and even where it does not pay at 
present, but that there is a prospect, by waiting a Utble, 
of its paying the working expenses. I think these canals 
should not be merely regarded as a matter of profit to 
the proprietors or the Government, because there is a 
gi'eat profit gained by the parties who use the canal — 
a profit which we do not see at all. You might as 
well stop up the public roads of the countiy because 
they do not yield any tolls. 

1553. I do not quite understand yorr. May I ask 
what these payments under the head of “rents” are 
for? — The rents are paid for lands along the canal 
belonging to the Commissioners of Public Works, and 
whicli are let to private pai-ties. 

1554. They have notliing to do with the canal 
navigation ? — No, but they are part of the property 
of the canal. 

1555. Yes, but they would continue to exist even 
if the canal was not there at all ? — Certainly. 

1556. Therefore the tolls are in fact the only index 
the figures afford us of the utility of the canal as a 
means of transit ? — Yes. 

1557. Does your opinion that the canal should not 
be allowed to go out of use go so far that you would 
•continue expending £1,000 a year of public money 
for the sole purpose of keeping up a traffic the extent 
of which is measured by it yielding an average toll of 
£G0 ? — No ; your lordship has quite misunderstood 
me. I said, so long as the expenditure for keeping up 



the canal was paid by the receipts it should not be 
shut up. 

1568. But in this case the expenditure is not paid 
by the receipts ? — Then it should not be kejit up. 

1559. The question I asked you was w'hetlier you 
concurred with Su* John M'Neil’s i-eport, and your 
answer was that you did not quite concur in it — that 
it ought not to be considered merely as a question of 
expenditure, and that canals ought to be kept up 
as a convenience to the public — and I wanted to test 
your opinion by asking you how far it went ? — I may 
explain myself in this way : suppose the tolls on a 
ciinal amounted to £1,000 a year, and that the cost 
of keeping it up was £1,000, in that case it should not 
be shut up. 

1560. The way the matter stands here is, that the 
cost of keeping up the canal is between £900 and 
£1,000 a year- more than the tolls ? — I think the only 
excuse — if I may call it so — for keeping up that canal 
at a cost of nearly £1,000 a year is that it formed one 
of the links in the chain of communication from Belfast 
to Limerick ; and no Government, I think, could shut 
it up, while the subject of canals and inland navigation 
in Ireland was under consideration. That canal formed 
part of a long chain of communication — many pereons 
thought at one time that we should have through 
canal communication through Ir-eland — and therefor-e 
I think the Government, if I may express an opinion 
upon it, exercised a wise discretion in keeping it up ; 
hut of course that should he put an end to at some 
time. 

1561. I find from the return before me that since 
the 31st March, 1865 — a period now of sixteen years — 
this canal has been maintained by the Boai-d of Works 
at, in round numbers, a loss to the pirbiic of £1,000 a 
year ? — That is so. 

1562. Now, that of course affects the question not 
merely of the individual canal, hut also of the whole 
inland communication ; because if otlier portions of 
the line of commrmication were paying satisfactorily, 
this portion would not he in the insolvent condition in 
which it is ? — Quite so. If I may he allowed to say 
it, I think the worst sign of the canal is this, that I 
know as a matter of fact the navigation is peifect for 
eight months of the year — no matter what tlie leakages 
and defects of the canal are for the other four months ; 
still the public have never taken advantage of the 
canal duiing the eight months of the year while it is 
fit for navigation. 

1563. On tlie other hand, I suppose the answer to 
that would be, that traders m;ike them arrangements 
for all tlie year round, and could not afford to make 
an-angements for only eight months of the year to use 
the canal 1 — That may he so. 

1564. You are not the engineer in charge of the 
canal, I presume? — No. I am not in chai-ge of the 
canal. There is a gentleman of the name of Adams 
in charge of it. I, as Chief Engineer of the Board of 
Works, have general charge of the whole of their 
business. 

1565. With regard to the condition of the canal in 
point of maintenance, and everything of that kind, 
have you seen it lately ? — I have seen it on two 
occasions. 

J.566. Lately? — No, not lately. 

1567. I suppose Mr. Adams will be able to inform 
us as to its present condition? — Yes. I may observe 
that I made a report some years ago on the state of 

1568. Was that in 1876?— Yes. The 10th August, 
1876, 

1569. We have a copy of that report; I suppose 
we may take it that it contains your present opinion 
of the. canal? — It does, 

1570. There are considerable leakages in the canal ? 
— Yes, very great leakages. 

1571. Do you consider that there is sufficient water 
in the canal, during eight months of the year, for the 
purposes of navigation, notwithstanding the leakages ? 
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1572. Mayl askfor -wlmt purposes wastLe sum of 
£22,000, whioli you say has been expended upon the 
canal by the Board of Works, since it came into their 
possession, applied ? — It was expended in increasing 
the extent of the reservoir, which is the main supply 
of the canal, by 50 per cent. The canal had been left 
in a bad state by the Dundalk Steam Packet Company, 
who had it jjrevioiisly j and the entire canal was 
repaired — and well repaired — by the Board of Works 
after they got the management of it. I inspected the 
canal immediately after it was re-opened in 1873, and 
I found it was then, tight and in good condition. I 
made a report on that occasion, in which I observed 
that there should be very gi-eat care taken with the 
canal, for that it was liable at any time to give a gi-eat 
deal of trouble. 

1573. I observe that in 1876, the Board of Works, 
in a letter to the Treasury, stated that.in the event of 
the traffic of the canal augmenting to any considerable 
extent, the leakages would require to be staunched, 
and that to do this effectually would necessitate a large 
additional outlay — ^probably not less than £4,000 % — 
Yea. 

1574. The letter went on to state — “ There does 
not at present appear any prospect of sufficient trade 
upon the canal to warrant such an expenditure” — do 
you concur in that 1 — ^Yes ; that is my opinion. With 
respect to that I may as well tell the Commission now 
what occurred about it. The canal was originally 
designed by Mr, Killaly, but the parties who under- 
took its construction were unable to obtain sufficient 
money. The original engineer died in 1832, and he 
was succeeded by Mr. Telford, who constructed the 
canal. Tlie locks upon it are the same length as the 
locks upon the Newry Navigation and the Lagan 
Canals, but they are only 12 feet wide, which is 4 feet 
less than the width of the locks on the Lagan Canal, 
and 3 feet less than those on the Newry Navigation. 

1575. Why was that done ? — Because they had not 
sufficient money. After the canal was finished, a 
paper was read by Mr. Thomas Casebourne, the 
executive engineer, in the yeai' 1842, before the 
Institute of Engineers in London ; and in that paper 
he gives a description of the most difficult and ex- 
pensive portion of the canal — ^the length of that portion 
is stated to be thi-ee-quai-ters of a mile, and the ex- 
pense of construction, £17,000. 

1576. You allude to that in your report of August, 
1876 'J — Doll That part of the canal has always 
been troublesome, and in my opinion it would require 
a gi'eat expenditure of money to staunch it effectually. 

1577. And hi your opinion it would not he worth 
while ? — Certainly not. 

1578. Mr. Creese, — ^You say, in point of fact, 
£1,000 a year is not sufficient to keep the canal in 
working order, for it would require a further outlay 
of £4,000 to do so T — It would require an expenditure 
of about £4,000 to put the canal in proper working 
condition, but if that were done, in my opinion an 
outlay of £1,000 a year would be sufficient to main- 
tam it — or perhaps less would do. 

1579. Lord Mosteagle, — The £1,000 a year which 
the canal costs for maintenance is entirely Govei-nment 
money — there is no local contribution None. 

1580. Mr. Creese. — The s\im of £4,000 was your 
estimate in 1876 of the cost of putting the canal in 
thorough repah- ? — Well, lean hardly call it an esti- 
mate, there being no probability of the works being 
actually undei-taLen, it was oMy a rough estimate. 
If you were to ask me to give an estimate of the 
cost of the work, such as I would bind myself to, I 
would nearly double that amount. If you were to ask 
me for a regular estimate of what I thought would 
give a four feet six inches navigation from end to end 
of the canal, and make the locks perfect, and the canal 
staunch,! would say £8,000. Ifthat sum were expended 
£1,000 a year woxild then keep it in good order. 

1581. This £8,000, which yo\i estimate as the cost 
of putting the canal in order, should be Government 
money also ? — Certainly. 



1582. There is no other source? — No other source- 
in the world. 

1583. CnAiRJLAN. — What is quite inexplicable to 
me is this, that if there be such a capability for trade 
on the canal, as some sanguine people allege, and if an 
expenditure of £8,000 would make a good job of it, 
how is it that the £8,000 is not found in the north of 
Ii-elandto do it? I think any good scheme, or any 
undertaking from which there was a reasonable pros- 
pect of success, would not be ten minutes before the 
people of Belfast before £8,000 would be raised for 
it? — No doubt; and if it Avere a private undertaking 
it would be done. 

1584. Mr. Dickson. — You made a report on the 
condition of the canal after the £22,000 liad been ex- 
pended on it by the Board of Works? — Yes. 

1585. You reported the reservoir dry in 1874? — 
At that time it was. 

1586. A large amount — in fact the greater portion 
— of the expenditure was upon the reservoir? — ^Yes. 

1587. Yet a year afterwards the report was that 
the reservoir was quite dry ? — Yes ; I made a special 
repoi-t upon that in 1876. I then stated that the 
woi-ks were generally in good order along the entire 
length of tire canal, but that at the same time there 
was a considerable portion which, although then pretty 
staunch, would require constant attention to prevent 
leakage and waste. When I was sent down in 1876, 
upon the application of the Treasury, to inspect and 
report upon the canal, I was asked to give my opinion 
what was the best course to adopt in order to secure 
a sufficient supply of rvater for the purjroses of naviga- 
tion ; there were a great number of plans suggested,, 
among others it was proposed to bring in the river Finn, 
and to enlarge the reservoir; but while the canal 
was leaky, I considered tlrat it would be improvident 
to resort to either of those plans, and tlrat tire first 
step to be takerr was to render tire canal starrnch. I 
ordered the Resident Engmeer to fill the reservoir, 
and then to stop off the supply, so that I might see- 
what the extent of the leakage was per week. The 
result was that I forrrrd the leakage, amounted to over 
three and three-qrrarter millions of cubic feet of water 
in one week, being four times as much as the loss 
should have been had the canal been staunch. On the 
third, fourth, fifth, arrd sixth levels, the total length of 
which is only three-quarters, of a mile, the loss would 
amorrnt to fifteen millions in the space of four months, 
Avhich Avould be nearly equal to the entire supply. 
Taking only the third, fourth, and fifth levels, the 
total length of which is but 467, the loss was equal to 
eight and a half millions in four months, or about 
h^f the supply. 

1588. Since 1876 it rvould appear matters have 
been going from bad to worse 1 — Yes. 

1589. Mr. Dickson. — No money has been laid out 
since that time in starmcliiirg ? — No ; except in ordi- 
nary- repair’s. The thorough starrnching of the por- 
tion of tire canal I refer to rvould be almost a matter 
of reconstruction. The oi’dinary staunching of canal 
leaks has been attended to, and so far as I know very 
well attended to. 

1590. Are we to irnderstand from you that the 
canal would requii-e reconstruction to make it staunch ? 
— Not the entire canal, but the portion I allude to. 

1591. Is that the portion near Benburb? — Yes;, 
that would cost£3,000to make it thororrglrly staunch, 
which worrld be almost equal to reconstruction. 

1592: Hasthecostofmaintaining the canal increased 
within the last few years? — As to the cost of main- 
tenance, I thhrk you have more accurate informatioir 
in the return furnished by the secretary than I could 
possibly give you. 

1593. Major Nolan. — Would any portion of the 
Ulster Canal, or of the navigation below it, be injured 
by Lough Neagh being lowered? — I think so. If the 
depth of the Ulster Canal is to be maintained at four 
feet six inches, that is, giving a practical navigation of 
foul’ feet four inches. The level of Lough Neagh is too 
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low at present ; and if you lowered it any more it 
would prevent any communication with the canal. 

1594. If you lowered it from two to four feetl — If 
you lowered it anything. The depth at present at the 
entrance of the canal, that is, the level of Lough 
Keagh, is three feet nine inches — the depth is oeoar 
sioually three feet nine inches on that sill. 

1595. Then, if you lowei’ed Lough Neagh from two 
to four ieet, you should give up the Ulster Canal 
navigation altogether? — Not necessaiily ; but if you 
lowered Lough Neagh it would involve the construc- 
tion of another chamber and a lower sUl at the entrance 
of the canal, another at the Lagan Canal, and another 
at the first lock of the Newry Canal. 

1596. Wliat, in your opinion, would be the probable 



expense of these locks ? — I would not like to give an 
estimate of that without consideration. 

1597. Roughly — about how much do you think it 
would be ? — I dare say they would cost about £10,000. 
I will consider the matter to-moirow and give a more 
accurate estimate, if the Commissioners wish. 

1598. Am I to understand that by constructing the 
locks you mention, the canal could be navigated, and 
boats could reach Lough Neagli, even if the lough were 
lowered from two to four feet ? — Ves, provided that 
the sailing course in the lough itself had sufficient 
depth of water in it. I know Lough Neagh is very 
deep in some parts, but I do not kixow the exact depth 
of water in the j)ortion between the canals — some 
parts of it may be shallow. 



Mr. Robert Adams, c.e., examined. 



1599. Chairman. — What is youi- position? — I am 
the Engineer in charge of the Ulster Canal, under the 
Board of Works. 

1600. What is the present state of the canal in 
point of repair ? — At present the canal is in very good 
repair, except for the leaks wiiich are so frequent in it, 
and which require considerable expenditure to staunch 
them. Generally speaking, the canal is in very good 
order. 

1601. The leakages, I suppose, interfere to some 
extent with the use of the canal ? — ^They do. 

1602. For how many months of the year, upon an 
average, do they interfere with the use of the canal ? 
— For about eight months of the year, upon an average. 

1603. Do you mean tliat the leakage prevents the 
use of the canal for eight months of the year ? — On an 
average it does, or nearly so. It depends, to some 
extent on the state of the weather. 

1604. You have heard the evidence as to tlie amount 
of traffic on the canal, and the expenditure, which 
we have had from Mr. Manning ? — Yes. 

1605. Do you see any prospect of improving tlie 
traffic on the canal ? — Not with the present draught of 
water for lighters, there is no prospect whatever of any 
improvement in the traffic, but if the draught of water 
for lighters could be increased to five feet, I have no 
doubt there would be a very large traffic on tlie canal. 

1606. Where do you think tiie traffic would come 
from ? — From Belfast and Newry principally ; and 
there would be a good deal of traffic along the line of 
the canal. 

1607. Has the canal, since it came into the posses- 
sion of the Board of Works, ever been in a condition 
to carry traffic the whole year round ? — No ; because 
for three or four months of the year we have not 
sufficient water. 

1608. Has that been always the case? — Always 
since I have known the canal. 

1609. From the returns which have been furnished 
to US, I do not observe that at any time there has 
been much traffic on the canal ? — Never. It is slightly 
increasing just now, but it is only a struggle, in conse- 
quence of the insufficient draught of water. 

1610. You attribute the want of traffic to the in- 
sufficient draught of water ? — I do, entirely. 

1611. What is the draught of water at present? — 
Only four feet. 

1612. And it has always been so? — It always has 
been so. 

1613. Your opinion is, that if the canal was deep- 
ened, and the draught of water increased, it would 
attract traffic 1 — Decidedly. 

1614. What would be the expense of doing that ? 
— To give five feet draught of water would cost 
£10,000, 

1615. General Dickens. — When you say £10,000, 
would yon mention what portion of that sum would 
be incurred for staunching, and what portion for in- 
creasing the draught ? — I cannot give it to yon separ- 
ately, but T believe it would cost about that sum to give 
a uniform draught of five feet along the entire of the 



canal. There are two portions of the canal which would 
absorb a large amount of that expenditure. The Ben- 
burb portion would be a very expensive part to 
staunch ; and so would the extreme end, for about 
half a mile would require to be thoroughly staunched. 
In fact there is a gi'eater loss of water at that part of 
the canal than there is at Benburb, 

1616. Could you divide your estimate, so as to in- 
form the Commission what would be the cost of put- 
ting the canal in an efficient state with a four feet 
draught of water, and. what would be the additional 
cost of increasing the draught to five feet? — I can 
furnish it to you to-morrow. (See question 1864.) 

1617. Chairman. — Your opinion is that if that 
were done you would obtain traffic? — Certainly. I 
found my opinion upon the statements of traders along 
the line, and upon their anxiety to have it put in what 
they call proper order, tliat is, with a draught of five 
feet. I examined the bridges to see whether there 
would be a pass underneath them if the water was 
raised, and I find there is ample room, 

1618. Did you ever hear of any movement in the 
neighbourhood to effect the object by private enter- 
prise? — No; there never lias been any, except on 
one occasion, when a meeting was held at Portadown 
three or four years ago. I don’t know exactly 
what it came to. 

1619. Don’t you think that if there was any sub- 
stantial prospect of traffic upon the canal, by increasing 
the drauglit of water in the way you suggest, that in 
an enterpiising place like Belfast tliey would find 
means of doing it? — No; I don’t think they would. 

1620. Why? — Because of coui'se there would have 
to be a company established in oi-der to caiTy it out, 
and they have no encoui-agement to do that. 

1621. Can you tell me whether there are any 
railways traversing that portion of the country, and 
competing with the canal? — Yes; part of the Great 
Noithem line, from Portadown to Clones, runs 
parallel to it. 

1622. Do you know what tlie compai’ative cost 
of carrying by the railway and canal is ? — I do not, 
but there is a witness here who will be able to give 
you information ou that point. I may mention that 
even in the present state of tlie canal, the traffic 
upon it has been increasing; in 1878 only 44 boats 
went up the line; in 1879 there were 61 ; and in 
1880 the number was 81. 

1 623. Can you explain how it has come to pass that 
in 1878, when there were fewer boats upon the canal, 
the tolls amounted to £68 9s. 9t?., while in 1879, when 
the number of boats was greater, the tolls were only 
£55 10s.? — Because they were not “through” boats. 

1624. What was the amount of the tolls last 
year'? — £87 3s. \d. The revenue from tolls lias been 
increasing. 

1625. Lord Monteagle. — Is the increase of traffic 
on the canal due to the fact of a gentleman on the 
Lagan Canal having put on a number of boats? — 
Yes ; it is owing to liis exertions altogether. 

1626. Does the, canal cause any injury to the drain- 
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age of the country through which it passes? — No; 
none at all. 

1627. Is the drainage any way connected with the 
canal ? — No. 

1628. General Dickexs. — You .say 81 boats went 
up the canal last year 1 — Yes. 

1629. What is about the tonnage of those boats? — 
Forty tons would be about the average. 

1630. Tlien the dues were not more than about Qd. 
per ton? — They vary from Is. Qd. per ton to 4<Z. 

1631. If 81 boats can-ied on an average 40 tons, 
tlie tonnage of the entire would be about 3,200, and 
if the tolls of tliose boats amounted bo £87 3s. Id., that 



gives an average of about 6cZ. per ton? — Yes, but this 
year thei-e liave been no loaded boats passing through 
the entire canal, they have all stopped short of Lough 
Erne. As I have been a.sked my opinion as to the 
probable traffic on the canal, if the depth of water 
was increased, and the canal put in proper condition, 
I may mention that from what I have been able to 
learn from traders in the neighbourhood, and among 
others from Mr. Rea, I think if those improvements 
were effected there would be a toll of about £2,000 a 
year from the canal. The following is an estimate of 
the probable traffic ; — 



s. d. 

Benburb, . 50 tons per week at 0 5 

Caledon, .50 ,, ,, 0 9 

Mid<lleton, . 50 ,,' ,, 0 10 

Monaghan, . 200 ,i u 13 

Clones, . iOO ,, ,, • 13 

Smithboro, . 50 ,, ,, 13 

Lough Erne, 400 , , 



£ s. d. 
1 0 10 
1 17 6 



1 3 25 0 0 



Total per week, £5117 6 
Or say, £2,000 a year, It is expected that if the 
draught be made hve feet, instead of four feet as at 
present, the receipts would probably be about the 
amounts set fortli. 

1632. General Dickens — Why do you anticipate 
such an increase of traffic by raising the draught to 
five feet? — Because if the draught were increased to 
five feet you could get a greater tonnage. Witlr a 
four feet di’aught you cannot take a sufficient load, 
and the owners of boats have nob a tonnage sufficient 
to pay their expenses. 

1633. Mr. Dickson. — Are you aware that the 
draught on the Grand Canal is only four feet six 
inches? — Yes, but tlieir boats are much larger and 
longer j they can cany loads of ninety tons. 

1634. With a four feet six inches draught of 
water? — Yes. 

1635. Do you propose to widen the locks of the 
canal ? — By no means. I would only deepen it ; that 
is what is requii-ed. 

1636. We have heard that the locks on the Ulster 

Canal are narrow? — Yes. I have bear'd that the 

object of making them narrow was to restrict the size 
of the boats. The canal was originally uudei'taken by 
a carrying conrpany, and their engnreer advised them 
to make their locks narrow, in order to keep out large 
boats. That is a positive fact, and now it militates 
against the country. 

1637. What tonnage do you get with a boat on the 
Ulster Canal ? — It varies from thirty-six to forty tons. 
Mr. Rea ■\nll give you information as to that; he has 
practical experience of it every day. 

1638. If the draught were increased to five feet, 
what would the tonnage be? — About fifteen tons 
more. 

1639. That would be sixty tons? — Yes. 

1640. General Dickens — We have had e'vidence 
that the great difficulty in connection with the Ulster 
navigation has been want of water ? — Yes, that is the 
difficulty — the light draught of water. 

1641. Can you explain how it is that tlie two 
streams which we observed in our inspection of the 
canal on Monday have never been availed of? — The 
Board of Works pay rent for those two feeders, but 
since the reservoir was constructed it was considered 
that there was no occasion for them. 



1642. But as a matter of fact the reservoir has not 
been sufficient? — I don’t know that the reservoir 
would be insufficient if the leakages were staunched. 

1643. Mr. Greene — Are the leaks in the reservoir? 

• — No, they are in the canal. The leaks are so con 
siderable now that in dry weather the reservoii- would 
not last more than five weeks. It would require a 
veiy large expenditure to staunch the two portions of 
the canal that have been mentioned. It is all the 
result of bad construction originally. 

1644. Lord Monteagee — Does your estimate of 
£10,000 cover all the expense? — Yes; it includes 
staunching and all the works necessary to give five 
feet di'aught of water. 

1645. Major Nolan — What would be the effect on 
the Ulster Canal if the level of Lough Neagh was 
lowered from two to four feet ? — In my opinion the 
lake could be lowered to ^vithin one foot of summer 
level. 

1646. That is, it could be lowered to -within one 
foot above summer level? — Yes, go that the water 
should always stand one foot above summer level. 
All that would be required would be to underpin the 
lock eighteen inches, or whatever more would be 
thought judicious. That is all you should do. 

1647. What would be the effect if you lowered the 
lake to a point below the summer level? — Then you 
would stop the navigation altogether. 

1648. Would you spoil the Ulster navigation il you 
did that ? — You would not spoil the Ulster navigation, 
because you could put an additional lock, but all the 
other navigations would be spoiled. 

1649. Would the Ulster Canal be spoiled? — ^It 
would be spoiled unless you put an additional lock. 

1650. How much would the additional lock coat ? — 
It might cost £2,000. 

1651. Do you know anything about the Lagan 
Canal ? — I do ; I am engineer of the Lagan Canal. 

1652. To what extent would the Lagan Canal traffic 
be injured if the level of Lough Neagh was lowered? 
— If the level of Lough Neagh was brought below the 
present summer level, or -within a foot of summer 
level, you would have to deepen miles and miles of 
the lake, from the entrance of tlie canals. 

1653. Would it be expensive ? — It would be very 
expensive. 

1654. Would the amount of traffic tliat would be 
shut out of the Lagan Canal be very considerable ? — 
Oh, very ; it would spoil the navigation. You would 
have to purchase half of the navigation from the 
company. They might keep it open up to Lisburn, 
but for twelve to fifteen miles beyond Lisburn you 
would destroy the traffic altogether. 

1655. Would that be remedied by an additional 
lock at the end of the Lagan Canal ?— It would, but 
if you did that you wo"uld have miles of the lake to 
dredge and deepen if you go below summer level. 

1656. What would be the annual value of the 
navigation that comes into Lough Neagh from tie 
Lagan Canal? — I am not prepared to answer that 
question, it would require some calculation and con- 
sideration. 

1657. Lord Monteagle. — If any mode could be 
devised by which the winter level of Lough Neagh 
could be kept at the present summer level, the 
navigation could be kept up? — Yes, if kept atone 
foot within summer level, the navigation would not 
be interfered with — you could reduce Lough Ne^h 
three feet ; and I fancy that would keep down all the 
floods. 

1658. Major Nolan. — Wo-uld the navigation he 
sensibly injured if the level of Lough Neagh was 
temporarily lowered for a few days below the summer 
level ? — It would. 

1659. Even for a few days ? — Yes, and I believe 
you would have a lot of actions brought against you 
for the delay of traffic. Lighter owners and traders 
making use of the canal would take proceedings 
against you. It would be a serious business. 

1660. Mr. Dickson. — If you were asked to advise 
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a commercial company, would you, as air engineer, 
knowing the condition and circumstances of the canal, 
recommend an outlay of £10,000 to be made upon it 
for the purpose of obtaining the pi-ospective traffic you 
speak ofl — Well, I think if £10,000 were expended 
on the canal, the cost of maintenance would not be 
much more than half what it is at present, and if you 
kept the canal going, and maintained it for three or 
four years until a trade was developed, I am sure it 
would pay. 

1661. As a matter of fact, yon are aware that in 
1865, the Boai-d of Works made large improvements 
in the canal, that they expended £22,000 upon it, 
and that in 1873, when it was re-opened for traffic it 
was supposed to be perfect 1 — Yes, the improvements 
which had been undertaken by the Boai-d were then 
completed. 

1662. Yet I find that after those improvemente, 
and when the canal was re-opened for traffic, the cost 
of maintenance was gi-eater than before — in the first 
year the cost was £1,400, in the next year £1,300, 
in the next £1,200 1 — Yes. 

1663. Notwitlistanding the outlay of £22,000? 
—Yes; the reservoir cost a great portion of that 
mouey. 

1664. £7,000 was expended on the reservoir? — 
Yes, and after the Board took up the canal, a consider- 
able number of new leakages broke out. It is a 
curious thing — tliere is a portion of the canal about 
half a mile in length which you might have quite 
staunch to day, and to-morrow you would have a 
whole lot of leaks in it. It is all due, I believe, to 
had construction originally. 

1666. Mr. Greene. — Is that the portion, or one of 
the portions, to which Mr. Manning refen-ed when 
giving his evidence ? — Yes, the portion at the extreme 
end of the canal — it is a very troublesome part. 

1666. General Dickens. — ^You say, that if the 
outlay of £10,000 which you suggest was made on 
the canal, the future yearly expense for maintenance 
would be very much reduced ? — I think so. 

1667. You are aware the experience of former 
years shows that, notwithstanding the sum of £22,000 
was expended in permanent improvements, the cost of 
maintenance instead of being reduced, was increased ? 
Yes. 

1668. Then supposing this sum of £10,000 was 
expended on the canal, might we not have the same 
state of things to face in five years more? — I pledge 
my existence you would not. 

1669. Lord Monteagle. — Mr. Dickson asked you 
a question just now — suppose that instead of being a 
Eoyal Commission, we were the directors of a com- 
mercial company, who owned the canal, and that we 
were considering what we ought to do with it, and 
that you were our consulting engineer, having the 
responsibOity of facing our shareholders at the annual 



meeting, would you i-ecommencl us to lay out £10,000 
on the canal, in the improvements you mention? — 
I would, from what I know of the canal, and from my 
experience of it for many years, because I know if we 
had five feet draught of water, there would be a large 
traffic. Every trader on the line says so. 

1670. I am quite sure you are giving us your bona 
fide opinion, but I want to know the grounds of that 
opinion ; for, so far as we can see, the traffic on- the 
canal has, up to thepresent time, been decreasing insteail 
of increasing, no matter what amount of money has 
been exjiended on it ? — Pardon me ; the traffic latterly 
has been increasing. 

1671. It increased last year in a very slight degree ; 
but we have been furnished %vith a return of the 
amount of tolls on the canal for sixteen years, and 
they liave never reEiched £150 a year. The total 
receipts for tolls and rents diu-ing sixteen years 
amounted to only £2,005, whereas the cost of main- 
tenance during the same period of time- has been 
£30,000. Now, taking those figures as the experience 
of the last sixteen years, do you think it would be a 
wise thing to lay out £10,000 on the canal ; and, if 
so, what are the gi’ounds on which you rest your 
opinion 1 — From what I know of the canal, and from 
conversations I have had with the traders along the 
line, I think it would. It is from what they say that 
I form my opinion. 

1672. Mr. Dickson. — You read an estimate just 
now of the probable amount of traffic ? — Yes. Ben- 
burb, 50 tons per week — tolls, £1 Os. lOcf. ; Caledon^ 
50 tons, £1 17s. 6d. ; Middleton, 50 tons, £2 Is. 8d. ; 
Monaghan, 200 tons, £12 10s. 

1673. How did you ascertain those figures ? — Tliey 
are assumed from the information given me by traders 
along the line. Mr. Rea and I made the estimate. 
The next town is Clones. 

1674. Wliat amount of traffic do you estimate from 
Clones ? — One hundred tons per week. I think that 
probably is a large estimate. The next is Smith- 
borough, 50 tons per week, and Lough Erne, 400 tons 
per week. • 

1675. (Jhaieman. — I have been furnished with n 
report of a meeting Avhich was held at Portadown in 
May, 1876, at whicli a large number of gentlemen 
attended, and one of the resolutions adopted was — 
“That tins meeting is aware, from the published 
accounts, that a laige sum of money is annually ex- 
pended by Her Majesty’s Treasury in the maintenance 
of the Ulster Canal, without any return, and tliey are 
persuaded that if it was put in working order a com- 
pany could be formed to work the canal, thereby re- 
lieving the Treasury of a considerable outlay, and 
conferring on the district many important advantages.” 
That meeting took place five years ago. Have you 
ever heai-d of any steps being taken to form such a 
company ? — Never, since that time. - 
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1676. Chairman. — What is your connection with 
the Ulster Canal? — I am Secretary of the Lagan 
Navigation and a trader upon the Ulster Canal. 

1677. You have no official connection with the 
Ulster Canal? — No official connection. 

1678. You have heard the statement of the annual 
cost of the Ulster Canal to the country, and the amount 
of revenue it brings in ? — Yes. 

1679. Do you see any prospect of improvement in 
it ? — I (io. J have already built five lighters myself 
specially for it. Those five lighters were put on the 
canal as a test, and they show clearly tliat if proper 
facilities were given a very large traffic could be 
created. 

1680. How long is it since those lighters were 
launched on the canal ? — The first two were built in 
Pebniai-y, 1879. 

1681. That is just two years ago ? — Yes. 



1682. When were the others put on? — The others 
were put on one after another as soon as completed. 

1683. Tlien, may we assume that for the last 
eighteen months five new liglitei-s have been working 
on the canal ? — Yes, or say for about a year. 

1684. What is the capacity of the lighters? — The 
lighters on the Lagan Canal 65 tons, and on the Ulster 
Canal 44. 

1685. Why is that ?—- Because on the Ulster Canal 
you can only draw four feet. 

1686. On the Lagan Canal to what depth can yon 
load them ? — Five feet six inches. 

1687. What Avould your lighters carry if you could 
load them to five feet?— From sixty-five to seventy 

1688. There were none of your lighters on the canal 
in 1878 ?— None. 
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1689. You had all your lighters on the canal in 
18801— Yes. 

1690. Comparing the receipts from tolls in 1878 and 
1880, 1 find that in 1878, -when you had no lighters 
on the canal, the tolls were £68 9s. 9d., and in 1880, 
when all your lighters wei-e in opei'ation, the tolls 
were £87 3s. Id., that is to say, an increase of not 
quite £19 a yearl — I can explain that. 

1691. I wish you would explain how it was that 
the tolls from five lighters only amounte.d to £19 a 
year! — The explanation is, that the trade was not 
developed ; I had to create the trade for myself ; the 
lighters had not beenimnning ; people did not expect 
tlTem, they were not in the habit of sending their 
commodities in that way, I had to create a ti-affic, and 
that is a work requiring some time ; I had to work on 
gradually, that is the reason that tlie tolls earned by 
my lighters were so small ; another reason was I did 
not send them for any considerable distance up the 
canal, the great bulk of the traffic was to Benburb. 

1692. Why was tlmt ? — Because we had not suffi- 
cient water higher up. 

1693. Because you had not water? — Yes; I was 
offered plenty of traffic further up, but I could not 
take it. 

1694. There is railway communication nearly par- 
allel with the canal? — Yes, in some portions of it. 

1695. Can you tell us what the rates of carriage by 
railway are? — I could tell you some of them — the coal 
rate for instance. 

1696. What ar-e the principal articles your lighters 

carry ? Everytliing — coal, Indian corn, flax seed, 

bacon in boxes, and otlrer things. 

1697. General heavy traffic ? — Yes. 

1698. Can you tell us the comparative i-ates charged 
by your lighters and by the railway ?— I could not give 
you that information. 

1699. Could you ascertain it for us? — I could give 
you a few of the items. 

1700. You can tell me of coui-se whether your 
lighters trade both ways?— Latterly I have hadfreights 
both ways. 

1701. Do you think the traffic is improving in that 
respect ? — V ery much. 

1702. Lord Monteagle.— Wliat are your return 
cargoes ? — Timber, hay, straw, and rough goods of that 
sort. 

1703. General Dickens. — A statement has been 
handed to us by Mr. Adams — an estimate which you 
and he framed of the traffic anticipated on the canal 
if tlie - flraught were increased to five feet — can you 
state on what basis you framed that estimate ? — On 
what I have done myself, on what I know of the towns 
and the trade of those localities, and from conversa- 
tions I have had with traders in those places. 

1704. Lord Monte^agle. — It is an estimate basedon 
your knowledge of the country and information fur- 
nished to you by the traders? — Yes; I have compared 
some of the items in the estimate, and discussed tliem 
with the traders in those places, and they tell me it is 
not an outside estimate. I have not compared them 
all ; I have not had an opportunity of doing that. 

1705. Mr. Gkeene. — If the tolls upon the railway 
were as low as on the canal, don’t you think the traders 
would prefer sending their goods by railway ?— Some 
classes of goods they might, butnoteveiything. Coal, 
for instance, many people would prefer getting by the 
canal, at the same price, because it is injured in sliift- 
ing, and exposed to weather in the railway waggons, 
and they also get the proper weight by the canal, 
which they do not get by the raUway — it is almost 
always short. 

1706. Chairman. — Do you brmg your lighters 
straight up from Belfast? — Yes. 

1707. Is not there considerable delay very often in 
the traffic by the canal from Belfast to Lough Neagh ? 
It takes a considerable time to go. 

1708. Independent of the time it requires to go, is 
not there very often considerable delay in the traffic 
from the navigation of Lough Neagh? — The Lagan 



Navigation Company have a steamer on the lough for 
the purpose of towing lighters, if the weather is bq 
stormy that they could not go across, sometimes of 
course when the steamer is not available there maybe 
delay. 

1709. Is it not the fact that sometimes the traffic is 
delayed for days? — Yes. 

1710. Don’t you think that delay would exercise a 
prejudicial effect on your lighter traffic as compared 
Avith the railway ? — I cannot find that it has done so 
hitherto. People know that there will be more or less 
delay and they make tbeir aiTangements accordingly, 
and we do not find it makes much difference, with the 
class of goods we caiTy. Of course there is a certain 
class of goods in which a delay would make a good deal 
of difference. 

1711. I suppose you probably would not get that 
class of goods to carry ? — Quite so. 

1712. General Dickens. — Wbat amount of traffic 
do you expect to get to Caledon? — I estimate 2,000 
tons a year. 

1713. What class of goods would that be? — Coal, 
very largely ; also com. There is a null in the locality 
which has been closed, but I believe Avill soon be at 
work again. 

1714. Is it not your experience that grinding is 
almost extinct in the country ? — No, it is not Per 
instance, in 1880, I carried 630 tons of com to Ben- 
burb — the gi-eat bulk of that was to one mill. 

1715. What kind of com? — Indian corn. 

1716. What amount of traffic do you estimate to 
get to Monaghan? — About 10,000 tons in the year. 

1717. What class of goods? — Coal, flaxseed, sugar, 
bacon, and other goods. Sugar would be brought in ' 
tierces ; it is very expensive by railway. 

1718. Mr. Dickson. — What do you charge for con- 
veyance of coal to Monaghan? — I cai-ried 500 tons for 
the Gas Works Company. I think 6s. 6d. was what 
they paici — either 6s. or 6s. 6<f. per ton. 

1719. Wliatdo you charge fortaking coal to Clones? 
— 7s. &d. perton. 

1720. Ai’eyou aware the ordinary rate from Belfast 
to Clones by railway for coal is 6s. 3d. ? — I do not 
know the rate to Clones, but I know the rate to 
Monaghan is 4s. 9d. 

1721. Yet the Gas Works Company gave you 6s. ? 
Yes, but the charge on the railway was only re- 
duced lately. 

1722. Do you think you can compete for traffic to 
Monaghan when the railway rate is only 4s. 9d. ? — I 
never said, nor do I say now, that Ave can compete Avith 
tlie irailAvay rate in all cases. I put on those lighters 
as an experiment to try what could be done with the 
canal ; at present, oAring to the insufficient draught of 
Avater, we are obliged to carry two-thirds of a cargo at 
the same expense for which we could carry a full cargo 
if the draught was made five feet deep ; and we are 
compelled to employ tAvo horses, whereas we need only 
have one on any other canal. The reason I give 
why there is not a traffic on the Ulster Canal is, that 
notwithstanding the statement that it is in perfect 
order, it has never, in my experience, been in order or 
fit for traffic at all. 

1723. In wbat respect? — Because you cannot count 
on having water all the year round, and no person can 
expect traders to bring their goods by the canal for 
three or four months in the twelve, and by other modes 
of conveyance during the remainder of the year. 

1724. Yousay thatthe canal is not in proper order? 
— I do ; the draught of water is insufficient. 

1725. LordMoHTEAGLE. — The Ulster Canalhas been 
for many years under the management of the Board of 
Works? — Yes. 

1726. You are aware the Board expend a large sum 
of money in putting and keeping it in order ? — I don’t 
know Avhere the money has gone to. 

1727. Do you think the future operations of the 
Board of Works in reference to the canal are likely to 
be more successful than the past have been? — I think 
not. 
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1728. Suppose the GoreruDient proposed to hand 
over the canal to a body of private individuals — to 
make it a present to them — do you think such a body 
could be got who were willing to maintain and manage 
it, and to expend money on itl — I do not tliink 
private individuals should be called on to do it — I do 
not think private persons should be called upon to 
spend money and take the risk of it. I think the 
country through which it runs has a right to claim 
that it shall be kept open, as their money has already 
been expended on it. 

1729. Do you think it reasonable that people who 
live in other parts of the kingdom — having no con- 
nexion with the canal, never making any use of it — 
should be required to spend their money upon it ; 
because you are aware that is what is done when the 
canal is maintained by public taxation 1 — Yes ; I 
think the taxpayers should be called upon to do it. 

1730. General Dickens. — W hat do yon mean by 
taxpayers, do you mean tlie local taxpayers or the 
public at large 1 — The local taxpayers. I would spread 
it over the locality benefited. 

1731. The canal is at present kept up out of the 
public taxes — the local ratepayers are not burdened 
with itl — I was not aware of that. 

1732. Chairman. — Y ou are connected with the 
Lagan Navigation Board 1 — Yes. 

1733. I want to know as a matter of information 
would they take a free gift of the canal, supposing Go- 
vernment were to pfi'ei to hand it over to them 1 — I am 
uot prepared to answer that question. I believe their 
Act of Parliament would not pennit them to take it. 

1734. Suppose a short Act of Parliament were 
passed to get over that difficulty, would they take a 
present of the canal 1 — I can hardly answer that ques- 
tion. I don’t think they would be disposed to take it, 
with a prospect of having to begin by an expenditure 
of f 10,000 upon it, but if it were put in order first, I 
think they might then be willing to undertake the 
management of it. 

1735. Then what I understand is this, that if the 
Government expend £10,000 on the canal, and put it 
in order, it might be possible to induce the Lagan 
Board to take it 1 — 1 think so, if it was put in proper 
order. 

1736. That is to say, if £10,000 more is expended 
on itl — Yes, to put it in proper order. 

1737. Do you think the general taxpayers should 
be called upon to contribute so large a sum of money 
for the purpose of keeping up a water communication 
that is of no advantage to the public 1 — I think it is 
of advantage to the public. 

1738. In what way is it of advantage to the public 
to keep up this navigation 1 — I think it is. I say 
that if the canal was put in order the tolls derivable 
from it would, in my opinion, pay the expenditure 
and I think that being so, and considering that 
£294,000 has been already expended on it, .it would 
in my mind be a great mistake to close up the canal, 
or leave it in its present condition. 

1739. You say you got 6s. per tonfor cari-ying coal 
to Monaghan for the Gas Company! — Yes. 

1740. The Eailway Company have since then re- 
duced the rate to 4s. 9</. 1 — Yes. 

_ 1741. Can you compete with thatl— -I can, if you 
give me five feet draught of water. 

1742. "Would the public be served by keeping up 
the competition between the railway and the canal 1 — 
The public in my opinion are always benefited by 
competition. 

1743. Could you carry coal to Monaghan at less 
than 4s. 9(Z. |>er ton ? — I could not answer that ques- 
tion at present. 

1744. Unless you can carry it for less I don’t think 
your competition would do any good! — That principle 
would nob apply in every case. I think competition 
even when the two are carrying at the same rate, is 
often useful, in preventing the rates from being raised. 
If the canal was not there, the railway comi)any might 

their rates. 



1745. Mr. Dickson. — You are aware that the tolls doblim. 
chargeable by the railway company are restricted by • 

Act of Parliament, and that they must not exceed a wiKum 
certain maximum ! — Yes, and they never are at the Rc.!. 
maximum. 

1746. Audi suppose you are also aware that the 
Railway Commissionera have power which they fre- 
quently exercise of fixing the rates for conveyance of 
traffic! — I am aware of it ; but I am also aware that 
in the localities where there has been a canal competi- 
tion, the railway company have reduced their rates in 
several instances. I know of a company doing that 
even within the last year or two. 

1747. Lord Monteagle, — What railway company 
has done that ! — The Great Northern. 

1748. The canal competition has obliged them to 
reduce tlieir rates ! — Yes. For instance, take the car- 
riage of petroleum to Portadown, The railway com- 
pany used to cliarge a high rate for that ; I think it 
was 12s. a ton, and they cliarged a similar rate for 
American bacon. We commenced cairying it on tlie 
canal for 6s. and the consequence was the railway com- 
pany came down to the same rate. 

1749. Mr. Dickson. — The Lagan N/ivigation and 
the Newry Navigation are, I believe, the only two 
succe^ful navigations in the North of Ireland ! — Yes, 
and I say that is because the others are under the 
Board of Works. 

1750. Those two navigations are managed by pri- 
vate enteiqsrise ! — Y es. 

1751. Suppose the "Ulster Canal was sold to a com- 
pany that would shut off the water and run a narrow 
gauge railway on its bed, carrying traffic from those 
two canals right up to Monaghan, Clones, and Beltur- 
bet, would that be a good plan ! — That would be very 
good indeed, and I would be very glad to see it carried 
out in tlie absence of the other alternative. 

1752. Chairman, — Yon could not have the other 
alternative except by sacrificing £10,000 of public 
money! — I would not call it a sacrifice of public 
money. I don’t think it would be a sacrifice, 

1753. I am afraid the facts are stronger tlian your 
speculations, and we have the fact that the canal has 
always been a losing concern ! — My answer to that is 
that the canal has never been in my experience, nor 
in the experience of others who have known it longer 
than I have, fit for traffic. 

1754. Mr. Dickson. — Complaints were made in 
1865 that the canal was not fit for traffic, and Govern- 
ment expended £22,000 upon it. The canal was re- 
opened in 1873 in complete order, but the results as 
to traffic showed no improvement. A project is now 
put before us for a further expenditure of £10,000 
upon an alleged prosj>ect of increased traffic ! — I say 
the canal, when it was opened in 1873 was not in 
order, no matter what amount of money was expended 
on it. 

1755. I am only dealing witli the facts. I have Mr. 

Lefauu’s evidence before me. Ho says, “In JIarcli, 

1873, the canal was opened, but traffic is practically 
nil, although the tolls arc not more than half what are 
charged on the Grand and Royal canals” — yet tlie 
traffic was nil ! — "What is the use of charging tolls, or 
opening a canal at all, if it is unfit for traffic ! 

1756. "W"e Lave the fact that the Board of Works 
expended £22,000, yet that did not bring any traffic 
to the canal ! — I know nothing about the expenditure 
of the money, but I know that the canal has never 
been, and is not now, fit for traffic. If you had a 
railway, and only put a single rail on it instead of two, 
you would never have traffic, no matter what sum you 
expended on it. 

1757. Would you approve of the scheme of draining 
off the water and converting the canal into a narrow 
gauge railway ! — I am sure it would be a very good 
thing for the country, but I am afraid it would require 
a very heavy expenditure. 

1758. It could not bo very heavy when you get the 
ground for nothing, the railway ready-made, the bridges 
all built, and scarcely anything to do excent to lay the 
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rails 1 — T t.}iinV it -would be very desirable if it could 
be done. 

1759. Mr. Greese. — Do you tbink it probable that 
any body of people -would take a present of the canal 
in its existing state, -when we have evidence that it 
occasions an annu^ loss for maintenance of nearly 
£1,000 a year! — I am only authoiized on behalf of 
the Lagan Navi-vation Company to say that if tlie 
canal was made fit for traffic, and that the Company 
got the necessary power, they would be -willing to take 
it. But there never has been any such proposition 
put before them. 1 heard a remark to-day that it was 
strange that no body of gentlemen in the north of Ire- 
land thought it worth while to take up the management 
of the canal as a commercial undertaking. The matter 
has never been laid before the public of Belfast — the 
Belfast merchants know nothing about it. I saw Mr. 
Manning, the Engineer of the Board of Works, and 
had a conversa-tion with him as to the canal, and the 
traffic upon it, before my lighters were built at all. 
Mr. Manning’s statement to me was this : “ There is 
no use in laying out money on tlie canal -withovit the 
prospect of traffic. If two lighters are put on to show 
a prospect of traffic, and an undertaking given tliat 
others will he got ready, the Board will do what is 
needful for the canal.” That was the conversation 
I had with Mr. Manning, and it was on the faith of 
his statement I built those lighters, but the Boai-d 
have not done what was needful for the canal. 

1760. Mr. Dickson. — I understand your company 
did -write as to making an inquiry about the 
canal? — Yes. 

1761. You never made any proposition as to taking 

it over ? No — we wanted the proposition to come in 

the fir.st instance from the Board of Works. 

1762. Major Nolan.— What ai-e the Lagan Na-^i- 
gation Company's profits on their canal 1 — About 
£1,600 a year. 

1763. Mr. Dickson. — W hat is the mileage of the 
Lagim canal 1 — Twenty-sbc and a quarter. 

1764. Major Nolan. — What is the profit on so 
much of that traffic as goes through Lough Neagh 1 — 
30,000 tons is the average through traffic—you may 
-take the average toll at a shilling per ton, that will 
give the gross profit. 

1765. That would be £1,500 a year-: what would 
be the net profit after deducting expenses? — That I 
could not tell you off hand. 

1766. Mr. Greene. — ^Would the working expenses 
be one-fourth of the receipts ?— They are more : in 
1879-80 the receipts were £4,943 and the expenditure 
£3,450. 

1767. Then the expenses are about two-thirds of 
the receipts ? — About that. 

1708. Major Nolan. — Would the Lagan canal be 
seriously injured if the level of Lough Neagh was 
decreased below tlie level of the two weirs ? — If you 
lo-wor Lough Neagh, so as not to give us a passage, 
of course it would injure the canaL 

1769. If you lowered it from two to four feet, 
would that injure the Lagan canal ? — That is an 
engineer’s question — I could not tell you what would 
stop our traffic — of course you must have sufficient 
-water for the tug. 

1770. The Lagan Canal does not depend upon 
Louc'h Neagh for water? — No ; we don’t get any 
of it. 

1771. Chairman. — You have attributed tlie ill 
success of tlie canal to the mismanagement of the 
Board of Works — is it not the fact that before it came 
under the Board of Works it was managed by Mr. 
Dargan ? — My experience of the canal does not go so 
far b^ack as that. 

1772. Are you aware that the canal has never been 
anything but a disastrous failure, under whatever 
man:vgement it has been? — I beard it -^'as mismanage- 
ment occasioned its failure in those days too. 

1773. General Dickens. — Don’t you think if ever 
the canal would be successful it would have been in 
the years when it had all the f.ratBc of the counlary 



to itself, and did not suffer from railway competition ; 
and are you aware that even during that time it was 
a miserable failure? — I do not know anytliing about 
the cii'cumstances. 

1774. I am referring to the time before there -was 
railway competition to Monaghan — even at that time 
the canal never paid its expenses? — That may he, 
but the country has very much changed since thoso 
times. Many things pay now that did not pay then. 
There are many populous places now where there was 
very little traffic at that time. 

1775. Mr. Dickson. — Do you think it would be 
possible between the Government and some private 
company to make some arrangement to put the canal 
in proper repair, and work it so as to save the Govern- 
ment the large annual outlay for maintenance? I 
could not say. 

1776. Chairman. — You have heai-d Mr. Manning’s 
and Mr. Adams’ estimate of the cost of putting the 
canal in order? — Yes. 

1777. Have you any idea, or have you formed any 
opinion in your own mind, whether that sum would 
be sufficient ? — I do not know. 

1778. Assuming that it would be sufficient, and 
that your estimate of the traffic is correct, so that, 
after paying £1,000 a year for maintenance, there 
would be a profit of close on £1,000 a year over and 
above all expenses, don’t you think it would be -worth 
the while of your company to take the canal if they 
could get it for nothing, and to lay out £10,000 upon 
it ? — I think it would. 

1779. Do you think they would do it? — I cannot 
say whether they would do it. I bad hoped that one 
of my Directors would be here to-day, but illness 
kept him at home. 

1780. A Director of course has no authority to 
bind the Board — you, as Secretary, are as competent 
to form an opinion as to what the Board would be 
likely to do as any single Director? — I have not 
ascertained the opinion of the Board on the subject. 

1781. Lord Monteagle. — You said 4s. M. per ton 
was the railway rate for carriage of coal to Monaghan? 
Yes. 

1782. And that you could carry it at that rate if 
you had five feet draught of water on the canal ? — 
Yes. 

1783. Is 4s. 9d. the new rate since the Bail-way 
Commissioners made their decision ? — Yes. 

1784. Mr. Dickson. — Is it not the fact that 
Monaghan has communication -with two ports by 
railway — Dundalk and Belfast ? — Yes. 

1785. Has Clones communication -with two ports? — 
I believe so. 

1786. As a matter of fact would it pay to bring 
coal by canal boat from Belfast to Clones for 6s. 3i 
per ton? — With the additional draught I speak of it 
would. 

1787. Mr. Greene. — Haveyou any idea what time 
it would take to bring a lighter from Belfast to Clones? 
— It could be done in the inside of a week. 

1788. Mr. Dickson. — We heard of one merchant 
in Clones who had a cargo that took a fortnight to 
perform the journey ? — I dare say ; and I have known 
it to take six weeks in exceptional cases. 

1789. Mr. Greene. — Tliis undertaking must be a 
disastrous failure if no person or body of persons can 
be found to take a present of it, and expend £10,000 
upon it? — I don’t say that no such persons can be 
found. I think it is possible the Lagan Navigation 
Company might do it, but I have no instructions from 
them on the subject. 

1790. Chairman. — Have they ever considered it? 
— They have never taken the matter up at any meet- 
ing of the Board and discussed the question ; but 
they have talked of it privately. 

1791. Mr. Dickson. — la not what you want that 
the Government should expend £10,000 of public 
money on the Ulster Canal, in order that indirectly 
they may benefit the Lagan Canal? — I don’t under- 
stand that. 
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1792. If there is an mcrease of traffic on the Ulster 
Canal ■would not the Lagan be benefited? — Un- 
doubtedly. I have no hesitation in saying that the 
lagan Navigation Company are anxious to see the 



Ulster Canal niade fit for traffic. Of course anything Dublis. 
that increased the traffic on one canal would increase yii^raso.isai, 
the traffic on the other. It woidd benefit the Newry 
Navigation also. 



Mr. Daniel Devlin examined. 



. 1793. Ohaieiian. — ^Where do you live? — At Coal 
Island, in the county Tyrone. 

1794. That is on the Tyrone navigation? — Yes. 

1795. You use the Ulster Canal? — I do. 

1796. What class of goods do you send do\vn the 
Ulster Canal from Coal Island? — Fire clay. 

1797. What places do you send to principally from 
Coal Island ? — Principally to Belfast. 

1798. Mr. Dickson. — Have you any interest in the 
Ulster Canal Navigation ? — I have. I would like to 
see it opened up and improved. I believe if the canal 
was unproved in the way Mr. Adams and Mr. Bea 
suggest, with 5 feet draught of water, we coidd get 
lighters to carry goods cheaper than the railway com- 
pany carry them. 

1799. As a matter of fact, have yon ever used the 
Ulster Navigation for any of youi- goods to Monaghan ? 
—Certainly. When the railway charged 8s. per ton, 
we sent all by lighter. 

1800. Wlien was that?— In 1875 and 1876. The 
charge by the raihvay at that time was 7a. and 8s. a 
ton, so we sent by lighter. The chai-ge is now only 
4s. 3d. for certain classes of goods. 

1801. Chairman. — What is the canal rate ? I 

think about 5s. I would say, with Mr. Bea, that if 
water could be got, and the canal deepened, so that 
the boats could cany loads of sixty tons, the freight 
could be reduced to 3s. 6d. or 3s. 9d. 

1802. Don’t you think if that were done, you would 
bring do^vn the railway tariff to that 3s. 9d.? — I 
believe so. 

1803. You, "who live in the district are of course 
much interested in the canal ? — Yes. 

1804. You would wish to have the canal maintained 
to draw tlie z'ailway traffic ? — Yes. 

1805. Have you ever heard of any body of persons 
who would undertake the management of the canal 
with a view to that object ? — I never did. 

1806. Do you think there are any? — I could not 
say. I never heard. 

1807. You have heard the cost which this canal is 
to tlie country — .£1,000 a year — and the very small 
amount of returns received from it ; you don’t think 
it is right that tliat sliould go on — do you ?-.-I think 
not. I think it should not go on, but my belief is 
that it could be improved. My opinion is it could be 
made to pay. 

1808. From what do you derive that opinion ? — ■ 
One reason is, I cannot for the life of me see how it 
fakes so much money to keep it up. Another is that 
if the canal wzxs improved, so that a load of sixty tons 
could bo taken in each lighter, 1 believe they could 



then cany goods at such rates that traffic •would be 
attracted, and the canal would pay. 

1809. Could you give us an idea -what amount of 
traffic you send yourself from Coal Island ? — I manu- 
facture about 400 tons per month. 

1810. And send them away ? — I send them away. 

1811. The principal portion, I suppose by railway? 
— I send rather less than 200 tons by railway, 100 by 
water, and the rest by cart 

1812. I presume you chieflysend to Belfast? — Yes, 
that is our principal market. I am sending to Dublin 
just now. 

1813. Wliat is the charge per ton by railway to 
Belfast? — For the solid goods, 4s. GtZ., but for other 
goods it is much higher — double or treble. 

1814. Wliat is the charge by lighter? — I could get 
goods conveyed to illonaghan, for 5s. per ton by 
lighter. 

1815. What do you pay to Belfast from Coal 
Island ? — 4s. 

1816. Is the distance to Monaghan much further? — 
It is. 

1817. General Dickens. — If a company was formed 
to work the canal, would you take shares in it ? — I 
might, but I am only a short time in Ireland, and do 
not know anything about the working of it, and my 
time and capital are otherwise engaged. 

1818. Mr. Dickson. — You say you would be 
anxious to see the canal maintained in a condition fit 

for traffic, to keep the railway rates in check? — Yes 

now you have said it. 

1819. If the rate by canal was 5s. a ton, between 
any two places, and suppose the railway would take 
goods for 3s. 9cf. for the same distance, I suppose you 
would send by tlio railway ? — I would of course send 
my goods by the cheapest conveyance, but I don’t 
think the rmlway will ever send them as cheap as the 
canal. The class of goods that I send cannot be 
carried by railway so che;i,p as by -watci'. 

1820. In England and Scotland, don’t they carry 
Bueli goods as cheap by rail as by water ? — They do. 

1821. If you had in Ii-eland tlie same facilities as 
they have in England and Scotland for the carriage of 
such goods by i-aUway, I suppose you would avail your- 
self of them ? — If I had I would never send any goods 
by water at all. 

1822. Lord Monteagle. — Suppose the rates by the 
two modes of conveyance wore the same which would 
you prefer? — By water, because it is safer. 

1823. You don’t have so many shiftings? — Yes, 
thei'e is less chance of breakage. 

1824. Are you the only trader in Coal Island that 
sends goods by the Ulster Canal ? — I may say I am. 



Mr. Daaial 
Devlin. 



Mr, Bobeet M‘ 

1825. Ohaieman. — You live at Benburb? — I do. 

1826. What is your occupation? — That of a linen 
manufacturer and corn miller. 

1827. Do you send away a good deal of-Unon and 
flour? — Wo send away a good deal of linen, but we 
seldom make use of the canal for that pzirpose. 

1828. Wliy? — Because linen is a commodity people 
like to get as soon after it is ordered as possible ; and 
of course we use the railway on that account, Some- 
times we have tiiken advantage of the boats, when 
there was a passing boat on the canal. 

^29. Do you send any other goods by the canal ? 

We bring up all oiu- coal, corn, dye-stuff, and heavy 
goods by water, as a rule. 



‘Kean examined. 

1830. You do that now? — Yes, and have done so 
for years. We have used the canal for that purpose 
when it was in the hands of the Dundalk Steam 
Packet Company. 

1831. Do you get all your coal and com by it? 

Principally. 

1832. Then if there was an improvement made in 

the canal you could not use it more than you do ? 

We would. We have not been using the canal except 
occasionally for the past year, for this reason : the 
change made in the canal after it passed out of the 
hands of the Dundalk Steam Packet Company, and 
went under the management of the Board of Works 
completely destroyed the traffic on it. 

12 



Mr. Robert 
M‘Eeau. 
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1833. WBat was the. change 1 — They reduced the 
water. The original depth of water in the canal was 5 
feet 3 inches, but Mr. Mason, the Engineer of the 
Board of Works, reduced it to 4 feet 6 inches, and 
practically no lighter can pass up if it draws more than 
4 feet. When the canal was in the hands of the 
Dundalk Steam Packet Company a lighter could go up 
with a load of from 50 to 55 tons, according as there 
was more or less water in the canal, but after it came 
under the management of the Board of Works a lighter 
on coming to Moy had to piit out lialf her cargo. A 
lighter that could carry between 50 and 60 tons with 
the former draught of water can only cany a load of 
thirty-five tons under the new management. 

1834. How did the Board of Works reduce the 
water 1 — They lowered the canal banks in some places 
and when there was an overflow they lowered the 
overflow, and at each of the locks there was a by- wash 
put on, so as to reduce the water on the sill to 4 feet 6 
inches. 

1835. Lord Monteaglk. — What was the reason for 
the change? — I do not know the reason. 

1836. Was it because there was so much leakage ? 
— I do not think that would stop the leakage. 

1837. Would it not stop the leakage if it took 
place over the banks 1 — I think the leakage takes place 
lower down. 

1838. Are not the banks of the canal failing in 
many places? — I am not aware. 

1839. Chairman. — You have stated that you get 
the greater part of your coal and corn by the canal ? — 
We do, since Mr. Rea put on a better class of lighters 
which are able to go up the canal with a load of from 
40 to 45 tons. We now use the canal because we have 
only to take out a small portion of the cargo at Moy. 

1840. Mr, Dickson. — How many miles of the 
Ulster Canal do you use 1 — I think about six. 

1841. The first six miles? — The first six miles. 

1842. What is the rate per ton from Belfast to Ben- 
burb by lighter? — The rate is 4s. 6d. per ton for coal, 
and 5s. for com. 

1843. What is the rate for coal and corn per rail- 
way from Belfast to your nearest station ? — Pour shil- 
lings and sixpence per ton for coal, and three shillings 
and sixpence for corn, 

1844. What is the cost of cartage from the railway 
station to your place? — Four shillings and two pence 
per ton. 

1 845. That 3s. 6d. is a special rate on the canal ? — 
Yes, there is a saving of over a shilling per ton in 
bringing the goods by lighter. 

1846. But when brought by lighter, you have to 
carry the goods from Benburb-quay to your own 
concerns ? — No doubt, 

1847. What is the cost of that cartage? —It costs 
6d. per ton. 

1848. What would it be from Armagh? — About 
the same. 

1849. Mr. Greene. — Does that fee of 6d. per ton 
bring the coal and corn to your own mills? — Yes, to 
the mill door. 

1850. Mr. Dickson. — Does any one else in your 
neighbourhood use the canal except yourself? — ^Yes; 
in my opinion the canal would be used extensively if 
the depth of water was brought back to what it was 
before it came into the liands of the Board of Works. 
There is no doubt the action of the Board of Works 
destroyed the traffic on the canal for the time being. 



1851. When was that done? — In 1865 the canal 
came into the possession of the Board of Works, and it 
was closed up from that time until 1873; and when 
it was opened in 1873 no lighter could go up it. 

1852. The evidence before us is tliat in 1865 the 
canal was utterly derelict and abandoned, it had been 
from time to time under different management, but 
had never been a profitable concern, it had been in 
the hands of Mr. Dargan, and afterwards in the pos- 
session of the Dundalk Steam Packet Company; and 
during the entii-e of that period it was commercially 
and financially a faOure. The Board of Works then 
undertook the management and expended .£22,000 on 
it, and yet you say, notwithstanding that expenditure 
the traffic was destroyed ? — Yes, and I have given you 
the reason, because they reduced the depth of water 
in the canal and the result was the boate could not go 
up. Mr. Rea has constructed a new set of flatbotr 
tomed lighters, and on account of the conformation of 
these Hghters they can carry a load of 45 tons, whereas 
the others can carry only 30. There is no doubt that 
the canal has not been in an efficient state for a very 
long time. There are a great many places where the 
banks have slipped in, and a great many of the locks 
and other places are full of stones. 

1853. The Chairman — ^You are aware the canal is 
costing the public a large sura of money annually ? — I 
am. 

1854. Is your confidence in the prospects of the 
canal sufficiently strong to induce you — supposing it 
was a private concern — to take shares in it?— My 
own impression is that if it was taken up by a private 
company it would pay if it was properly worked. 

1855. Would you take shares in such a company? 

I would have no objection to take shares if the 

thing was properly managed, but I would not do so 
because I believe the undertaking has been altogether 
mismanaged. 

1856. Do you believe that that opinion is concurred 
in generally by the people in Benbuih and elsewhere 
along the canal? — I think there are a gi-eat many 
people who would like to have the canal Icept up, who 
are shut out from railway communication, and to 
whom the canal is of great use ; and there are, I am 
sure, many persons who would be inclined to take 
shares in it if it was in the hands of a private com- 
pany and properly managed. 

1857. Do you think there would be any chance of 
forming such a company ? — I think so. I think it is 
probable such a company could be fonned. 

1858. Mr. Dickson. — What is the charge for 
cartage from the quay at Moy to Benburb ? — 2s. 6d. 
per ton. 

1859. And the canal rate 4s.? — Yes,6s.0d altogether. 

1860. How far ai-e you from the railway station ?— 
I am six miles from any railway station. I am six 
miles from Trew, six from Armagh, and six fi-om 
Dungannon. 

1861. You have got railways all round you 1 — Yes, 
but none of them at a convenient distance. I wish to 
say that 1 concur with the suggestion made by Mr. 
Dickson of taking away the water and constructing a 
railway at the bottom of the canal. In my o]jinion it 
is a pity to let matters continue as they are, payings© 
large a sum for the maintenance of the canal, not being 
of use, I may say, to anybody. 



Mr. Robert 
Adami, c.B, 



Mr. Robert Ajdams. c.e.. recalled. 



1862. The Chairman. — You have heard what the 
last witness has stated about the reduction of the 
water in the caual after it came under the manage- 
ment of the Board of Works. Can you give any 
explanation of that? — I understood that when the 
Dundalk Company were working the caual it was 
occasionally flooded, and the overflow of water did 
injury to the banks. I have known cases where the 



banlis gave way in consequence of flooding, and boats 
were forced over and much damage done. Generally 
speaking tlie banka of the canal were originally built 
too lo%v, and in some places they have subsided a 
little. It was in consequence of that the Board of 
Works thought it requisite to reduce the draught of 
water to four feet for lighters. That is why I say now 
the only chance of secuiiug a traffic is by raising the 
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baaks where necessary and giving a greater draught 
flf-tvater. 

1863. Was the canal originally constructed to give 
a draught of five feet three inches? — I do not believe 
it ever was. I am not positive, but I believe such a 
thing could not have been done. 

1864. Then the evidence which Mr. M‘Kean has 
given when he says that the lighters on the canal for- 
merly had a draught of five feet or five feet three 
inches must be a mistake ? — I think so. I may mention 
that for the portion of the canal between Caledon and 
Benburb where Mr. M‘Kean resides the banks are ex 
ceedinglygood andhigher than alongthe remaining part 
of tlie canal. I have heard it stated more than once 
that the Dundalk Company raised the banks upon that 
portion, so that they might give a draught of five feet 



between those places, but that a boat could not go Dubui*. 
further up than that with that draught of water. .rffirilso, issi. 

N.B. — The following estimate was handed in by 
Mr. Adams in reply to General Dickens, of the cost of c.& 

improving and stanching the' canal, and increasing 

the di'aught of water from four to five feet : 

£ s. d. 

1. Cost of stanching, . , . 5,550 0 0 

2. Cost of increasing the supply of 

water (works and capitalized 

value of water rent), . , 1,200 0 0 

3. Cost of raising banks and other ex- 

penses of increasing the draught 

from four to five feet, . . 3,250 0 0 



Total, £10,000 0 0 



Mr. James Mahappy examined. 



1 865. Chairman. — W here do you reside 1 — ^At Bel- 
turbet. 

1866. What is your occupation ? — I am a general 
merchant. 

. 1867. Do you use the TJlster Canal for the purposes 
cf your business ? — Yes. I used it last summer under 
igreat difficulties, 

1868. What were the difficulties? — There was great 
delay in getting barges from Belfast. 

1869. Where did the difficulty occur ? — Principally 
on the Ulster Canal, owing to want of water. 

1870. You seem pretty well supplied with railway 
communication from Beiturbet to Belfast ? — Belturbet 
is not a railwa,y station, it is four miles from the rail- 
way. 

1871. Comparing the railway with ths’ canal what 
ja the cost of conveyance of merchandise between Bel- 
fast and Belturbet ? — The cost is in favour of the canal 
for heavy goods. 

1872. Is it largely in favour of the canal? — Not 
largely. 

1873. Mr. Dickson. — T ake the article of coal, can 
you tell us what it costs from Belfast to Belturbet? — 
The arrangement we make is for coal delivered at 
Belturbet at a certain price per ton, prime cost in- 
cluded. 

1874. Are you able to tell us what the carriage of 
coal would co.st by railway and canal ? — At the present 
time I believe 9s. per ton would be the freight for coal 
and Indian meal by the canal. By the railway it 
would be 12s. 6d., that is 10s. for the railway, and 
2s, 6<f. for cai^tage. 

1875. Mr. Greene, — W hat distance of cartage ?— 
Four miles. 

1876. Chairman. — I s not there a project on foot 
to construct a branch railway to Belturbet? — Yes. 

1877. That would get rid of cartage? — Yes. 

1878. Mr. Dickson. — H as the Act passed ? — It has 
not passed the Committee in the Lords. It has passed 
the Commons, I understand. 

1879. Chairman. — A re we to understand that 8*. 
and 12s, 6d. represent the comparative clisirges for 
-conveyance by the canal and the railway? — Yes ; for 
Indian meal, but there are various charges for various 
•classes of goods. 

1880. I suppose it is pretty much the same for 
coal? — The railway company carry coal lower than 
Indian meal. 

1881. Does the canalcarry coal cheaper than Indian 
meal? — No. I think the canal charge is the same for 
the two classes of goods. 

1882. Do you use the canal largely? — I cannot use 
It largely for this reason, that it is only duidng one 
season of the year we can get our lighters up. I have 
a lighter coming from Belfast at the present moment, 
It is a fortnight out, and has not arrived yot. 

1883. Is that delay in consequence of the want of 
water? — Sometliing wrong about the canal. Last 
summer there was a very serious deficiency of water, 



and one of our lighters had to remain three weeks in 
one place. 

1884. Mr. Dickson. — What cargo is on board the 
lighter you have coming up from Belfast at present ? 
—Coal. 

1885. What freight are you paying? — My arrange- 
ment is that the coal is to be delivered to me at Bel- 
turbet for a certain sum, which is to include the freight, 
the price I am getting it at is decidedly cheaper than 
it would be by rail. 

1886. What is the rate for coal from Belfast to 
Belturbet by railway? — It is 7s. Qd. to Belturbet 
Junction and to that you must add 3s. for cartage, 
making 10s. 6d. per ton, as against 9s. which is the 
chai'ge by the canal. 

1887. What price are you paying for the coal in- 
cluding cost and freight? — 20s. per ton, 

1888. What description of coal is it? — Scotch coal. 

1889. Do you know the price of Scotch coal in 
Belfast? — It is about 11s. per ton — so that it would 
come to nearly the same if I purchased it myself thein 
and brought it up. 

1890. You are paying 9s. per ton freight ? — I am. 

1891. The railway rate from Belfast to Belturbet 
junction would be 10s. 6d. per ton? — Yes. 

1892. That includes 3s. for cartage ? — Yes. 

1893. If you had a branch to Belturbet the cost 
would be less ? — Yes ; but there would be a small sum 
for cartage still. 

1894. But as a matter of fact, if the branch to 
Belturbet was completed, you could get coal brought 
from Belfast for 7s. 6rf. or 8s. per ton ? — Yes ; but if 
the lightei's were enabled to come more speedily by 
the canal the rate could be lowered. It is entirely a 
question of time. The freight by the canal would be 
reduced if the canal was in order. The cause of the 
freight being so high at present is the great delay. 

1895. What is the population of Belturbet? — About 
2,700 persons. There is a large importation of Indian 
meal. 

1896. Do you get that from any other port besides 
Belfast? — ^We get it from Newry ; Newry and Belfast 
are the two best ports. 

1897. Chairman. — You are aware, that as a matter 
of fact, the Ulster Canal costs the country between 
£1,100 and £1,200 to maintain, and that the revenue 
from toll is only £70 or £80, and you are aware that 
it is now proposed that a further outlay should be 
made in order to put the canal in a thorough shite of 
repair — what do you tliink would be tlie effect, on the 
traffic of the canal if that were done, and the canal 
rendered thoroughly efficient ? — I think there would 
be a good traffic on the canal if it were thoroughly 
efficient. For instance, Lord Enniskillen has a tilery 
at Florence Court, and if tliose tiles could be brought 
up by water, they would he used largely in various 
parts of the country, but the carriage of tiles by rail- 
way is so expensive, that it greatly interferes with the 
sale. 



Mr. James 
MakaSy, 
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1898. Mr. James Malutffy . — In the same way I 
nnderslantl Lord Leitrim is anxious to open a pottery, 
if he had the means of transit I also know a very 
large timber merchant, who buys trees on landlords’ 
properties in various parts of Ireland, but who finds 
his business greatly restricted, for want of a cheap 
means of transit He told me he could keep an 
immense number of lighters employed, if the canal 
was in proper order. 

1899. That is an export trade 1 — Yes. 

1900. LordMoNTEAGLE. — Is there any othei- export 
trade which would bo encouraged by improving the 
canal 1 — 'Tiles would be an export trade. 

1901. Mr. DicasON. — WhycannotLord Enniskillen 
bring tiles from Florence Court at present! — The 
freight by rail is too great. 

1902. Cannot they be conveyed by water! — Of 
course it could be done if there were lighters working 
in Lough Erne in connexion with the canal. 

1903. You could have communication by water from 
the tilery! — Yes; it would be quite possible, if the 
canal was put in order. 

1904. How ! — Florence Court is not far from Lough 
Erne, and you could then bring the boats from Ennis- 
killen to Belturbet jimction. 

1905. Then why can’t you bring the goods by water 
now! — What would you bring them with! 

1906. Lighters! — ^There are no lighters there. 

1907. Is not that because there is no trade! — No; 
there is trade, but the lighters cannot work. There 
are plenty of lighters in Belfast and Ne'wiy, if they 
could be brought uj). If the canal trafSo was open, 
the Lough Erne traffic would be joined to it. Mr. J. 
G. V. Porter had a steamer on Lough Erne for a time, 
but he had to take it off, because it could not work up 
the canal The steamer had to be withdrawn — it was 
losing money — no boats could work up the canal, and 
that of coarse prevented any traffic. If the canal trade 
was opened up, the traffic on Lough Erne would be 
developed. 

1908. A s a matter of fact, other things being equal, 
would you not prefer sending goods by rail ratlier than 
by water ! — With certain classes of goods I would, but 
with other classes I would prefer the water communi- 
cation. When time is not of so much importance, 
and when you can order yorrr goods beforehand, the 
water communication is in some respects more con- 
venient, because you get them by one shipment and 
they are not shifted and changed at so many stations. 
There is less breakage and risk. The cartage and 
change at the stations causes a ruinous amount of 
damage and loss, and you have no means of proving 
where the damage takes place — so that you have great 
difficulty in getting any compensation. 

1909. Ohaikman. — ^W hat yon desire asaninhabitant 
and merchant of Belturbet is, that the canal should be 
put in an efficient condition! — XTndoubtedly. 

1910. You think it would pay to do it! — Certainly ; 
I think there would be sufficient traffic to make it 

pay- 

1911. Do you think you could get up amongst your 
friends and neighboui-s a company that would under- 
take to do it at their own expense! — I believe there 
are plenty who would invest in the matter, to 
encourage the thing ; but whether they would take it 
up exclusively I am not prepared to say. 

1912. You think there are a number of people there 
who have sufficient confidence in the prospects of the 
canal to invest their money in it! — I for one, would 
invest some money in the thing. 

1913. You can of course understand the reason of 
my question — you are aware public money has already 
been expended to a large extent on the canal, and it 
does not seem i-ight or fair to expend more of the pub- 



lic money upon a local enterprise like that ! — ^Well ir 
you ask me whether I think a company could be c^ot 
up in Belturbet to do it, I would say no. 

1914'. Not in Belturbet, of coui-se ; it is too small a 

place. But all along the line there are lai-ge towns 

Belfast, Monaghan Clones, the traders in aU these 

places profess to have an interest in the matter! I 

think they might manage to get up a company amongst 
them and I think Belturbet would do its share. We 
are trying at the present moment to revive an old dis- 
tillery that failed about 20 years ago. Wo arc tiying 
to get up a company to take it and carry iB on, and it 
would be a great stimulus to it to have the canal put 
in order. 

1915. For how long have you been trading on the 
canal ! — Twenty-one years. 

1916. I suppose you recollect when it was under 
the management of Mi\ Dargan ! — No ; Mr. Dargan 
died almost immediately after I came to Belturbet. 

1917. Can you recollect or do you know whether 
there was much traffic on the canal at tliat time ! — 

I believe immodialoly before I came it was cai-ried on 
by Mr. M'Cracken and others, ffiit it fell through in 
consequence of the distill ei-y bi-eaking up and the 
want of trade and other reasons, I know things are 
quite different now from what they were then. There 
are both trade and enterprise there at present — all 
they want is encouragement. After all I think the 
condition of Ireland is vei-y much due to want of 
enterprise, and I don’t think the land is the only 
question at all. 

1918. Mr. Dickson. — When you get the branch 
railway constructed connecting you with the Great 
Northern line won’t that be a great advantage! — 
Yes, there is no doubt it will be a very great improve- 
ment ; but I believe the two modes of conveyance — 
^'a^lway and*canal — ^would work very well together. 
One class of goods would be sent by canal and the- 
other by railway. 

1919. The railway is being constructed by a 
private company is it not! — It is being constructed 
by the Great Northern Railway Company on a 
bai’onial guai-autee. It certainly will do a great deal 
in opening up and developing the resources of the 
county Leitiim. If the system of canal communica- 
tion were p\it in thorough working order it would 
greatly promote local industry. 

1920. Do you know anything of the Ballinamore 
canal ! — I do not know much about it. 

1921. I suppose there is not much trade in that 
direction with Belturbet! — Well, yes, there is; we 
get all our market supplies from the county Leitrim. 

1922. What class of commodities are supplied from 
Leitrim ! — Our local market — for butter, oats, and 
potatoes — is supplied from Leitrim. Butter is very 
largely supplied from Leitrim to Belturbet market. 

1923. Would yoir entertain the idea of shipping 
butter from Newtown Gore by canal to Belturbet ! — 
Decidedly I would. 

1924. How long would it take in transit! — Ido 
not think with butter it is entirely a question of’ 
time. 

1925. Is not the despatch and promptitude with 
which butter is transmitted to market a very 
important matter ! — In some cases it woirld ; but, in 
this case, where butter would be collected in various 
parts of the country, and sent to Belturbet market, 
time is not so important. 

1926. How many weeks would you be in collecting 
a cargo of butter to send from Newtown Gore! — I do 
not think it would take long. It is from that district 
our market is supplied with butter, and ours is the 
best butter market in tire north of Ireland. 

(Adjourned till the following morning.) 
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SIXTH DAY— THUESDA.Y, 21st APRIL, 1881. ““ 

Present — Viscount Monck G.C.M.G. (Chairman); Lord Monteagle ; J. Ball Greene, Esq., cb.* 
Lieut.-General C. H. Dickens, c.s.i. ; Thomas A. Dickson, Esq. ; Major J. P. Nolan, m.p., with 
Denis Godlet, Esq., Secretary. 

Mr. W. J. Skelton examined. Mr. \\ 



2927. Ohaikman. — Whei’e do you live ’ — Benburb. 

1928. What is your occupation ? — Miller. 

1929. Do you use the Ulster Canal for purposes of 
transit 1 — Yes. 

1930. Largely? — Yes; veiy largely. 

2931. What articles do you bring up generally? 

Indian com and coals. 

1932. Have you used it in an increasing degree for 
the last year or two ? — Since the lighters were put on 
we have. 

1933. That is, Mr. Rea’s lighters? — Yes. 

1934. Is the navigation on it satisfactory now ? 

No, we cannot bring full lighter loads ; we have to 
discharge and carry by car-t for three miles from Moy. 
They cairnot go through with a full load. 

1935. What is tiro cause of that? — Not enough water. 

1936. Have you any suggestion to make as to the 
mode of remedying that ? — If we could get a sufficient 
quantity of water for lighters to come through from 
Belfast. 

1937. Where do you bring your corn and coal 
from ? — Principally from Belfast, 

1938. Through Lough Neagh? — Through Lorrgh 
Neagh. 

1939. This cairalwas made at a very serious cost to 
the public, and is kept at an outlay of ^1,100 a year, 
while the tolls are only .£60 or £60 a year. Have you, 
from your knowledge of the country, any chance of 
.getting up a company to take the control and manage- 
ment of this canal, and thereby relieve the prrhiic of 
that large expenditure ? — I don’t know about that, but 
the canal certainly is the only means of transit we 
have, except the railway, which is a considerable dis- 
tance away. 

1940. How far? — About six miles. 

1941. Tire station is six miles from Benburb? — Yes ; 
sis miles from Benburb. 

1942. Do you know whether the question of a com- 
pany undertaking the management of this canal has 
ever been mooted in the country? — I don’t know that 
it has. 



1943. Mr. Dickson. — How many miles do you use ? 
■ — Six miles, from where the water joins the Black- 
water. 

1944. You use .the first six miles? — Yes, but it is 
quite possible to use portion up to Monaghan for 
sending Indian meal. 

1945. Would yort be able to compete by bringing 
Indian corn to Benburb that way? — I believe wo 
would. 

1946. What doyorr pay at Benburb ? — 5s. at present 
per ton by lighter. 

1947. And what for cartage ? — About id. 

1948. Loading and unloading? — Yes; loading and 
unloading. 

1949. What is the railway rate to Ti'ew and Moy 1 
—3s. 6c?. 

1950. And the cartage ? — Three shillings. 

1961. That is 6s. 6cf. as against 6s. 1 — Against 
5s. 3c?. 

1952. You would not like to take a contract for 
cartage from the lighters to your mill for 3c?. per ton ? 
— I believe we could do it. It is not mor'e than a 
couple of hundred yards. 

1953. Corn is the only thing you biuug? — Yes. 

1954. You have water-power — you don’t use steam 
at all ? — No steam. 

1955. I suppose the canal is us(jd there by yourself, 
Mr. M'Hale, and Mr. Orr ? — Yea. 

1956. You say the cartage is 3s. 6t?. from Trew and 
Moy ? — Three shillings. 

1957. What is it from Armagh? — Three shillings 
and fonr pence. 

1958. Is the rate for com to Armagh dearer ? — The 
same. 

1959. You are a mile or two further from Dun- 
gannon station ? — Fully two miles. 

1960. Then the only interest you have in tlie canal 
is to have tlie water well kept up and to be able to 
bring a full load ? — Yes, to be able to bring a full load 
diredi from Belfast. 



Mr. JEREMiAn Jordan examined. 



1961. Chairman. — Where do you live ? — At Ennis- 
killen. 

1962. What is your occupation ?— Merchant. 

1963. Do you use the Ulster Canal for the purpose 
of your trade ? — No. 

1964. Ai-e you interested in the navigation of the 
canal?— Yes, personally, and as rejmesentiag the 
opinion of the town of Enniskillen. 

1965. Will yon state to us the feeling of the people 
of Eimiskillen about the canal ? — I have had, during 
my time of office as chairman of the Town Commis- 
sioners, several resolutions passed in relation to the 
navigation of the Ulster Canal, and deputations were 
sent to different places in relation to tlie navigation of 

^cently I have had conversations with merchants 
of the town, and tliey are most anxious that the canal 
fioin Belfast to Enniskillen and from Newry to Ennis- 
killen should be put in a navigable position so as to 
to another means of transit of goods from these two 
ports to the town of Enniskillen. 

1966. You have railway from Belfast to Enniskillen 
(urect? — Yes, we have railway direct ; but since the 
amal^ation of the railways in the north of Ireland 
we think that wo might, by canal, have greater facili- 

carriage of goods, particularly heavy 



1967. The canal would conduct you into Lough 

Erne and through Lough Erne into Enniskillen 1 

Yes. 

1968. Is the navigation of Lough Erne good ? It 

is not perfect at present, but there is a contract entered 
into, I believe, for the drainage of Longh Erne, and 
that, in fact, will not only drain, but put it into per- 
fectly navigable condition. 

1969. Do you feel any interest in the Ballinamore 
Canal? — We don’t at present feel so much interest in 
that. If it was put into navigable order there might 
be traffic from some parts of Lough Emc in that 
direction. At present our interest is more in the 
canals from Belfast and Newry to Enniskillen. 

1970. What commodities do you bring from Belfast 
and Newry ? — We don’t bring any at present, because 
we cannot ; but many effoi-ts have been made to bring 
bread stufis, .such as Indian com, meal, and flour, and 
then there are heavy goods that could be brought by 
Belfast if there was a fair and cheap scale of carriage 
up the canal — goods that we could wait on coming 
more slowly, such as building materials, timber, and 
iron. American bacon is a commodity brought largely 
into Liverpool and large quantities come into Ennis- 
killen ; that also could be waited for. 

1971. If the Ulster canal was in perfect condition 
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would there bo any return trade — any export trade 
from EnniskLllen l-L There might be, but I am not 
certain. 

1972. We heard something of tile works? — Yes, 
Lord Enniskillen has tile works in the neighbourhood 
of Florence Court, and it is a great country for biick 
works. 

1973. How are these things sent away now? — By 
rail any that are sent, but not very much is sent away. 

1974. The people of Enniskillen express great 
interest about the improvement of these canals ; you 
are aware at present they cost the public a large sum 
and bring in very little?— -Yes. 

1975. Did you ever hear thequestion raised or dis- 
cussed as to getting up a public , company to manage 
the canals, and. taking them off the hands of the 
Government, and thus relieving the public taxpayers 
from the amount of expenditure they at present cause ? 
— Yes, I think I heard that mooted at a conference 
on canals held in Portadown. 

1976. That %vas ui 1876? — Yes, that if the Govern- 
ment put them in repair by the expenditure of one 
bulk sum, it would be better to let them to a public 
comj)any, or hand them over to a public company with 
the Board of Works keeping control over them. The 
opinion then was that it would be better for the Go- 
vernment to lay out one bulk sum on them. 

1977. But the Government have expended so many 
bulk sums ? — But our idea is that they bring no return 
and that all the money did not put the canal into a 
navigable position. If they did put them into a 
navigable position, and then handed them over to a 
public company it might be done. 



1978. My question was rather directed to the people- 
of the district getting up a company for the navigation 
of these canals ; do you think it would be likely they 
would do so ? — I could not answer that further than 
we answered it at Portadown. I think it is likely, 
whether they would start a company or not, they 
would join and take shares in a comjjany if started, 

I think they would. The canal would be thought to 
be so valuable as another mode ofbringing goods to the 
town that I think they, would join even if it was to 
lose a little. 

1979. Lord Monteagle. — Would they take the 
canal as it now is as a gift ? — I don’t think they would. 

I am not prepared to say. 

1980. Chairman. — Are you aware what is the coKt 
of bringing bulky articles like coal or Indian com 
from Belfast, which is, I suppose the place you bring 
them from ? — No, coal is dearer and we have to get it 
from Dundalk and Derry and Dublin. We are ex- 
cluded from Belfast by reason of the higher chai-ges. 

1981. You get your coal by rail cheaper from Derry 
than Belfast? — Much cheaper and from Dundalk. 

1982. And I was going to compare the cost you now 
get coal for and what you would expect to get it for if 
the canal was in a navigable state : what is the carriage 
of coal now from the nearest port ? — 6s., I thmk from 
DeiTy. I think I paid 6s. last year for my coal. 

1983. Mr. Gkeeke. — Did you take any coal from 
Newi-y or Dundalk?— Not from Newry, but from 
Dundalk we did. 

1984. And the price is the same from Dundalk as. 
X)erry ? — It is from 5s. Gd. to 6s. 



Mr.W. R. Rea. 



Mr. W. R. Bea recalled. 



1985. Mr. Dickson. — Do you remember the rate for coal from Belfast to Belturbet? 9s. 
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1986. Chairman. — You told us you got coal by rail 
from Londonderry for 6s. ? — Yes, 

1987. Mr. Bea has just told us you get it for 9s. 
from Belfast ? — I don’t think the canal is in a condition 
to cany properly filled lighters. 

1988. You expect the rate would be reduced by the 
quantity they would be able to carry? — Yes. 

1989. Do you know the cost by rail from Belfast to 
Enniskillen ? — I don’t know the cost of coal; but on 
the Belief Committee iu Enniskillen last yeai’ we found 
the quotations of coal iu Belfast much cheaper than in 
Derry and Dundalk but we could not bring it up by 
reason of the cost by rail from Belfast. W e got one load 
from Belfast, and that we got through Mr. Plews who 
reduced the rate one-half for charity. 

1990. Mr. Dickson. — Have you any recollection 
when the last cargo of goods arrived from Belfast to 
Enniskillen ? — I have not. I know there was an effort 
made to induce a gentleman in the neighbourhood to 
place his steamer at tlie disposal of the Newry Board 
I think to bring a Newry cargo on, but ho declined 
for some reason to place his steamer at the disposal of 
these parties. 

1991. General Dickens. — You would not be able 
to navigate Lough Erne without a steamer? — No. 

1992. Mr. Dickson. — Do you think as a man of 
experience it would be possible to put coals on board 
a lighter at Belfast to bring that lighter up lha Lagan 
navigation across Lough Neagh, 46 miles by canal up 
to Belturbet Junction, and then 25 miles by Lough 
Erne and compete with the railway when we have it 
iu evidence that the rate to Belturbet is 9s. ? — That 
was our impression ; that by through service without 
delay or obstruction we would be able to get coal 
cheaper than finm Derry or DiiuJalk. 

1993. Do you think it would be possible to have 
coals from Belfast or Newry for G.f. per lighter ? — No, 



but the coal is cheaper, and by paying Is. or 1«. Gd. 
more for carriage we might still have it for less. 

1994. What is the price at present?— I know last, 
year it was so. 

1995. Are you aware that if you buy a cargo of 
coal at the pits in Scotland, and bring it direct 
to Enniskillen by Belfast, and if you bring a 
cargo by Derry to Enniskillen, there is no difference 
iu the price, when you take into consideration the in- 
creased cross-channel freight? — Well, if you do that 
and buy a cargo in the mines, it may be so j but a 
great number of people buy in our ports at Derry or 
Belfast, or Dundalk. I am not a coal merchant and 
cannot say, but I buy where I can get coal cheapest. 

1996. Mr. Greene.— Is there any difference in the 
Belfast and Dundalk coal price ?— Yes, at times they 
are much cheaper in Belfast. They were cheaper last 
year when we were inquiring. 

1997. Chairman. — What was the difference when, 
you inquired last year? — I could not tell just now. 

1998. Mr. Dickson, — How many ports are you in. 
communication with directly by rail in EnniskOlen ? 
-i-Derry, Belfast, Ne-wry, and Dundalk. 

1999. And Dublin? — Yes, and Dublin; and we 
expect soon to get to Donegal with this new railway of 
Mr. Bloomfield’s, and even though we are in connexion 
with these four or five ports, still there is such rail- 
way monopoly it is not much difference to us. 

2000. At the beginning of your evidence you made 
a remark that, since the amalgamation of the r^ways 
the people in Enniskillen were desii-ous of having 
canal navigated, what do you mean by that?— We 
have no competing line of any sort to Enniskillen. 

2001. Do you meau at present you are charged ex- 
cessive rates ? — We think we are charged too high, I* 
is all in the hands of the Great Northern Railway 
Com})atiy, and we have had several collisions with- 
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them, and we went over last year to assist the Belfast 
Central to get mnning powei-s from Belfast to Ennis- 
Jdllen, in order that the monopoly might be to a cer- 
tain extent stopped or -lessened. We gave evidence 
in favour of the Belfast Central getting rtmning powers. 
We have been complaining for yeai-s in Emiiskiileu of 
the monopoly of the Great Northern Railway Company, 
as to the through traffic to Enniskillen. 

2002. Mr. Greene. — Have the rates i*emaiued the 
same or increased since the amalgamation 1 — Slightly 
increased in some instances. I might say the only effort 
at competition we have at all is in that line opened rip 
from Sligo to Enniskillen. Liitely there came down 
two loads of flour from the port of Sligo to Enniskillen 
by the new railway. 

2003. Mr, Dickson, — Then you can enter by the 
port of Sligo also 1 — Yes, we can. 

2004. How many miles is it from Dundalk to 
Enniskillen % — About sixty, and about sixty to Deny 
from Enniskillen ; to Belfast from Dundalk sixty, and 
from Newiy to Enniskillen about eighty-three, or 
eighty-six, or something like that. 

2005. Supposing that canal communication was 
opened up to Enniskillen, and that you were bringing 
lip cargoes of coal and heavy goods, is there anything 
to send back from Enniskillen to Belfast 1 — I don’t 
export, but blitter might come that way ; although 
scarcely, I suppose. I think, liowever, it would 
moderate the monopoly very nuicli. 

2006. Do you really think the opening up of the 
canal to Enniskillen and giving water communication 
to Belfast would ever be a commercial success in com- 
peting with the railway 1 — It might not for some time 
at any rate be very paying, but at piresent it is not a 
paying commercial success, and there is a continual 
outlay by Government, and I think if you jiut it into 
a navigable jiosition you could not be woi-se than at 
pi-esent. 

2007. Chairman. — But you would be worse by the 
additional money laid out? — Yes, but that sum would 
not be more probably than the sum laid out for the 
next ten years in keejiing up the canal, so it would 
come to the same thing. 

2008. Mr. Dickson. — Are you aware that prior to 
March, 1873 — from the year 1865 to the year 1873 — 
the Govermnciit laid out £22,000 in putting the 



canal into navigable position, and that after the ex Dublih. 
penditure no traffic takes place on the canal? — I i«*i. 

cannot see why you maintain the canal at that rate at , , — . . 

all ; why don’t you let the water out of it and let jorda”*'*^** 
it go ? 

2009. Do you think it i-easonable that the public 
should be called upon to pay £1,000 a year to keep 
vip this water communication for Monaghan, Ennis- 
killen, and a few other to^vus. We want an idea? — 

I don’t think it is an idea at all ; the money lias been 
laid out and is still being laid out, and we say if you 
lay out a little more and hand the canal over then to 
some company gratuitous, you would have another 
artery for traffic in the country. 

2010. Suppose the Government gave the canal to 
a company and they made use of it by laying a narrow- 
gauge railway on it, would you prefer that ? — I don’t 
know bow narrow-gauge railways work at all. If you 
had the banks in good condition so that you could lay 
a uniTow-gauge railway on it, you would make some- 
thing out of it, hut you are making nothing at all now. 

The continuous outlay should be stopped and the best 
way would be to lay out a bulk sum and let the Board 
of Works hand over tlie canal to some party, even if 
giving it for notlriiig, so as to maintain another artery 
for ti-ansit in tire country. I don’t think we have too 
many, and if you get a good settlement of the land 
question you will have the coimtry more prosperous 
than in the past, and you could use the canal for 
import and export traffic such as you could not have 
now while the country is in an impoverished condition, 
i would be sorry to close up the canal where so much 
money has been laid out. 

2011. But if people persist in refusing to use the 
canal ? — That is an end of the matter. 

2012. Chairman, — Your object is to take advantage 
of whar has been already expended and to keep some 
other means of transit thr-ough the country? — Yes. 

2013. And your idea is that it is not right to have 
this expenditure going on when no use is made of it ? 

— Yes. 

2014. And you would relieve the Goverimient of it 
by handing it over to some company after it was put 
into proper navigable position and give it a chance of 
becoming more useful ? — To relieve tlie country of the 
concern. 



Ml'. George Robert 

2015. Chairman, — What is your occupation? — 
Secretary to the Newiy Navigation. 

201G. The Newiy Navigation is in connexion witli 
the Ulster Canal, through Lough Neagh ? — It is. 

2017. Would you state to the Commissioners your 
views of the Ulster Canal, and any suggestions you 
have to make ? — The primaiy complaint, as I may term 
it, of the Neivry merchants with regard to the Ulster 
Canal is that the lightei-s trading on the Newiy Canal 
are too large and the locks too small to admit the 
Newiy Canal lighters, and they are obliged to dischai'ge 
and load again. 

2018. Is it that the locks are too shoi't or too 
naiTow ? — Both. 

2019. Lord Monteagle. — Not that they are too 
shallow ? — Also that the dr-aught is not sufficent. 

2020. Ciiairjian. — And the remedy would involve 
the rebuilding of all the locks ? — I daresay it would in- 
volve the lengthening of most of the locks on the Ulster 
Canal or a change in the build of the lighters on the 
Newry Navigation. 

2021. That you could do now ^vithout any further 
legislation or interference or the par-t of the Govern- 
ment, but you don’t find it worth your while 1 — Apart 
from that, there is the draught of water, and to some 
extent the question of the chai-ges on the Ulster Canal. 
We have a good deal of competition in Newry, and 
the majority of merchants think if the canal was 
made navigable it would largely increase the trade of 
Newry and the towns situated on the Ulster Canal, . 



jVrmstrong examined. 

2022. Do you send auytiiing through by the Ulster 
Canal? — We do. 

2023. What class of goods. Principally timber and 
heavy goods. 

2024. Does that traffic prevail to any extent? Not 

to a veiy large extent. 

2025. Where do you send to from Newry ? — Well, 
Monaghan, and occasionally Belturbet and Clones. 

2026. Do you find, independent of the size of the 
locks, any difficulty in carrying your traffic through 
the Ulster Canal? — Well, we have occasionally com- 
plaints from lightermen, that it might be made mote 
navigable. 

2027. From want of water ? — Want of water, ijrin- 
cipally. 

2028. Do you think your Company at Newry are 
sufficiently interested in this navigation to assist in 
getting up a Company for the management of it, sup- 
pose that proposition was made ? — I do. 

2029. You think they would assist ? — Ij do, 
strongly. 

2030. Mr. Dickson. — Do you think your Company 
would take a free gift of the Ulster Canal and amal- 
gamate it -with tlie Newry Navigation ? — Well, speak- 
ing at once, I would say they would very seriously 
consider it. 

2031. Can you recollect when the last lighter loud 

of goods that left Newry was discharged at Clones? I 

cannot. It would be impossible for me to answer that 
question specifically, for we only book to Portadown, 

K 
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and "we do not take any cognizance so far as making 
entries o f any lighters discharged in any portion of the 
Ulster Canal. Sometime ago we were thinking of 
communicating with the Board of Works on the sub- 
ject of the Ulster' Canal, either as to forming a separate 
company or having it handed over to us for a substan- 
tial reduction in the rates. We coinmimicated with 
some of the lightermen in the habit of ti-ading on the 
Ulster Canal, and we foimd it took them, in fine 
weather, about three weeks to make the 2)assage from 
Newry to Monaghan, and in time of frost it would 
take six weeks. 

2032. Suppose a merchant in Monaghan buys a 
cargo of timber in Newry, and tranships it at Portar 
down into a lighter to suit the Ulster Canal, what 
would the charge befi-omNewry'to Monaghan by water ? 

At that time it was estimated at sometlring like 

6s. 

2033. What are the railway charges from Newry to 
Monaghan for timber 1 — I don’t know. I should say 
about one-thii-d more. 

2034. Mr. Geeene. — Did that 6s. cover the*cost of 
transhipment 1 — That would be about the maximum 
cost — the gross. 

2035. Mr. Dickson. — Can you tell whether any 
merchant in Monaghan has got a cai-go of timber fi-oni 
Newry by water, within the last three years! — I can- 
not. 

2036. Major Nolan. — How much of the Newry 
Canal gets its water from Lough Neagh? — We don’t 
get any water from Lough Neagh, into the Ne-wiy 
Canal. 

2037. Then any change in the level of Lough Neagh 
would not affect you much ? — It may have ; we get 
our principal supply from Lough Shark, which is a mile 
and a half north of Poyntzpass. 

2038. Have you much traffic between the Newry 
Canal and the Lagan Canal ? — Veiy little. 

2039. Any traffic you liave across Lough Neagh 
depends on the Ulster Canal ? — It does to a consider- 
able extent. We have traffic on the Tyrone Na\iga- 
tion. 

2640. Would you say in a general way that your 
traffic is chiefly from the sea end or the Lough Neagh 
end! — Tlio maior poi.'tion of our tj-affic is from the sea 
end. We have very large traffic from the Lough Neagh 
end also. 

2041. Does that come in from the lough by vessels, 
or is it only on the canal it arises ? — It comes in both 
bv sail and by steam on the lough, and it is then 
shipped into liglitei-s and sent inland. 

2042. Do you mean it comes actually from the 
lough, or only from that end of the canal ? — Sometimes 
from Belfast and sometimes from the Tyrone Naviga- 
tion. 

2043. And when it comes from Belfast it comes by 
the Lagan Navigation ! — It does. 

2044. Lord Mosteagle. — You said the tolls outlie 
Ulster Canal were high, did you complain of the tolls 
being liigli in consequence of the state of the naviga- 
tion ! — Perhaps I should rather say we were in com- 
munication with the Coromissioners of Pubho Works 
tlii-ough then.' officials, as to whetlier they were willing 
to reduce the tolls on the Ulster canal, in order to en- 
courage my du-ectors to throw themselves into the 
project to have the Ulster handed over to them or to 
encourage a company, and it was stated tliey were 
willing to make substantial reductions in the lutes. 

2045. Are not the tolls low on the Ulster Canal 
as compared with other canals! — I don’t know as 
compared with other canals, but I think they are not 
excessive. 

2046. Chairman. — Can you tell us the rate per ton 
from Newry to Monaghan! — I should mention that 
our charges are not made on the canal by the ton, they 
are made at so much per lock, and practically the 
charge per lock would come to about 4rf. or 5cf. on the 
registered tonnage. There are thirteen locks from 
Newry to Portadown, and our charge for a fidl cargo, 
say on the average sixty tons or sixty-five tons, is 2s. 



per lock that is 26s., being at the rate of about 4|d.' or 
5(1. on the registered tonnage. 

2047. General Dickens. — ^Your company is not a 
carrying corajiany at all? — No. 

2048. You have no tug ? — No. We keep a tug on 
otu' own canal towards the sea. W e are to some extent 
under the control of the Commissioners of Public 
Works. 

2049. Chairman. — ^Is your- Newry Navigation a 
profitable concern! — Of late years it is profitable. 
The position shortly stated is this : that nji to the 
year 1877 it was a non-dividend paying company, 
and since that time it is a dividend paying company- 
at present we pay 6 per cent,, and last year we paid 
5J per cent. 

2050. General Dickens. — What amount of tonnage 
do you carry? — Our yearly tonnage is 140,000 re- 
gistered tons. That would represent about 300,000 
gross. 

2051. Chairman. — Where do you carry to princi- 
jjiilly ? — The Newry Navigation Companyis tlie harbour 
authority, and, practically speaking, the Harbour Com- 
raissionere, and they have their cliarges on all vessels 
entei-ing the port of Newry from Lough Cai-lingford. 

2052. Then you ai-e not depending on the receipts 
from the canal solely ? — No, our i-eceipta ai-e ^£9,000 
or £10,000 a year, and we get fully nine-tenths of 
that from oiu’ sea ti-affic. 

2053. Lord Mosteagle. — And the dividend you 
pay is based on tiie gross receipts, and not bn the 
receipts from the canal ? — Yes. 

2054. Mr. ff. F. Armstrong. — Pi-om Lough Carling- 
foi-d there is a short river for tlu-ee miles, and then 
our canal commences. 

2055. Mr. Greene. — That is down near Barrow 
Water? — Averysliort distance from Old EarrowWater. 

2056. In the last three or four years you have been 
able to pay a dividend to the shareholders ! — Yes. 

2057. Was there any reduction made in the terms 
of tlie Government loan, which enabled you to do 
that! — There was not. We completed witli the 
Treasury an arrangement whereby we established a 
sinking fund, andbypaymentof, say, in round numbers, 
£1,780 a year, the principal would be entirely paid 
off 'at the end of tliirty-five years. About twelve 
months ago the promoters of the Newry Haibuiir 
Trust, principally merehants of Newry, succeeded in 
getting a bill passed, giving tliem powers to borrow 
£210,000, and matters stand at present in this way, 
tliat the Government have included in the es'fcimatcs 
one half of that sum or a little better, and I believe 
efforts have been made to raise the remainder. 

2058. General Dickens The Newry Na\igatioii 

is in a sound financial position ! — Perfectly sound. 

2059. Mr. Greene. — With regai-d to this Ulster 
Canal on which the Government have expended 
£200,000, the dii'cctors of the Newry Na-vigation 
might possibly entertain the question of working it if 
it was handed over to them, and put into thorough 
repair? — I think tliey would seriously consider it, 
and I think their successors would still more seiiously 
consider it ; and they might seiiously consider the 
question of expending a sum of money on theii' own 
canal as well as on the Ulster Canal. 

2060. Chairman. — Do I understand you to imply 
that the Newry Canal Navigation is about being super- 
seded by the NeNvry Harbour Commission! — If the pro- 
moters of the Harbour Tinist succeed in obtaining the 
remainder of the loan, they would supersede the 
Newiy Na'vigatiou, and get possession of all the works. 

2061. Mr. Dickson. — Is there an idea in the mind 
of the Newry and Portadown people about making a 
ship canal to Portadown ? — There is. 

2062. - Would your company be likely to take that 
up ? — The new company would entertain that question. 
The Newry Navigation are to some extent handi- 
capped, for they have a mortgage debt of £1,780 ; a 
heavy, sum to be paid out of revenue in addition to 
paying 5 per cent., and they are rather hea'rily 
handicapped at present, which would debar them from 
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largely embai-king in the scheme, but no difficulty 
vonid arise with their successois. We pay at present 
£100 a year to the Camra Water Trust, which supplies 
the town of Newry with water, and we have an 
an-angement by which they keep our canal at winter 
level for £100 a year, and that leaves us to a certain 
extent independent of Lough Neagh. 

2063. Chairman. — So that you do not require Lough 
Neagh water ? — At present I would say we don’t want 
it ; of course we would like to have as much as pos- 
siWe from every source, but considering that we have 
the control of Lough Shark situated at the otlier end 
of the canal— — - 

2064. Mr. Dickson. — W hat do you call the other 
end ? — The Poitado'wn end. 

2065. What locks have you between Portadown and 
the canal, in order to get into the Baon? — Our last 
lock ends within about a mile of the town of Porta- 
down, and theio is then a cut from that into the Bann. 

2066. If that lock was abolished and you were able 
to bring the waters of the Upper Bann into the Newiy 
Navigation, would that be any advantage to yon and 
the country 1 — Tliat is more a question for an engineer. 

2067. But if you had the waters of the Upper Bann 
into your navigation would that be of any service to 
it ? — It would involve our mailing provision for getting 
rid of some of it. I think a change would have to be 
made in the canal, 



2068. I am follo^viug the idea about the ship canal 1 
— I think the Ne^vry people, from a public point of 
view, would he glad of it. 

2069. Your competitors, as a port, ai-e the Belfast 
people? — Yes. 

2070. And Portado%vir is whex’e you meet on common 
ground ? — Precisely. There is a veiy strong feeling 
tliat the railway is not acting towards us as they sliould 
do, pai-ticularly since the amalgamation. 

2071. Haven’t yon equal rates with Belfast, as a 
port? — We believe we have not; not always so, but 
there is a veiy deep and loud complaint as to the iii- 
sufficient supply of waggons. We have given the 
HaihVay Company gi-ound for a railway down to the 
water’s edge, and we think they are not talcing advan- 
tage of that as they should do, and give Newry tlie 
benefit of its geographical position. All we want is a 
mileage rate. 

2072. That is, although the disfiuice from Newy 
to, say Armagh, is less than from Belfast to Armagh, 
you pay tiie same rates? — Quite so ; and we think, as, 
we are nearer tliau Armagh, we should have the, advan- 
tage of that. 

2073. Mr. Greene. — Is the Newry and Annagh 
Bailway tinder the control of the Great Northern 
Company ? — Yes, it has been ptircliasecl for some few 
years past by tlie Great Norchem. 



Mr. William N.iye examined 



2074. Chairman. — Where do you live? — Caledon. 

2075. Whatis your occupation? — Hotel-keeper and 
coal merchant. 

207G. Do you use tlie Ulster Canal for the pui-pose 
of your trade 1 — On one or two occasions I did. 

2077. What did you bring by it ? — Coal. 

2078. Did you find the navigation satisfactory? — 
No, it was not satisfactory ; lighters were not able to 
take a sufficient quantity of coal, and consequently we 
had to pay a higher rate for tonnage. 

2079. Was that owing to the want of water ? — Yes, 
tlie want of water. 

2080. At Caledon you are close to the railway as 
well?— Yes. 

2081 . YTiat is the comparative cost of bringing coal 
hy railway and by canal ? — From Belfast we bring 
coal. 

2082. What do you pay byi-ailway? — At present 
4s, 2cf.perton,in cpiautities of twenty tons and upwards. 

2083. What do you pay bv canal ? — I think about 
5s. 2(7. 

2084. That is by the canal ? — Yes, 5s. 2d. by canal. 

2085. You did not pay 5s. 2c7. when you could get 
coal for 4s. 2d. ? — The railway rate was then 5s. for 
twenty tons and upwards. There was a comnii^ion 
of inqiiiiy at tire request of tlie Central liafi-way in 
Belfart, against the Great Northern, to give them a 
mileage rate. 

2086. Lord Monteagle. — Tliat was before the Rail- 
way Commissioners? — Yes. 

2087. Chairman. — Tliat was before tlie settlement 
of the rates of which we have heard ? — Yes, the Com- 
mission made it 4s. 2d. jjer ton for twenty tons and 
upwards. 

2088. That is the same as you pay the cana\ ? — No, 
os, 2d. is the canal rate at present. 

2089. Mr. Dickson. — What cartage do you pay 
from Tynan station into Caledon? — One sliilling per 
ton. 

2090. Chairman. — So that it is the same by train 
and canal ? — But if there was more water they could 
take fifteen or twenty tons more, if they had another 
foot of water ; and that would enable them to reduce 
the freight on a lighter of coal. 

2091. Lord Monteagle. — Have you any car-tag;e 
from the canal? — I have stores alongside the canal that 
I discharge coals into. 

2092. Chairman. — Have you any traffic up the 



canal towards Lough Neagh and tliat direction ? — No, 
I liave not. 

2093. Mr. Dickson. — W hat is the population of 
Caledon? — It is about 1,000. 

2094. Mr. Greene. — H ow far are these stores on 
the canal from your place of business 1 — A little over 
a quarter of a mile. 

2095. Mr. Dickson. — H ow far is Tynan station 
from them ? — About an Irish mile. 

2096. Chairman. — T hen, jiractically, t]ieco.stisnow 
tlte same whatever tvay you get it, since the reduction 
in the railway rate ? — I might count it 6d. a ton from 
the canal stores if I was carting it into Caledon. 

2097. Mr. Greene. — T hat would be in addition to 
the 5a 2d. ?-Yes. 

2098. Mr, Dickson, — If the railway continue their 
rate of 4«. 2d., you are as well sowed by vail as by 
water ? — I prefer- the water. 

2099. Chairman. — 'W liy ? — Because if! wasigetting 
a cargo of coals from Liverpool I could have it deli- 
vered at three pence per toit less by canal than by 
railtvay. If I chose to get a lighter coaled at Belfast 
I can get a better sample of coal — less slack — than if 
I get it by vail, for the lightermen will not tiike coal 
unless it is good round coal. They will not take slack 
the same as the railway take it. 

2100. What is the reason for that? — They won’t 
. take bad coal. 

2101. You mean the lightermen load the lighter 
and they take lai’ge coal ? — Yes, and the railway com- 
pany receive any soi-t. 

2102 Mr. Dickson. — T hey charge 4s. 2d by rail 
by the Great Northern'line ? — Yes, and tliat includes 
the Belfast Central charge. 

2103. That is Is. ?— Yes. 

2104. That is 3s. 2d for the Great Northern and 
Is. for the Oenti-al? — Yes. 

2105. Chairman. — D o you expect that if the Ulster 
Canal was in thorough working order you would re- 
duce the cost of getting coal to Caledon fi'om Belfast ? 
— I believe we would. 

2106 In consequence of being able to cariy larger 
quantities ? — Yes. I believe we could cany it for 4s. 
a ton. 

2107. Do you think your people are sufficiently in- 
terested in the matter to lend then- aid in getting up a 
company, or something of that kind, to take up the 
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management of this canal 1 — I have no doubt they 
would lend their aid as far as their power lies. 

2108. Have you ever beard the question discussed 
or talked about 1 — No ; but I know they have a very 
bitter feeling towards the railway company, in conse- 
quence of their excessive charges for such things as 
flax seed, bone manure, &c. 

2109. Has that not all been set right by the altera- 
tion of rates 1 — No. It is only as to coal. 

2110. Mr. Dickson. — You are satisfied witli the 

rate for coal 1 — We are satisfied at present ; but, at 
the same time, I prefer taking coal by water at 
4s. fid * 

2111. As a matter of fact isn’t it impossible to have 
any traffic by water in flax seed ? — I am quite certain 
it is possible. I know a friend of mine who got some 
seed from Eotterdam, and he paid the same freight 
from Belfast to Caledon as from Rotterdam to Belfast. 

2112. Do you know the rate from Belfast to Tynan 
station for flax seed 1 — I think it is something like 
12s. fid There is also a gi-eat quantity of deixl timber 
goes from Caledon. 

2113. Major Nolan. — How many tons of timber 
goes from Caledon to Belfast 1 — All the timber on 
Lorfl Caledon’s and Sir James Stronge’s goes. The 
principal part goes by rail, and if the boats could take 
it it would be cheaper. 



2114. Mr. Greene. — Is it to Belfast it goesl— 
Yes. 

2115. Chairman. — Do I understand you then to 
say that the freight for coal from Belfast to Caledon is 
4s. 2d by rail and Is. for carriage! — That is what I 

^^2110. The rate by waiter is 5s. 2d altogether!— 
Yes. 

2117. So that it comes to the same thing! — If I 
cart the coals from the sheds into Caledon I must put 
fid a ton on them. The canal is not quite half way 
to the station. 

2118. Mr. Dickson. — T hat is fid. against the canal 
and in favour of the railway ! — Yes. 

2119. Your sales are chiefly at the stores ! — No ;we 
sell a great deal at the town. 

2120. Chairman. — You charge customers for the 
cartage 1 — Yes. 

2121. The rail and cartage is 5s. 2d ! — Yes. 

2122. The water carries the coal to your stores on 
the canal, and if you sell a ton of coals at your stores 
in town do you charge less for it than if you sold it at 
the stores on the canal! — We charge fid. more, to 
equalize the cost. 

2123. You sell the ton by rail cheaper than th e ton 
that comes by water! — Yes. 

2124. Then 5s. Sd. would be the cost by water, and 
5s. 2d. per rail! — Yes. 



Mr. W. J. Skelton recalled and further examined. 



2125. Chairman. — Wliat is the precise cost of the 
carriage of corn from Belfast to Belturbet by rail !— 
Six sliillings and sixpence. 

2126. Mr. Dickson. — That is 3s. fid to Trew and 
Moy station, and 3s. cartage! — Yes. 

2127. Chairman.— What is the cost by water!— 
Tive shillings and three pence ; but then we can send 
the lighter alongside the ship at Belfast, which saves 
as Is. 

2128. In the Gs. Gd you pay by rail you include the 
shilling in Belfast! — No. If wo took it from the 
ship’s side by rail it would cost ns 7s. fid. 



2129. Mr. Dickson. — Bat if you take it at the 
store tlie rates are equal ! — It is Is. 3d. less by water. 

2130. Do you pay 5s. 3d. to Benburb, loading the 
lighter at the ship's side !— It actually costs us 4s. 3d 
We get the article a shilling cheaper by loading at the 
ship’s side. 

2131. You almost alwaTO take it from the stm-es!— 
No ; the rule is to take it ex-ship. 

Mr. Greene. — What length of the Ulster Canal do 
you use ! — Six miles. 



Mr. James Deiohan examined. 



2132. Chairman. — ^You live at Middleton ? — ^Yes. 

2133. What is your occupation! — I manage busi- 
ness for Mr. Barker and 1 am partner in it. 

2134. Wliatis his occupation! — Hotel-keeper and 
general gi-ocer, seed, coal, and leather merchant. 

2135. Do you use the Ulster Canal for the purpose 
of your trade'!— Yes, since last Api-il. 

2136. That is since the lighters were put on ! — Since 
April, 1880. 

2137. That is about wh en the lighters were put on ! 
— Yes, I tliink so. 

2138. Do you bring up things from Belfast gene- 
rally!— Yes. ■ , 

2139. Wbat is the cost of bnngmg them up by rail 
from Belfast to Middleton !— The cost is 4s. 2d., and 
the cai-tage from Tynan is 2s. per ton. 

2140. That is for over twenty ton loads!-— Yes. 
The distance from the station is three miles ; that 
makes the carriage 6s. 2d. 

2141. Will you tell us what the water carriage is ! 
—•The water carriage is 6s. fid. per ton. 

2142. Then the water carriage is larger than the 
railway carriage ! — At present it is ; but then the coals 
we get by lighter we generally consider worth a shil- 
linci^ a ton more, from being of a larger quality and not 
oontaining so much slack. The lightermen take an 
interest in getting the lightei-s filled in Belfast. 

2143. Wiiat is the complaint you make against the 



caQal! That it is too shallow j that if the lighteis 

could take sixty tons of coal it would reduce the freight 
about onc-third, or nearly that, 

2144. Mr. Dickson. — Wbat is the population of 
Middleton ! — About 400 or 500. 

2145. Lord Monteagle.— Have yon any cartage 
when you bring your stuff by canal !^ — 'The cartage is 
very little. The canal runs by the end of the town. 
About 4d. per ton would take it up. 

214G. That is not included in the 6s. fid. The 
6s. fid. is the water rate! — Yes. 

2147. Then you have to pay 4d. additional for car- 
tage to thestores! — Yes. 

2148. Mr. Dickson. — ^You are the only merchant 
in Middleton !— Oh, no ; there are four or five mer- 
chants ; there are three coal merchants besides. The 
freight per ton of flax seed to Tynan is 14s. fid. for 
loads under five tons, and for loads over five tons it is 
12s. fid. We get by lighter for 8s. fid. 

2149. Lord Monteagle. — You get it for 8s. fid. for 

any quantity by the canal !— Yes, for any quantity at 
all ; and that also saves the cai-tage of 2s. from Tynan 
to Middleton, which makes the water rate about one- 
half. . , 

2150. Mr. Dickson. — What time does a lighter 
take from Belfast to Middleton!— I don’t know exactly. 
I think it is five days, the quickest. I don’t know 
exactly, only from the talk of the lightermen. 
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Mr. J. Grey Tbsbt Porter examined. 



2151. Chairman. — You reside in the neighbonr- 
jjood of Enniskillen — Lisbellaw'! — Yes. 

2152. You have an interest in the Ballinamore and 
Ulster Canals 1 — I have no personal interest. 

2153. But you can tell us about both ? — ^Yes. 

2154. We are very anxious to hear any statement 
you wish to make about your views ns to what should 
l,e done with these canals 1 — I happened to be pro- 
moter, under the Act of 1863, of what was called the 
Lough Erne Arterial Drainage Navigation. It is a 
two-fold work by Act of Parliament. It is the Lough 
Erne arterial drainage and navigation, and it has got 
its Act of Parliament last year — 1880. It is now 
under the Local ''Government Board at Enniskillen 
vith £104,000. Mr. Price is its engineer, and partly, 
as coimected witli one half of it, the commercial half — 
the inland jiavigation of Lough Erne — T have been 
obliged to pay attention to the navigation of Lough 
Erne. We have been obliged, by Act of Parliament 
and the ordei’s of the Oommissioiiers of Public Works, 
to provide navigable courses, that is, five feet deep at 
all times to the lowest lock of the two canals, namely, 
the Ulster and the Ballinamore. That is one way 
1 have become acquainted with these matters about 
the canals, and I feel hound to the large landlords to 
try and get a large part, failing all the reasons, whicli 
induced them to give their assent, without which 
the work could not have proceeded, namely, to get 
for themselves and their tenants, and for what we 
call the Lough Erne country, the benefit of this in- 
land navigation, which now is practically useless. 

2155. Is this Lough Erne drainage and navigation 
a new scheme 1 — No. I am sorry to say I have been 
working it for thirteen years, and it has only succeeded 
last year. What is called the Act confirming tlie 
provisional order of the Board of Works only passed 
last year. 

2156. That is, of course, a work in connection witli 
these two canals 1 — No ; it has no official connection 
whatever with them unless by its own requii-ements, 
and it has to provide these navigable courses five feet 
deep to the locks of these two canals, and we are bound 
to keep up tbe water at all seasons of the year. One 
important feature of the work is a very powerful sluice 
gate at Belleek to keep up the Avater in summer. 

2157. That has no connection dii-ectly Avith the in- 
quiry Ave are proceeding with? — I think it has a very 
dose, intimate, commercial connection Avitli the canal. 

2158. But Ave have nothing to say to you?-- 
Yes, I think the fifty-two miles of navigation on 
Lough Erne come Avitliin the scope of your inquiry. 
That is fifty-two miles of inland navigation, and that 
T think comes Avithin the terms of this inquii-y. 

2159. You have hoard the condition of the Ulster 
Canal described? — Yes. 

2160. We have not yet had any evidence on tlio 
condition of the Ballinamore Canal ? — It is even in a 
worse condition. It is perfectly useless — it is dry 
land in a great many jilaces. 

2161. What suggestions would you make to us 
with reference to these two canals — Ave are satisfied 
to leave Lough Erne under your guardianship, for 
if we could make the canals all right Ave haA'e no doubt 
you will take care of Lough Erne — Avhat Avould he 
your suggestion Avith regard to them? — I put it before 
youin very plain language, as I did before Lord Crichton’s 
special commission in 1877-78, and as I did to Sir 
filichael Beach, who quite approved of what I said. 
The northern canal system from Belfast to Newry 
and Limerick, tliat is from the two great seaports of 
Belfast and NeAviy on the east coast, to Limerick on 
the west coast — calling that the northern system — is 
now under eleven different managements, and Avitli 
locks of different Avidths and lengths, and of course 
the traffic is governed by the minimum size, and my 
suggestion to Sir Micliael Beach was, whether it 
would require an Act of Parliament, that tliese canals 



should be all united under one board of management, nr, j. Gpbj 
I t does not necessarily folloAv they should all become l’ort»K 
one property, but put under one management. It is 
carrying out the same principle as the Lords and 
CominonsCanal andRailwayTraffio Inquiry Committee 
recommended some years ago. I Avas appointed 
chairman of a conference of canal OAvners that met 
in 1876 in PortadoAvn, and I suggested Portadown 
because neither of these tAvo powerful toAvns — Belfast 
aud Newry — Avould go to the other, but they Avould 
both meet on the neutral ground of Portadown. I 
tliink still that that Avould be the best plan and the 
best way of getting the Government out of a useless, 
rambling, piecemeal expejidituve of public money, 
year after year, Avithout any benefit to the country, 

Avhich has been going on for so many years. 

2162. Then, as a matter of commercial speculation, 
do you tliink it Avould be possible to get up a company 
i;hat would undertake the management of these two 
canals — the Ulster and the Ballinamore ? — Of all of 
them. 

2163. Yes? — Like every other commercial under- 
taking it Avould depend on the terms, and I think the 
first practical point would be to appoint a capable 
independent canal engineer to examine these canals 
and set forth what the cost would be to put them in 
repair. It is very doubtful Avhether Ballinamore, Avliicli 
was made by the Board of Works — bailly designed 
and badly made, and passed over to the trustees in an 
unfit state — it is doubtful Avhether part of that can he 
repaired or whether it Avould require a sdll-Avater 
canal to avoid it. It is made through tAvo small lakes 
without any horse toAvpath, and it can only he' used 
with steam, and it is quite unfit for steam uoav. It 
is one of the moat sliameful pieces of mismanagement 
in any country — not in Turkey could there be such a 
piece of mismanagement as that Ballinamore canal. 

2164. Would it involve very lai'ge expenditure to 
put that all right ? — What I try to inijiross upon you 
is that tire first step Avonld be to get an opinion, Avhich 
would cost very little — I suppose it would not cost one- 
tenth of the commission in 1876, not one suggestion of 
Avhich Avas carried out — to get the opinion of some 
independent canal engineer, and let him set forth upon 
paper the changes Avhich he tliink.s should be made in 
order to put these canals into proper commercLal order. 

The Ei-eiich and Gei'inaiis are far before us in these 
matters. That is the very first step that in niy 
humble opinion Avould be required, and if that report 
was then laid before yorr and your brother com- 
missioners you could consider Avliat the next step 
should be. 

2165. I presume the cliances of getting any com- 
pany to undertake the maimgoment of these canals 
would very much depend on the opinion given by 
that man, or rather upon the practical effect that 
would be given to his opinion by the Government, 
and Avhat they proposed to do to jiut these canals in 
order ? — We would see Avhat the sum required Avould 
be. We are kept in the dark now as to what the sum 
would be. No doubt some of these locks Avould have 
to be enlarged. Above all they are not long enough. 

I think that is the first step that should be taken. 

2166. Supposing Ave get a reasonable estimate for 
that, do you think that after all the failure that has 
taken place Avith reference to these canals — fiiilure in 
getting up any traffic on them and all that kind of 
thing — that people Avould go into them Avitli the idea 
that they could make them succeed as a commercial 
speculation? — That would depend outlie price. I have 
no doubt the Government would Avisli to promote a 
measure of such great commercial advantage to Ire- 
land — a measure Avhicli Avoiild promote industry in so 
many places Avliere raihvays can never roach tlu! 
people; aud I har-e no doubt they Avould ofior it on 
such terms that I have no doubt pereon.s would come 
forward as you have heard from these respectable 
witnesses I have not the slightest doubt a company 
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■would be foimecl to relieve the Government and to 
prevent tlie present waste of time and money. 

2167. It -would appear to mo tliat these gentlemen 
were all very anxious to create traffic, but their 
anticipations seem all in contratliction to our past 
experience of these canals — they have been there and 
no attempt made at creating traffic ? — I think you 
hardly put it fairly, excuse me for saying so ; you 
have asked them would a jn-oposal for a company to 
take up some little canal be supported. That would 
be repeathig the piecemeal work which has brought 
them into their present state, it would be a backwai-d 
step to make a short company from Lough Erne to 
Belfast or Newry. 1 think the first thing is to put 
the whole northern system into one, just as the rail- 
ways have been' united. How can the canals prosper 
when they are dry at different parts during the year-. 
Tlie Ulster Canal has no water, and on the Ballinamore 
canal you see birds sitting on the mud at some places 
in the middle of the canal. It is wonderful jobbing. 
That canal is a chapter in Irish history tliat ought 
to be better known. 

2168. Has the Ballinamore Canal ever been open for 
traffic 1 — Yes, I have gone over it myself in my steam 
boat. We have too large steam boats on Lough Erne, 
and with great difficulty and only through Ihe kind- 
ness of the people, mid Mr. Pratt, the Engineer, -was 
I able to get through the canal. They took the 
gi'eatest trouble to get water from one reach to the 
other, to float me down. But my coming through it 
in my steamer is no proof, for it took me three weeks 
to get through. 

2169. Was there ever any traffic on it? — Yes, to 
Ballhiamore in the famine times tliere was a good deal 
of bread stuff taken up by Mr. Uargan ; but it was by 
very gi'eat trouble in consequence of the turns and 
twists left in the river. 

2170. How did he get his boats up there withouta 
horse towpath 1 — I said his steamer. There is no hoi-se 
towpath. He had a small steamer with twin screws 
in its bows, and it took up as much as it could cai-ry. 
A canal joined on to the Ulster Canal witliout a tow- 
path, would seem to be an impossibility. It is a long 
run. It is Lough Erne and Lough Neagh which can 
only be utilized by tugs, and they are now used very 
largely on all canals in England. I hope your Coui- 
missionei s will not allow this summer to pass without 
having the opinion of a proper independent competent 
man, who will speak the truth about these canals. 

2171. Wliiit is the teniiiiiation of the Ballinamore 
canal in the soutJi- western direction? — The village of 
Leitriju, in the county of Leitrim. 

. 2172. What is it that goes up to Drumsliambo from 
Leitrim ? — That is Lough Allen ; Leitrim is on the 
left bank of the Shannon; the Slaannon runs down 
from Lough Allen. 

2173. In refex'enco to what you have said, it seems 
to be a very rca.sonablo suggestion that this canal should 
be examuied by a competent autliority ? — And all tlie 
canals. 

2174. We have, as our Commissioner, General 
Dickens, who was in charge of the canal system in 
India for many years ? — If he would come do-wn to 
Lough Erne, I ^voukl be very happy to show him a 
unique navigation — fifty-two miles -without a lock. 
The only navigation without a lock in the kingdom ; 
there is not another like it. 

2175. Whore is tliat? — Through Lough Erne to 
Belleek, fifty-two miles without a lock. 

2176. Do you think, if these canals ■were put into 
proper order, the purchase would he wise? — There 
would be very little doubt about it. 

2177. Do you think you would ever get traffic down 
to the Shaimon ? — Yes, because water navigation is 
olica]). The road is an everlasting road ; it is not iron, 
which rusts away, and the loads are carried in barges 
of eighty tons. Even on the railways the merchant 
who takes a truck gets at once advantages in price 
over the shopkeeper who only takes a ton, and in the 
same way the mill owner who takes a barge gets great 



advantages, aiid- these are in. raw materials, bricks 
stories, and' agricultural manures, which supply tke 
factories forming the industries through the country, 

2178. But what large traffic do you ever expect 

would arise from Limerick to Carrick-on-Shaimon? 

There is a good deal. The Shannon has got no fair 
play, although enormous sums , of public money have 
been spent upon it. There is constat business up to 
Carrick-on-Shannon, and the Grand Canal has had 
frequent battles with the Midland ilailway about the 

traffic between Carrick-on-Shannon and Dublin 

Grand Canal via Banagher to Dublin. The Grand 
Canal has always been able to make the railway agree 
to equal rates, which shows the power of the canals. 

Is not the Grand Canal now under the con- 
trol of the Midland Railway ? — No ; it is quite inde- 
pendent ; you must be tliinking of the Royal Canal. 
This canal runs to "tlie Shannon, and it has through 
rates on the canal to places like Carrick-on-Shannon. 

2180. I understand from you that, notwithstanding 
the disappointment which has hitherto arisen about 
these canals, you still entertain tlie idea they would 
be agreat means of internal communication in Ireland, 
if properly managed ? — I have no doubt of it, they 
would be most useful and beneficial to the country, 
and I hope you w 01 allow me to dispel the idea in 
your mind of antagonism between railways and canals. 
The gi-eat part of Leitrim is quite too dead and sta»- 
nant to enable mOls and factories and quarries to be 
worked, or woods to be cut, where there are noW' large 
woods. I have more than 100 acres myself, and the 
owners of these woods cannot sell them for want of 
cheap communication ; and the canals would be of use 
to the railways by promoting industry, of which the 
railway get all the travellers and all the valuable goods; 
and I put that point before a very eminent railway 
engineer, perliaps the most eminent in Ireland at pre- 
sent, Mr. Barton, and he has admitted fully that the 
opening of tlisse canals would be useful to railways. 

2181. Your theory is a- very sound ozie, that the 
more you promote traffic of every kind througli the 
country the more the railways benefit by it ? — Tliey 
may get adtlitional traffic although tliey may not get 
much traffic. 

2182. Tliey will get the incidental traffic and inci-ease 
their carriage largely by it ? — It is the pi-omoting of 
industry I look to. There are large districts where 
there is no industry, and -fche natural re.sources are 
undeveloped and unused. 

2183. You gave very lai’ge evidence before Lord 
Crichton’s Committee ? — Y es. 

2184. And you don’t -wish to modify or qualify 
anytliing you said before that Committee ? — Well, tell 
me what it is. 

2185. We may take your evidence generally? — I 
tided to impress the point I am making now. I am 
not aware of any change in my opinions about these 
matters. 

2186. You gave the outlines of plans for the 
drainage of Lough Erne by Mr. Lynam ? — ^It hod not 
then been approved. I was merely a promoter then ; 
but now it has passed from my hands. 

2186. General Dickens. — Is Mr. Lynam your 
engineer now? — No. Mr. James Price. 

2187. Ch-UEMAN. — I think what you told us in the 
beginning, in connection with the evidence before Lord 
Crichton’s Committee, jirevents us troubling you 
further ? — I only hope these views will be adopted, 
for I think they are approved through the countiy, 
and I think so far my vie^vs have turned out true, 
and have been approved by very eminent autliority. 

2188. Mr. Dickson. — Are these navigation cuts 
you are about to make through Lough Erne for navi- 
gation solely or in the interest of the drainage ? — 
Eor both. Mr. Price was asked to set out what the 
additional cost of the na-vigation came to, and I think 
he made it between i630,000 and £40,000. It appears 
at first mther inconsistent that drainage work would 
promote navigation, and the meaning is this, that by 
drainage for the purpose of arterial drainage shoals 
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are completely taken away ; then at Belleek i)Owerful 
gluice gates are put np to keep tlie water np in summer 
time and it is in that way the two things are' united. 

2189. Then the navigation cuts are not costing 
ffliything? — Mr. Price estimates that if it was for 
^jiainage merely it would cost £30,000 or £40,000 
less than it wUl now. Putting navigation aside, the 
drainage works would cost £30,000 or £40,000 less. 
Hat is only a rough estimate. If it wasnotfor these 
shiice gates at Belleek the water would be much less 
in summer. 

2190. Chaieiian. — I s the BalKnamore canal at all 
connected mth the drainage of the district through 
which it passes 1 — Ves, and it rather injures it ; but 
that is entirely an engineer’s qriestion to consider how 
that canal can be kept up without inj uring the drainage. 

I think it does injure the local clminage. 

2191. Mr. Dickson. — What traffic could possibly 
pass through the Balllnamore. canal from Leitrim to 
Baliyconuell 1 — There would be a good deal of inter- 
mediate traffic. Some districts have too much of one- 
thing, and others too much of another, for instance, 
bnilSjig stones and all sorts of materials are super- 
abundant in one district, and wanting in another, 
and from the Shannon to Lough Erne there would be 
a good deal of communication. I believe there ai-e 
persons who have fear of tlie Belfast and Newiy iron 
founders getting access to that part of the countiy, 
and who would sooner the canal would not be opened. 

2192. ' From where 1 — Coming by the Ulster from 
Newry or Belfast, across Lough Erae, and through 
the Ballinamove canal. It is a very gi-eat advantage 
to send large quantities 6t things dl in a barge wth 
no transhipment. 

2193. But along the Balluiamore canal where would 
that material go to 1 — Would you allow me to reverse 
the question, and to ask you a question — in all your 
life have you ever seeir a country so dead and stagnant, 
and now svithont industiy of any kind, as the county 
Leitrim % 

2194. No. I agree with every word you say. I 
ask you would a canal opening tliat coimtiy from 
one end to the other be of use 1 — It may be of interest 
to say that the first proposition of tlio engineers was 
a still water canal from Killeshandra, from a point on 
the Shannon to a point lower down. I mean lower 
as the water runs. Then, unloi-tunately, the Com 
missioners adopted the present plan of innning the 
canal from lock to lock. 

2195. Did the Balllnamore canal cost the rate- 
payers anything! — Yes, £30,000, which has been paid. 

2196. And the ratepayers had to pay £30,000 for 
that 1 — The cesspayera in Roscommon, Leitrim,' Cavan, 
and Fermanagh have paid £30,000. 

2197. I think they should get the money back ! — 
I would rather see the canal put into proper order. 
Trom the beginning we have tried to get an inquiry, 
and we have never been able to get it. 

2198. You mentioned that the public were anxious 
to have water communication, owing to its being 
so much cheaper than railway t — Yes. 

2199. But after all the evidence you have heard are 
you still of tliat opinion! — Yes. I think eveiy wit- 
ness said it would not be fair to judge the present 
rates when there is no water in the canal. 1 would 
call a canal in proper order' where there were stables 
with horses, so that the boats could be sent at once. I 
should hope you will not dray your conclusions from 
their present state, either as to time, or rates, or speed 



on these canals. In a canal iviiich is in good order Doulin. 
one horse will draw much quicker than two where the issi. 

canal is Otherwise, and the haulage thus becomes much j~^ay. 

cheaper, and there is a saving at once. Tcscy Porter. 

2200. You spoke about Mr, Dargan having con- 
veyed goods ill the famine time, to what jioint was 
that! — He had a leiise fi-om Government of the Ulster 
Canal, aud he sent his steam boat over there. 

2201. Not to Balllnamore! — Yes. 

2202. I thought the canal was opened for traffic iu 
I860!— Yes. This is since 1860 — he sent his goods 

up there since 1860. ' • ■ ' • 

2203. Chairman. — What famine was it ? — I should 
say it was in times of high jirices. 

2204. Mr. Greene. — Suppiose the Government were 
induced to expend a considerable sum of money on the 
Ulster Canal and the Ballinaniore Canal, do you tliink 
with sufficient traffic in tlie countiy it would become 
remunerative without that indirect benefit that would 
grow up to the countiy! — I tliink these canals being 
made, and it not being a question of making tiiese 
canals, they should be kept properly. The Ballina- 
more Canal was very nmcli promoted by tlie late Lord 
Caledon, who formed an idea tlien about the Lintriin 
coal mines, which brouglit tlie canal up to such a high 
point on the Shannon. I tliink it would bo impru- 
dent to allow the best part to be picked away, and 
allowed to fall into disuse, aiid I would tliink it should 
be part of the lease to keep it all in order. 1 would 
suggest that on public grounds. 

2205. Chairman. — But experience show.s that it is 
so difficult to attract any paying traffic to these canals 
that it would be throwing good money after bad ! — 

They have never yet had a fair trial. 

2206. Mr. Dickson. — In your evidence before Lord 
Crichton’s Coiamission you mention : — “Allow me to 
add, I believe from communication I have had with the 
lieads of some of the first firms in Belfast, that if these 
canals were put in proper order a commercial company 
would take them up, and pay the Government for 
them.” Is that your opinion still! — Yes; but that 
would depend on tlie cost of putting the Balllnamore 
Canal into order. I think you Avill find I recommended 
an engineer’s opinion to be taken. It would depend 
on wJiat the engineer says, what steps the Government 
will take — what it would cost to make a good canal 
from Lough Erne to the Shannon. I would look upon 
any suggestion about tJie ratepayers paying for ic as 
sufficient to stop it altogether. Nothing conicl be more 
foolish than the way the Government have been 
spending money on these woiks. There appears to be 
no comprehensive man over these kind of works — 
but spending £5,000 here and £5,000 there. I think it 
would be only fair to Lough Enie to consider the vaiious 
quays, they would be like railway stations on a I’ailway. 

The lough is fifty-two miles long, and tliat means more 
than 100 miles of shore, aud at the back of that there 
are different vill^es and towns,' and then consider the 
benefit the j^eople will get These'people have charged 
their lands for £74,000. 

2207. Chairman. — Your trustees will constnict 
these quays ! — No, they can be done under the Grand 
Juries Acts, but there are quays now. They are not, 
however, fit in many cases for steam boats. The com- 
mercial business of Lough Erne will all be by steam 
boats. Tliere are now about foiuteeii steam boats, 
but they are all private launches. 

The Commissiouers then adjourned. 
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Mr. Robert Manning, M. Inst, c.e., Dublin, examined. 



2208. Chairman. — I tliink we have bad you be- 
fore ?— Yes, my lord. Before we go into the Ballina- 
more Canal, I want to add one or two words to the 
evidence in the Ulster Canal ; if your lordship wishes 
I will go into it now, or postpone it. 

2209. I think we had better go into it now before 
we go into the Ballinamore Canal 1 — I did not enter 
into the question of tolls at all, but your lordship will 
remember that on tlie last occasion Mr. Rea, who as 
well as being the Secretary of the Lagan Canal Com- 
pany, was also a trader on tlie Ulster Canal, attributed 
the want of success of the Ulster Canal to the 
obstacles placed by the Bomd of Works to the carry- 
ing trade on it. 1 wish to say, on the Ulster Canal 
for forty-six miles, the charge for manure, building 
atone, and first-class goods, is only 6c/. per ton ; for 
coals and second-class, it is 1 s. a ton ; and on the Ijagan 
Canal, which is only twenty-seven miles, the charge 
for goods of all kinds is 1 Uc/. per ton. On the Lagan, 
ior seven miles, it is Ggc/. a ton, and on the Ulster 
3^-d. ; for ten miles on the Lagan the tolls for aU 
classes of goods is 7.}cl. per ton, and on the Ulster it 
is 5c/. Now Mr. Rea’s principal trade appears to be 
caiTying coals to Monaghan, which happens to be 
about the same length on the Ulster Canal as the 
whole length of the Lagan. On tire 27th March of 
the present year he induced the Commissioners of 
Public Works to give him a rebate of the tolls, and 
accordingly, with the consent of the Lords of the 
Treasury, to reduce the tolls twenty-five per cent, for 
the purpose of liis endeavouring to create a trade. 
At the present moment Mr. Rea, Secretary of the 
La«an Ciuial, and a tradei- on the Ulster Canal, for 
forty tons on the Lagan jjays £2 5s., and for_ the 
same distance on our canal he pays 30s. Again, I 
should say ho also rccpiested to be allowed to have 
storesat a nominal rate, and our commissioners allowed 
him to have tlii-ee stores at difi'erent parts of the canal 
at £3 a year each. I don’t think his observations 
about obstruction have any foundation. 

2210. The upshot of your evidence is that the 
Board of Works charge less on the Ulster Canal per 
ton for merchandise than is chai-ged on Mr. Rea’s 
canal h—Cei-tainly. 

2211. And you afford him every facility'? — Yes. 

2212. Is that all you want to sayt — ^It is, my 
lord. 

2213. We are going to examine you to-day mth 
regard to tlie Ballinamoi-e Canal, which connects 
Louffh Erne with the Shannon ; have you had official- 
connexion with it? — The only official connexion I 
had was a communication from the Lord Lieutenant 
under the Act of Parliament to examine the canal. 

2214. When was that ? — In the year 1875. 

2215. Did you examine it? — I did. 

2216. And what condition did you find it in? — My 
report I think you have. I found that all the 
masoniy was in excellent good order, had been well 
constructed, but that all the lock gates were completely 
out of order and gone to decay. 

2217. They were rotten in fact*? — They were rotten 
in fact. I examined the canal from the Shannon to 
Ballinamore, which was the part of the woi-ks I was 
requested to do. That was done upon the applica- 
tion of Jlr. Acklaud, who was then high sheriff of the 
county, and he requested me to call upori Mr. Thomp- 
son of the Northeni Bank, then i-esidiug at Ballina- 



more, Avho would show me the great necessity for 
navigation. I formed a very poor idea of any chance 
of toll upon it, and took care to see whetlier there was 
any chance. With regard to Mr. Thompson, the in- 
formation he gave me was, that there would be 
certainly 100 tons a year, he could not say perhaps 
150, but certainly not 300, and that the horses on the 
road took in about twenty tons per week'; so that 
taking the whole of that and the highest toll that 
could be charged, the tolls upon that would be about 
£140 a year. 

2218. What is the lengtli of this canal? — This 
canal is 38^ miles long. 

2219. Was there any traffic at all on the canal 
when you inspected it?-— None whatever. I saw that 
as the cost of putting the canal in order would be 
very considerable, amounting to over £4,000, I at 
once jierceived that on my making a report I might 
he probably asked for an opinion as to the prudence 
of it, as your lordship is awai-e probably we are not 
the movers under the Act, it is the Lord Lieutenant 
■who refers the matter to the Board of Works, and we 
report. I took the opportunity of getting from our 
collector at Garrick an accoimt for the nine yearn which 
the canal was open, and all the traffic passing through 
the Shannon to the Ballinamore Canal and the other 
way, and I found there were eight boats altogether 
during the nine years, so that the traffic was absolutely 
nil. 

2220. Major Nolan. — What tonnage were the 
boats ?— Steam yachts, one belonging to Mr. Porter, 
and another to Mr. Lindsay. 

2221. Then there was no laden boat? — No kclen 
boat. I think that i-eturn is rather important to show 
that up to the time of the returns, that is in 1875, 
boats did pass from one end of the canal to the other. 

2222. Mr. Greene. — Tliat is of the cliaracter of 
boats you speak of? — Yes. 

2223. Major Nolan. ^ — Unladen boats? — Unladen. 

2224. General Dickens. — Anything to show the 
profits of the boats ? — I will come to that just now. 

2225. Major Nolan. — Did they take their ballast 
out of those yatchs ? — No. At the same time I wrote 
to Mr. Pratt, stating I would be glad to have the 
pleasure of his company over the canal, and he wrote 
me a letter in which he said, “ as far as the trustees 
are cniicerned, they wish to maintain the works for 
drainage only, as there is not, and never has been, any 
traffic of any kind, nor is there likely to be any 
traffic to justify keeping the navigation part in re- 
pair, which would be a veiy serious outlay and no 
benefit.” 

2226. Mr. Gbeexe. — What was the date? — 25th 
March, 1876. 

2227. Chairman. — The result of your examination 
leads you to concur in tliat? — Quite. 

2228. You say it would take £4,000 to repair the 
canal, would that really do it? — I cannot say, because 
it is six years ago. 

2229. But at that time?— I think it would do. 
I only speak of fifteen miles of the canal. I only 
saw fifteen miles of the canal, from the Shannon te 
Ballinamore, and in that distance there were eleven 
locks out of the sixteen — and the principal deteriora- 
tion in the canal was the lock-gates. 

2230. Mr. Greene. — About the £4,000, would 
that put the canal in repair for the whole thirty-eight 
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miles? CertairJy not. There are five locks that 

•would have to be added to that, and probably they are 
just as bad as those we saw. 

2231. General Dickens. — What you state now re- 
fers to eleven miles out of thirty-eight? — Fifteen, 

2232. And that fifteen pi-obablyhad the most of 
the locks ? — Eleven out of sixteen. 

2233. Then something aboirt six or seven thousand 
pounds would have done it as well ? — Yes. 

2234. Chairman. — I think as fai' as tlie navigation 
is concerned, we have got very nearly to tire bottom 
of that? — I beg yom pardon, my lord, for a moment, 
there is just one other paper I have to hand in — a 
resolution passed by the Grand Jury of Cavan at the 
Spring Assizes, 1865 : — 

• “Kesolved — That the Grand Jury of the County Cavan, 
assembled at Spring Assizes, 1865, having discharged the 
last instalment of the sum of £10,029 12s., being the 
amount awarded by the Commissioners of Public ‘VVorhs, 
as the pi'oportion to which this County was liable in respect 
of the above navigation, undertaken in connexion with the 
drmnage; desire to express theh’ unanimous sense of the 
utter inutility of this- navigation, and they earnestly hope 
that the Commissioners of Public Works will not continue 
to exercise the power, vested in them, of obliging the 
trustees of this navigation to maintain (save so far as may 
be necessary for drainage purposes), any of the -works con- 
nected with this navigation, which have now been in 
operation for some years, have been fully proved to bo 
totally valueless to this county, which has been so heavily 
taxed for it.’’ 

2235. That £10,000, I take it was the money ex- 
pended in the original construction? — Not the original 
construction, but the amount ascertained by award — 
not the whole expenditure, but their proportion of — I 
think about £30,000 to be paid by the several coun- 
ties. 

2236. And what was the expenditure for? — The 
project was a combined project of navigation and 
diamage. The drainage commissioners paid their 
share, and the counties paid a portion of the navi- 
gation. 

2237. Then it was for the original construction of 
the canal ? — Their proportion of the original construc- 
tion of the canal. 

2238. Well now, with regard to drainage — Mr. 
Manning — what is the operation of this canal with 
reference to the drainage of the country around ? — 
I have not examined the canal, I have only examined 
fifteen miles, but I know it is a combined project for 
dramage and navigation; and if I may .be allowed to 
express an opinion, I am totally against such a com- 
bination; I think if you want a canal — a still water 
canal — fed no doubt by livers, but entirely dei>eiident 
on floods; but still there is great difference of opinion, 
and you must combine tliem .sometimes, as in the 
Shannon, Seine, and all Continental rivers. 

2239. This canal seems to be thoroughly ineffectual 
for na'vigation, what effect has it on tlie drainage of 
the country, is it effectual for that purpose ? — I think 
if the wor-ks were kept in order it would be effectual. 

2240. Would it be equally costly to keep up the 
woi-ks for drainage, as it would be for navigation ? — 
Oh, no. 

2241. What works would you have to keep up for 
•navigation, that you would not' have to keep up for 
drainage? — For navigation, the repaiiing of lock- 
gates and the renewal of all of them, now you would 
have to have lock-keepers and lock-keepers’ houses ; 
that must be entirely done away with, and what 
woi-dd remain for drainage, would be keeping clear- 
the channels of the river courses and keeping up the 
necessary bridges. 

2242. Supj)osing the Commissioners came to the 
conclusion of abolishing this as a navigation, and 
maintaining it as a drainage work, would thei.'e be 
atiy considerable outlay necessary, in order to make 
the canal perfectly efficient as a drainage canal ? — I 
don’t think so. I don’t know the amount, turd I should 
have an examination to tell you, but it would not be 
very costly, my assistant-engineer, Mr. Crosthwaite, is 



here, and he exiimincd that canal, with a view to the 
drainage, and he -will be able to tell you. 

2243. The Board of Works as I understand, origi- 
nally put this canal in working order, when did that 
occur? — The canal was handed over to Mr. Pratt in 
1860. 

2244. Mr. Pratt is tire chairman? — Mr. Pratt is 
the engineer, he is county surveyor of Leitrim, and 
the engineer of the trustees. After it was handed 
over, I formd tliat Mr. Pratt made complaints of the 
state the works were given over to him in, a'ud that 
will be seen in the report of the inquiry into tire 
Boai-d of Works, Lord Crichton’s report, paragraph 
176. • 

2245. Were those complaints with reference to 
navigation works? — Those comjilaints wore generally 
as to all the works, but more particularly as to the 
navigation works. I would wish to call your loi-d- 
ships’ attention by a document that was put before 
you, if not I have it here to give you, the firct was 
that the main deviatioir from the works supposed to 
be executed by the Board of Works was by having 
insufficient depth in the summit level from Lough 
Scur. It ■will be seen that while tires ohai'go fox- the 
construction amounted to £220,459, and the moiety 
to which the counties assented was £48,625, the charge 
on these counties was in consideration of all those 
circumstances, that is those defects of which Mr. 
Pratt complained, that £48,000 was reduced to 
£30,000, and in addition we gave them some plant, of 
which Mr. Pratt also complained as not being in good 
order. 

2246. Mr. Pratt complained wlien the cairal was 
given ovei’. Have you from your own knowledge 
any means of saying whether those complaints were 
well founded or not? — Not at all, but the whole 
history of it is in that docuineirt, and tlic rejrly that 
was made in reference to this part of the report of 
Lord Cricliton’s Commission. 

2247. Well, Mr. Manning, I understand the upshot 
of yoxu’ evidence is that, as far as you can jxidge, thei-e 
is no traffic on the na-vigation, none lilcely to be, that 
it would cost between £6,000 and £7,000 to put 
.the navigation works in ortler, and that it would cost 
a very trilling sxxm as far as you know to put tho 
woi-ks in 01 ‘der for di-ainage purposes ? — Not trifling. 

2248. No, but compai-atively ? — Comparatively. 

2249. And the maintenance c>f woi-ks -would bt! 
very small indeed, I suppose? — Comparatively small. 

2250. And maintaining the works in your opinion 
will improve the drainage of the country ? — Maintain- 
ing the drainage works no doubt. There is one 
.ch-cumstance mentioned in the report, of which your 
lordship has a copy, that I made in 1875, and which 
makes the case as far as navigation very difficult. 

2251. What is that? — I think the navigation was 
in order when we gave it up, in such order that boats 
could pass through it. When 1 inspected tho naviga- 
tion in 1875 the summit level was not within 4 feet 
of the top of the -water of the canal ; there being no 
traffic, they did ixot take any trouble to keep up the 
top. The consequence of that was that tho low .skii-ts 
about the lakes, esixecially about Lough Scur, became 
bare, and naturally the jieoplo about tilled that land 
and improved it, and if you put uj) the navigation four 
feet you will flood that land, and it strikes iiio it will 
be an extremely difficult matter for tlie Goveiiimeut 
or any person else to do it. 

2252. Mr. Greene. — I would like to ask, Mr. 
Manning, if he confirms a statement of Colonel 
]M‘Kerlie’s, -who ■\s';is asked ” If the Ballimimoro (.'anal 
was put into a thorough state of rcpaii-, do you tliiuk 
there is a prospect of its paying a fair divideml upon 
the capital expended on those i-opab-s ?” — He stated 
“ No, not on the Ballinamore an<l Ballyconnell Canal. 

I don’t think it is possible?” — I quite concur in that. 

I came to the conclusion that, suppose tlun-o was an 
obligation on the Government to keep up that canal 
for the tiufiic it would be cheaper for them to bring 
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in what Balliiiamove wanted free without keeping up 
the canal at all. 

2263. Is there any chance of through traffic. The 
original object of these canals, I understand, was to 
establish a water communication between Belfast and 
Limerick and the Shannon. Do you think there is 
any chance of that coming about 1 — You will find 
there are only two small towns, Ballinamore and 
Ballyconnell, the population of one is 540, and the 
other 400 ; the population at the last census of 
Ballinamore was 534, and of Ballyconnell 429, making 
963 altogether. Then we come to the main line of 
navigation, people were very sanguine about that, 
but I fear the days for canals are passed, and the only 
thing to be done with tliis canal would be to take out 
the locks and keep it as a drainage canal, and if ever 
there was a necessity for making navigation again, 
you would only have to put in the locks. 1 would 
not allow the banks to be broken down at ail. 

2254. Mr. Dicksos. — Is it absolutely necessary to 
maintain it as a drainage canal 1 — It forms the dramage 
of the country. 

2255. Lord Mosteagle. — Are the existing locks 
and lock-gates any obstruction to the drainage 1 — If 
you keep these locks and weirs up and sluices, and 
all that, then, if not properly attended to and main- 
tained, they would be an obstruction. 

2256. But at present they are not 1— My assistant, 
Mr. Crostbwaite, has seen and looked into the drainage, 
and he will tell you exactly how it stands. 

2257. What year was this canal finished 1 — 1860. 

2258. Major Nolan. — Does the Ballinamore Canal 
go from the Shannon to Lough Erne 1 — Yes. 

2259. If it was kept up for drainage would the 
water flow some of it into Ix)ugh Erne, and some into 
the Shannon ? — Both ways. 



2260. You would keep up both ends? — You let 
tlie drains and river courses; remain open. 

2261. If the Ballinamore Canal were destroyed as 
a means of navigation, would you keep it up as an 
ordinary arterial drainage 1 — I would keep up such 
works as were necessary for drainage, and none other. 

2262. Is it constructed as an ordinary di-ainage 
canal 1 — Yes, the drainage was considered, and it was 
ill fact a combined project of drainage and navigation. 

2263. And you would keep it up comparatively 
inexpensively 1 — Comparatively inexpensively. 

2264. If you gave up the Ballinamore Canal would 
you have to give up tlie Lister Canal? — No, it is part 
of the general line. 

2265. Shutting up the Erne Canal would not affect 
the traffic on the Ulster Canal ? — There is no traffic 
on it now, except that you may think the Ulster 
Canal would have traffic on the lake and down to 
Ballinamore, tiiere is very little traffic on tlie Ulster 
Canal from Clones to the west. 

2266. Mr. Dickson. — How did this canal ever 
come to be constructed ? — TJie Commissionei’s liave the 
whole history of it ; they were mad about canals in 
old times, and the history goes back about a hundred 
years. 

2267. But it was only completed in 1860? — It was 
taken up in 1848 by the Commissioners of Public 
Works, principally, I think, upon the application of 
the Ulster Canal Company. I have never been 
employed on this canal at all. This morning I informed 
myself of a good deal of the history of it. 

2268. The Great Northern Railway, Mr. Manning, 
have got an Act of Parliament now to construct a 
line to Belturbet ? — Yes. 

2269. Would it be possible to utOise the banks of 
the Ballinamore Canal for a railway ? — I think not, 
my impression is strongly against it. 
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2270. Chaikman. — Y ou have heard Mr. Manning’s 
evidence with regard to the utility of this canal, and 
the cost of keeping it in repair and making it fit for 
navigation, do you agree with him 1 — Yes. 

2271. What is your connexion with the canal? — 
I went down in August, 1880, on account of some 
memorial scut by Mr. O’Beirne and some of his 
tenants, with ix-gard to damage done by flooding, and 
subsequently I received instructions to inspect the 
whole as a drainage scheme. I did not go into any 
question beyond that, but simply to report on the 
present state. 

2272. In what state did you find it? — The look- 
gates were entirely gone, except No. 1 Lock, where 
there are some mills near the Lough Erne side, that 
is in order to a certain extent ; it is not very sound, 
but it keeps up the water because there is a mill there, 
but the rest you may say is entirely gone. 

2273. Are the other locks in very bad condition ? — 
In some of them they are entirely gone. 

2274. Is the stone work in good order ? — Yes, very 
fair order, indeed. 

2275. In what condition are the banks? — If you 
were to keep up the water again, of courae they would 
want repairs ; they have been neglected. 

2276. But assuming you don’t keep it up for 
navigation ? — ^They don’t requii-e so much. Some of 
the gates are in a rotten state now, one gate would be 
lying open on its hinges useless, another gate keeps 
up the water to a certain extent, but leaks. 

2277. Would it be possible to take a boat through 
the canal now? — Oh, no; in some parts of the canal 
there are no giites a’- all. 

2278. General Dickens. — What jiart would be 
u.seful for drainage ? — The whole of it. Lough Scar 
is the summit level, ami from that the water used 
formerly to drain towaiils Luiigli lirno. 

2279. Lough Garadice? — Gaindice is lower down. 

2280. Major Nolan. — Has the drainage changed yon 



say, the way the water flows ? — At Lough Scur it has. 
People near Leitrim complain their land was flooded 
in consequence of part of Lough Scur water coming 
down that way, that formerly used to go the other 
way, there was no one to look after it, and the upper 
two feet was cut off the gates. 

2281. Chairman. — 1 think- you said, Mr. Crosth- 
waite, that you did not inquire into anjrthing -beyond 
the condition of the canal ? — And the drainage disti-ict. 
I was over the whole drainage district. 

2282. Is it your belief that this canal if disused as 
a navigation would be useful as a drainage work ? — 
Certainly, it must drain the country, because that is 
the natural flow of the water. 

2283. It would cost a considerable sum, we have 
heard, to put it in repair as a navigation work? — It 
would. 

2284. Have yon formed any estimate of the cost 
necessary to be laid out on it in order to make it a 
useful drainage work, independent of navigation ? — 
No, I did not form an estimate, but it would be trifling. 

2285. Major Nolan. — Are the 2 )eopleinthe locality 
anxious to have it made a drainage work? — Oh, yes. 

2286. General Dickens. — With regard to naviga- 
tion, what would be your estimate to put it in proper 
order for navigation ? — I sliould not make an estimate, 
but about £7,000 or £8,000. 

2287. MajorNoLAN, — There are a great many people 
in favour of drainage ? — Eveiybody about the place 
s[)oke to me about it. 

2288. Is it your o^iiuion that there is a great 
quantity of laud more or less injured by its not being 
drained? — I don’t think there is any injury. 

2289. Why do those people want it drained 
tlieii? — Because the people near the lakes want to 
reclaim the- foreshore. 

2290. If it was made a drainage work a laige 
amount of land could be considovably improved? — 
Yes, you would reclaim a great deal of land. 
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2291. How many tliousand acres would be con- 2297. T5ie water in tlie canal is not now kept up duuum 

giderably improved by it ] — I did not go into the area to the height for navigation purposes! — No; it is /naes, issi. 
of the lakes at all. several feet below, and in some of the locks there is Tiii^nas 

2292. Chairiian. — B ut would the alteration of the no water at all. Cro'sttiwaito, 

canal for that }mrj)ose involve any considerable ex- 2298. Chaikman. — And the result is that land c.e. 
penditure of money? — No. which was under water when the canal was kept up 

2293. Mr. Greene. — Would the ordinary farm for navigation purposes is now dry? — Yes. At the 

district around the canal be benefitted by this drain- BallydufF lock, about which I went down, there wei-e 

age? — Yes, because the drains could be deepened. stop planks put in where the sluices ought to be, 

2294. I thought you said it wa.s only the reelama- and there was great difficulty to remove them when a 

tion of lakes ? — No, in some cases, in reference to Mr. flood came ; but whether they were removed or not 

O’Beirue who sent the memorials ; he was deepening I could not find out. The year before there was a 

the drains down to the present depth of the water, very heavy flood in the summer time, just about the 

which is far below what it was originally intended, haiwest, and there was damage done. Since that the 

If the water was kept up to navigation level there other two planks were removed. 

would be no use in his deepening his drains. 2299. You state the land is irow cultivated which 

2295. Major Nolan. — Have you any mode of was under water when the navigation works were 
showing the levels around this canal? — I don’t know being effected ? — Yes. 

that there are any maps in the office; there is a sec- 2300. Would the result of restoring these naviga- 
tion iu the blue pamphlet that Mr. Manning handed in. tion works be to flood this land again 1 — Oh, certainly. 

2296. Mr. Greene. — Would there be any under- 2301. Major Nolan. — Would the proprietors about 
pinning of bridges necessary to adapt the canal for pay for the drainage works if the navigation works 
drainage? — I don’t think there would be as far as T were abandoned? — I never asked them about it, sol 
see. Of cour se it would take a careful examination cannot tell. 

to say that. 



Mr. James Butler Pratt, c.e. 

2302. Chairman. — Are you engineer to the trus- 
tees of the Ballinamore Drainage Canal? — I am, my 
Lord. 

2303. How many bodies of trustees ai'S there con- 
nected with the canal? — There are two bodies, one 
connected with the canal, and the other with the 
drainage — both separate and distinct. The drainage 
trustees have nothing to do with the canal, and the 
canal trustees have nothing to do with the drainage. 

2304. What have tl^e drainage trustees to do with? 
— The drainage of the country on each side of the 
canal, which is the drainage district. The canal itself 
is merely a cut through the couutiy to receive the 
water from the adjoining lands. 

2305. But in as far as it receives the water, have 
not the cli-ainage commissioners to do with it ? — None 
wliatever. They have no control over it, and the 
constitution is entirely different. 

2306. General Dickens. — Are the individuals who 
compose the two boards eritnely different ? — Entirely ; 
one member may be on tire two boards, but the boards 
are different. 

2307. Chairman. — What are the powers of the 
Navigation Commissioners? — To maintoin the canal 
for navigation purposes. 

2308. Have they powers of taxation for that pur- 
pose? — They have. 

2309. What district do they tax ? — They tax a 
part of four counties. 

2310. Just tell us what counties they are? — Ro.s- 
common, Leitrim, Fermanagh, and Cavan. 

2311. Is their any limit to their jiowors of taxa- 
tion? — No limit as to money, but there is to the area 
of taxation. 

2312. Tlrey may tax that area to any extent? — 
They have a power of taxing a certain area in each of 
those four counties. 

2313. Lord Moxteagle. — Is the area determined 
by the drainage or tlie watei-shed? — No, by a schedule 
framed by the Board of Works. 

2314. Is it certain baronies ? — Ceiiain townlands. 

2315. Chairman. — Do you know to what extent 

this power of taxation has been used in later years by 
the trustees of the navigation ? — From memory I 
should say that the jJowev of taxation for twenty-one 
years was short of .£2,000. • 

2316. In the whole? — In the four counties. 

2317. Well now, can you tell us anything about 
the drainage tnistees ?-— Yes. I am also engineer for 
the drainage trustees. 

2318. They are not the same body as the navigation 
trustees ?— Quite distinct. 
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2319. Are there any individuals on the cbiunagc c.s. 
board who are also on the navigation board ? — The 
Earl of Leitrim is the only one. 

2320. What ai'e the duties of the drainage trn.stees ? 

— There was certain drainage opened by the Board of 
Works originally under their Act, and to maintain ' 
that drainage is the duty of the drainage trustees. 

2321. Do these drains all flow into the canal? — all. 

2322. What power of taxation have tlie dmiiiage 
trustees? — The drainage trustees can make an award 
any time that certain drains require to he repaired 
and opened, and that award being published, is law ; 
you can collect then from the persons liable. 

2323. The individuals who are liable are mentionerl 
in the award of the Board of Works? — The lands. 

2324. Can you tell me whether the area liable for 
taxation under the diviiiiage trusts is identical with 
that liable for taxaf ion under the navigation tiusts? — 

In two counties the area is the same. 

232.5. Which two counties? — Cavan and Leitiim. 

2326. You have told us the powers for the purpose 
of taxation, now will you tell us what the duties of 
the navigation trustees are, with reference to the 
canal ? — They have to maintain the works ; they have 
no power to use it as a trading body; they cannot trade 
on it or provide boats; only keep tlie watei’ in the ciuial 
for anyone to use. 

2327. How long have you been engineer to this 
Board ? — Since 1860. 

2328. The whole time ? — Constantly. 

2329. Have these powere been effectually exercised 
by the trustees. I am now only talking of the navi- 
gation? — Up to 1865 they maintained the navigation 
as they got it, and after that they began to think it 
was no use, and they applied themselves to keeping 
the water in the canal for drainage purposes, because 
it is necessary for drainage purposes that the canal 
should contain water. 

2330. You say that up to 1865, the navigation 
tnistees performed their duties and kept the naviga- 
tion works in order, that is so? — Ye-s. 

2331. Since 1865, they did not think it worth while 

to do so? — Theyrepaired now and again, but anything 
to preserve the navigation 

2332. They have not done ? — No. 

2333. You said that for twenty years, that would 
be frein 1860 to 1865, it was given up tu you ? 

2334. Then twenty-one yeai-s it would he now. 

The wliole sum contributed by the district for naviga- 
tion expenditure, was not more than £2,000 ? — From 
memory, about that. 

L2 
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2335. Up to 1865 it was kept in order, and since 
1865 yon have allowed it to remain without any ex- 
penditure 1 — The lock-gates gnidually rotted away and 
were not restored. 

2336. How much of that £2,000 was expended up 
to 1865, can yoti tell us 1 — I suppose about half. 

2337. Well, what did yon do witli tlie £1,000 
since 1 — They did some partial repairs hi certain pLaces, 
sufficient to keep the water in the canal. 

2338. And I sup])ose expenditure for lock-keepers'? 
— Some small expenses. 

2339. Then we may take it, since 1865 nothing has 
been done to keep the navigation up ? — Very little. 

2340. Do you knd^v sufficient of the minds of the 
trustees, why they came to that conclusion? — C)ne was 
that the area of taxation was so small it became bur- 
densome, the other was that tliei'e was no trade. 

2341. The fact is, that there was no trade, and tor 
the last sixteen years nothing has been jiractically done 
to keep the navigation in order? — Yes. 

2342. Have you formed any estimate of Avliat it 
would take now to jnit the entire works in proper re- 
pair again ? — It would take about £7,000, because the 
navigation cut or canal is not much injured, but the 
lock gates, tliere are sixteen pair's and they are gone. 

2343. Well, yon tell us that the reason they did 
this, was practically because there was no trade ; do 
you consider from your knowledge of the coimti'y, 
that there is any chance of any trade coming to this 
canal ? — At present, under the trustees without power 
to put steamboats on, there would never, I think, be 
any trade ; but I think there would be trade to suc- 
ceed coniiiievcially — for I traded on it myself, and I 
.liad a steamboat in 1861, and brought coal along the 

canal, I did not make money, but I lost by it ; I was 
not in. the trade, and my business did not pei'mit me — 
if I worked it, I would have made a trade. I bor- 
rowed a steamboat from the canal and hired boats, and 
carried from Lough Allen to Enniskillen. 

2344. Ml'. Dicksox. — W here were the coals from? — 
Erom the coal mines in Lough Allen. 

2345. CiiAiRStAN. — You still entertain the opinion, 
that a trade might be maintained there if the trustees 
had ])Ower to become tr.ulers themselves 1 — I think so. 

I don't say they could |)ay a dividend for a few years. 

2346. Do you propose tlie trustees should tax the 
country to provide these boats? — No, I <lo not. 

2347. Do you mean they should be allowed as an 
indeiiomlent body of men, independent of their con- 
nexion with the canal as trustees, to provide boats f<u- 
tirade ? — I don’t think they ought. 

2348. Then how do you propo.se? — I don’t know 
who ouglit. 

2349. Let us understand each otlier, you say that 
in your opinion, there is no trade on tlie canal, as the 
trustees have only power.s under tlieir tnists to keep 
the canal in repair, they have no power to provide 
boats and give example as carriers. How would you 
propose to remedy that ; would you give the trustees 
power to tax the country for the purpose of providing 
boats, or would you enable them to form tliemselves 
into an independent company, and provide boats on 
tli^ canal ? — That is the only way to do it. 

2350. Don’t you think they can do it now? — I 
don’t think the present trustees can do it. 

2351. Don’t you think other people would do it if 
it could be done profitably ? — I think they would. 

2352. Mr. Dickson. — ^W hat traffic could there 
pos-sibly be on the Ballinamore Canal if it was in per- 
fect order ? — Eii'st of all the coal traffic from Lough 
Allen to Enniskillen. 

2353. Are those mines being worked in Lough 
Allen?— They are, and there is a manufactory of 
eartlienware by Mr. Waller, and ho has boats on tlie 
Lougli. 

2354. Wliat would it cost to bring coal to Ennis- 
killen ? — About 9s. a ton. 

23.5.5. That would be rathei' more than from Belfast 
or Londonderry to Ennislcillen ? — I am merely stating 
what it cost me in 1861. 



2356. During your trading in that year had the 
railway system been developed as it is now ? — No. 

2357. So that you had not then the railway cohit, 
petition tJiat now exists ? — ^No ; nor I had not sufficient 
facilities. 

2358. CuAiBMAN. — To come back to that plan of 
your’s of getting boats kept by some independent 
company, the works were in an efficient state from 
1860 to 1865 ? — They were. 

2359. Did any company try to establish boats on. 
the canal that year ? — The trustees advertised all over 
the country for persons to take up the navigation, and 
nobody took it up. 

2360. Mr. Dickson. — Were the navigation works 
maintained from 1860'to 1865 ? — They wera 

2361. I am reading your report of 1860. after yon 
took over the works, as far as I can see your report 
in I860 in reference to the condition in which you 
took over the canal, your report is that it was utterly 
unfit for navigation? — 1 don’t think so, I said thei'e. 
was four feet of water in some parts. 

2362. You state there that “ the toiving-patli was 
not passable ” ? — Yon could not work with horses on 
this canal at all, it is a series of lalces joined by canal 
cuts. 

2363. General Dickens. — It was originally intended 
to be worked by steamers? — Yes. 

2364. Mr. Dickson. — And that the locks were in 
a dangerous state, water belihid the chambers and the 
walls swelling out? — After that report the locks were 
repaired by me. 

2365. Independent of the coal what other traffic is 
there ? — There are fairs and markets in the country 
towns. 

2366. What would they contribute ? — Tliero is com 
and Indian meal brought into Carridk-on-SIiannon and 
Enniskillen. 

2367. General Dickens.-;— In your report of 1860 
certain works were mentioned tp put the navigation 
in proper order, at an estimated cost of £1,718, am I 
to understand that these work were carried out even- 
tually ? — No, never. 

2368. You say in i-egard to one of the locks that that 
w<as repaired aftei-wai'ds? — It fell in afterwards and I 
repaired it. 

2369. But the other works mentioned in this esti- 
mate were not constructed? — They were not 

2370. CiiAiiiJiAN. — With regard to the drainage, 
the duty of the drainage trustees is to keep open 
certain main drain.s through the district flowing into 
tlie canal, which were constructed by the Board of 
Works, is that so ? — That is so. 

2371. And their powei-s of taxation are determined 
hy the awai-d of the Board of Works, with reference 
to the lands benefiting by the drainage ? — That is so. 

2372. Have the drainage trustees performed their 
duty in that respect ? — Off and on they have opened 
drains where they saw they were wanting. 

2373. Have tliey kept the drams opened by the 
Board of Works in working order? — Mostly, some of 
them have not been kept in working order from in- 
ability to collect the money ; recently tlie district was 
scheduled under the Helief Act, and obtained a loan 
of £3,000 to put all these works in order. 

2374. But previous to the loan and previous to the 
distress that euablcd them to get that loan, cUd they 
perfonn their duties in keeping the drains open? — 
Generally ; not entirely. 

2375. "What was the reason of this? — Difficulty of 
getting the money. 

2376. What powers had they to collect tliat money? 
— Powers of action. 

2377. The same powers as Poor Law collectors, I 
suppose, and such like? — Yes. 

2378. Has the canal in connexion with these main • 
chains that you speak of, been beneficial to the drain- 
age of the country? — It could not be di-ained at all 
without it, it was for that purpose it was made. 

3379. Do you concur with Mr. Manning and Mr. 
Orossthwaite, that this would be a very useful work, 
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assuming navigation to fee abolished, to keep open foi’ 
(Irain^e purposes 1 — It cannot be done without. 

2380. And it requires no great outlay at present to 
put it in an- efficient condition as a drainage work'! — 
It a entirely open at present, and the difficulty is that 
die mountain floods rush down the canal cut breaking 
the banks and obstructing partially the ends of tlio 
drains; if the water was kept in the canal at Tour 
feet level it would be still, and it would not injure tlie 
banks. 

2381. But you coiild not maintain that four feet 
level without maintaining the lock gates ? — There is a 
provision in each gate that you can put a permanent 
beam in that would keep the water at a certain level, 

2382. Would not that tlirow the water back ? — No, 
there are sluices to regulate that. 

2383. Major Nolax. — M ay I ask what would 
happen if you destroyed these weir-walls altogether, 
would thei'e be that ugly current '! — It would come 
down woree then. 

2384. Then all these weii-s ought to be maintained? 
Tliey ought to be maintaiued. 

2385. And assist the drainage? — Assist the drain- 
age. The present state of the canal is against the drain- 
age. 

2386. Chairman. — Y ou have told us what the 
expenditure on navigation has been for the last twenty 
years, cau you tell us what the expenditui’e on drain- 
age has been ? — I cannot from memory tell you that, 
I suppose about £2,000. 

2387. Is that yearly? — No, altogether. 

2388. Have you spent the same amount on ili-ainage 
as on navigation? — I think the navigation is the 
most. 

2389. You can send us the exact figures 1 — I can. 

2390. Mr. Dickson. — I s that per annum? — No, 
altogether. 

2391. You are engineer for llie Drainage Com- 
missioners ? — Yes. 

2392. Do they issue a yearly report? — They never 
i^ued a report. 

2393. Is then expenditure published? — It is not 
published, but it is in tlie book. 

2394. Mr. Greene. — H ow was the taxation levied 
for di-aiuage purposes, was it by the Poor J^aw Board ? 
—No, the trustees ; they have a report of such drains 
as ought to be ojiened and these drains are estimated 
for, and tliey then .strike a rate. The trustees send to 
each Grand Jury previous to the assizes. 

2395. Chairman. — T here is greater facility for 
collecthig the navigation than the drainage ? — Yes. 

2396. General Dickens. — D o you think it would 
bo an improvement to have one body to manage both 
navigation and drainage ? — I don’t think it would 
make much diffei-ence. 

2397. Mr. Dickson. — H ow does tlie Drainage 
Board collect the amount? — They appoint a collector 
and he sends a document to each iiidn'idual proprietor 
that is taxed, and that individual if lie is able to pay, 
pays, and if not you sue him. 

2398. Mr. Greene. — I s it the proprietor or occu- 
pier ? — The proprietor. 

2399. Then if it is the proprietor who is liable for 
the rate, how is there any diliiculty in getting it from 
him ? — They arc some very small proprietors. 

2400. Chairman. — M r, Pratt, you told us that the 
drainage trustees to whom you are engineer, did not 
very carefully observe their duties, from the difficulty 
of getting money ? — That is the case. 

2401. Suppose these drains had become stopped up 
altogether by reason of tliat neglect, I don’t want to 
use any hard names, but neglect of duty on the part 
of the trastees, was there any means of remedying tliat 
state of affairs? — Yes, the public have a means of 
summons to the Petty Sessions Court. 

2402. Major Nolan. — S ummoning whom? — The 
trustees or tJie superintendent, and the magistrates 
will deal with it. 

2403. Mr. Dickson. — B ut when the magistrate 



happens to be a trustee ? — I don’t suppose he would 
let it interfere with his duty. 

2404. Chairman. — Butsupposing the Petty Sessions 
Court remedy failed, is tliere any other remedy ? — 
There is a provision in the Act to summon the 
trustees. 

2405. Do you know is there any provision in the 
Act which enables the Board of Works to interfere ?— 
There is. 

2406. Take it out of your hands altogether? — Yes, 
and they have done that. 

2407. In your case? — In tlie case of the building of 
a bridge. Mr. O’Beime, who sent that memorial, 
memorialed the Boai'd of Works, and the Board of 
Works advertised in the local newspapers calling upon 
the trustees to execute this work, but the trustees took 
no notice of it, and then after six mouths the Board of 
Works sent down and executed the woik, and charged 
the trustees. 

2408. How was that levied? — By a Schedido 
attacliod to the award of the Board of Works. 

2409. Was that le^hed through your trustees? — ■ 
No, by the Board of Works. 

2410. Levied off the same people^ — Yes. 

2411. Aud the Board of Works would have the 
same powers with reference to keeping the main-drains 
open as they have with refei'ence to tliat bridge ? — 
Precisely. 

2412. And never exercised it? — Except in the 
building of the bridge. 

2413. How was tJic Board of Works put in motion 
for that purpose, do you know ? — That memorial from 
the Lord Lieutenant and an Order in Council, the 
Board of Works examined and reported, and then 
advertised in the newspapers for six mouths, and at 
the end of six months they did the work. 

2414. M.ajor Nolan. — Do you think the general 
system for managing ch-ainage in Ireland is a good 
one? — I think it is veiy fair. 

2415. That these local boards cau properly maiu- 
tain the drainage ? — I think so. 

2416. Mr. Dickson. — You mean the system is good 
if acted upon ? — Yes. 

2417. MajorNoLAN. — Who pays forit? — Tho land- 
lord. ’ 

2418. Yvlio gets the benefit ?-— Tire tenant. 

2419. Do you tliiiik it a good plan that one should 
pay, and tho other get the benefit? — I think as far 
as collecting the money the system is good, but it 
was ineaut to hciielit the tenant. 
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2420. Yes, hut was the laud law the same when, 
this drainage board was created, as it is now? — The 
Act of 1870 was passed since. 

2421. And do you think that has affected tlie in- 
terest of tlie landlord in it since ? — Yes ; they cannot 
raise their rents or get their rents since. 

2422. They pay and liave the management, and the 
tenant gets the benefit ? — He does, more or less. 

2423. Mr. Dickson. — How do yon manage tlie 
works, is it by contract ? — By contract altogether, ex- 
cept in very small cases. 

2424. You have not yeaidy contracts, I suppose ? — 
Sometimes they advei'tise a set of contracts and publish 
it tlirougli the country, and fellows come in aud tender 
for the works aud do them. 

2425. Major Nolan. — Have you any experience of 
instituting new drainage boards ? — I have seen trustees 
appointed. 

2426. Is that for maintenance ? — Yes. 

2427. But for instituting a new drainage board? — 
No. 

2428. Chairman. — Supposing it was decided to 
abandon this canal as a navigation work and hand it 
over merely as a drainage work to the trustees, would 
there be any necessity for a change in tlie Act of Par- 
liament under which you act ? — Oh, certainly ; I think 
it would be a most unjust thing. 

2429. We are not asking you about the injustice 
at all, we want to know would any change be necessary 
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in the powers you now possess if the canal was given 
to you as a drainage board, to use merely for drainage 
purposes? — You would have to alter the constitution 
of the ti-ustees of the canal, because it would be no 
canal, and you would have to collect the money. 

2430. I don’t understand you ? — The canal tiustees 
are now empowered to levy money and keep in repaii’ 
the canal. 

2431. We abandon that altogether, and do away 
with the navigation tnistees altogether, and propose 
to hand it over to the drainage trustees to be main- 
tained exclusively as a drainage work. I want to 
know if tliat was decided on wliat change or would 
any clianges be necessary in the powers you now pos- 
sess 1 — 'file only thing I think ought to be done is to 
make a provision for collecting the money off the dis- 



district that would be benefited by that, because Ros- 
common is not benefited by it. 

2432. It would be necessary, of course, to transfer 
the property in the canal to your board, you have 
nothing to do with it now? — Notliing to do with it. 

2433. And give you powers of raising money for 
the maintenance of the canal as well as the main- 
tenance of the drains ? — That would be quite nec^sary. 

2434. Then you think it would be a good plan to 
collect the drainage rate in tlie same way as tlie navi- 
gation rate is collected now ? — The difliculty is to 
collect the drainage rate at all. 

2435. If it was mixed up with the county cess the 
difficulty would cease? — Would cease at once. I have 
known a proprietor prefer to open the diuins on his 
own estate to having them opened by the trustees. 
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2436. Chairman. — You live near Ballinamore? — 
Yes. 

2437. You liave opportunities of seeing the con- 
dition of the canal? — Yes; I have resided there for 
many yeai-s, and see the state of the canal and the 
workings of it. 

2438. Can yon tell us anything about the traffic 
that has ever been on. the navigation or that is likely 
to be there? — ^Tliere never was any traffic. For 
twenty-five years the canal was available for traffic and 
boats never passed on it. I never sa^v• a boat pass 
except an occasional dredger boat. 

2439. To what do you attilbute tliat? — The poverty 
■of the country and the absence of commercial enterprise, 

2440. Well, you have heard the evidence of the 
last witness with reference to the two bodies who have 
charge — the one of the navigation and the other of the 
drainage — and it appears that the navigation trustees 
have given up expenditure on tlie canal from the 
opinion that it is useless? — ^The whole time of the 
twenty-five years nothing was ever done to keep up 
the navigation; the . canal itself is silted up, and the 
winter floods iiave made a great change in the level of 
the bottom of the lake. 

2441. Are you witliin the district that would iiave 
to contribute to the navigation rate? — Yes; I am a 
large landholder there, and agent to my brother. 

2442. Then, on the whole, don’t you think the 
navigation tni.stees exercise a .sound discretion not to 
tax the neighbourhood? — As it turned out, but it 
seems a pity to see these fine works going to ruin. 

2443. Don’t you think it is better to let it go to 
ruin than pay money for keeping it up wlien it is no 
use ? — Certainly. 

2444. It appears this canal is absolutely necessary 
for the drainage of the country? — Oh, essentially; it 
:is the main artery. 

2445. I.s it then your experience that these main 
drains that connect with the canal through the country 
have been kept in pretty fair order? — No, they have 
not; they have been entirely neglected by the drainage 
trustees, in fact the proprietors I represent have opened 
the drains themselves. Now there is a prospect of the 
works being done ; money has been granted, and it 
will be expended in opening and keeping open these 
drains. 

2446. Wli<j are tlie parties to expend this money ? — 
The trustees. I am one of them. 

2447. Are you one of the trustees of the drainage? 
—Yes. 

2448. Tilt'll, may I ask you, as a matter of curiosity, 
why you <litl not obsen-e your duties ? — For ten or 
twelve yeiirs no meeting was ever held. 

2449. Could you not have got a meeting. I mean 
you inclividiially ? — I suppose we could. There are a 
number of trustees, fifteen or twenty, and what is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s. 

24-50. Mr. Greene. — Are you long a trustee? — I 
have been since 1859. 

2451. Major Nolan. — Are you acquainted with 



other drainage boards in other pai-ts of Ireland? — 1 
think not. 

2452. I was going to ask you was there anything 
exceptional in this ? — Not in Leitrim. 

2453. Chairman. — You have heai-d the answer Mr. 
Pratt gave when I asked why these drains were not 
kept open ; he said it was from the difficulty of getting 
moiicv. Do you concur in that? — I believe so. 

2454. If there was no meeting of the trustees for 
ten years, it do^ not appear that the money was 

assessed ? We met at intei'vals, but I think for ten 

or twelve years we did not meet at all. 

2455. Mr. Dickson. — You said you were going to 
take some action now? — Steps were taken to get 
money. Now, there is a prospect of the drainage 
being put in order, and things going on as they should. 

2456. Lord Monteagle. — Have the trustees been 
holding meetings lately? — Yes, we have had several 
meetings within the last few months, and the money 
granted by Government is being expended now. 

2457. Major Nolan. — When you spend money on 
drainage ai'e you liable to come in conflict with the 
navigation ? — We did not touch the canal at all. the 
main artery. 

2458. Mr. Dickson. — I suppose it is your opinion 
that the Drainage Board sliould take charge of the 
canal ? — Someone should ; it is essential that these 
drains sliould dischai-ge into it. 

2459. You say you are expending a grant from 
Govenuneut. When was that advance given, or aie 
you borrowingfor thepurpose of drainage? — Borrowh^ 
for the purpose of drainage. 

2460. Major Nolan. — ^You say the neighbourhood 
generally is in favour of the navigation being 
abandoned, and the drainage maintained? — Certainly. 

2461. Are they willing to tax themselves to main- 
tain tlie drainage ? — They must. 

2462. Do any of the present navigation works 
interfere with the drainage, the locks or the weirs? — 

No. 

24G3. 'T'ley do not ? — In many cases the gates have 
gone altogcElier, and fallen into the water, and in no 
case is the water kept up higher than it was kept by 
the Board of Works in iS6(J. 

2464. Would it be any advantage to widen the side 
of the locks ? — No. 

2465. It does not impede the rush of water in the 
winter? — All that need be done is to put in stop 
planks where the gates have gone or ai-e likely to go. 
A stop plank might be put in at a lower level, and 
the sluices of the gates replaced. 

2466. hlr. Dickson. — Infact therearearrangements 
at all the locks for purting in stoj) planks ? — Yes. 

2467. Major Nolan. — Are you of opinion that it 
would be useful to retain some of the water? — It 
must be maintained ; without that the rush of water 
would undermine the whole thing. 

2468. Mr. Dickson. — The navigation is so con- 
structed that unless the water rises above four feet it 
does no injury to the lands, is not that so ? — Yea 
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2469. What does the taxation amount to per acre 
on the flooded lands ? — I cannot tell you that, thei’e 
is a printed award showing what every proprietor is 
liable for. 

2470. Major Nolan. — Is it more than a penny in 
the pound 1 — I don’t know. 

2471. Lord Monteacle. — But has anything been 
done at all by the trustees in the way of raising funds 
for maintaining these drainage channels ? — Oh, yes, 
money has been collected and expended, but very 
little has been done in the last twenty years, until we 
gotthis money from theGovermnenton very favourable 
•terms to put the thing in order. 

2472. You don’t require to strike an annual rate, 
do you? — No. 

2473. It goes on from year to year, and I suppose 
TOur secretary or advising engineer does the necessary 
works without consulting the board ? — I believe Mi-. 
Pratt has done work, but no large outlay. 

2474. Mr. Dickson. — What sums have you 
borrowed 1 — i3,000. 

2475. Mr. Gkeene. — I suppose the expense of 
restoring these drains for drainage purposes would be 
required every few years ? — Some of them have not 
been cleaned at all for the last twenty-flve yeai-s, 
some of them have been cleaned at intervals. My 
brother has expended money every year in keeping 
open a drain which should be done by tnistees. 

2476. Chairman. — You think the present state of 
the canal or the locks exercises an injurious influence 
on the drainage of the lands about ? — Oh, no, it cannot, 
because the canal is lower. 

2477. Do you know tlie townlands of Muckross, 
Derrinkip, Lemonish, Kiltyfarnon and Drumany, in 
the parish of Fenor? — Yes. 

2478. Weil here is a memorial dated the 5tli June, 
1880, from certain cesspayers — tliere are a good many 
of them here — in which they state that the lock and 
weir at Ballyduff are in a most imperfect state ; the 
gates of the lock are immovable, and ai-e therefore of 
no use for drainage or navigation, but ai-e in such a 
state as to stop the water in its course and to keep it 
at all times up-stream so high as to flood a great area 
of valuable land along the St.John’s Lough, and as 
far as Lough Scur, injuring and flooding several 
hundred acres of tlie lands of Muckross beg, Muck- 
ross more, Derrinskip, Lemonish, Kiltyfarnon, and 
Drumany tenants, and preventing the ai-terial drain- 



age on said lands to such an extent that an estimate 
of the loss sustained could not be formed, the crops of 
last season being nearly all lost. Is that a true state- 
ment of fact? — Certainly not; it is grossly ’exag- 
gei'ated. 

2479. Do you think the state of tliat Ballydiifi' 
weir has any effect on the flooding? — Noj it is con- 
siderably lowei’ than it was many years ago. There 
are no sluice gates there. 

2480. Even without the sluice gates, I jircsumo 
the water would be lower in times of flood than it 
would be if the navigation was kept up ? — There was 
no complaint except in that exceptional year, when 
eveiy place was flooded ; they were not the only suf- 
ferers that yeai\ 

2481. Lord Monteagle. — Ai-e those lands west of 
the summit level of the canal? — Oh, no; they are 
below the summit level in an eastward direction. 
They ai-e below Lougli Scur, and the next lough be- 
low that is St. John’s Lough ; there are tenants of 
Mr. O’Beirne's around St. John’s Lough who com- 
plain of being flooded. 

2482. Chairman. — Well, is it your opinion that 
the best thing to do would be to give up navigation 
and maintain it merely as a drainage? — Certainly; 
but at the same time tlie canal ought to be put in 
order by deepenmg it as the main artery. It has 
silted up, and the banks have closed up in some 
places. 

2483. Major Nolan. — Would the Drainage Board 
be satisfied to do that? — They are not allowed to 
do it. 

2484. Chairman. — Major Nolan means, I pre- 
sume, if the navigation was given up and the canal 
handed over to the Drainage Ti’ustees? — I don’t 
know that we would be bound to take charge of the 
canal. 

2485. Major Nolan. — Would they be anxious to 
do it?— They must secure the drainage. 

2486. Mr. Dickson. — If the navigation is utterly 
abandoned and the Navigation Board ceases to exist, 
it must devolve on the trustees? — No. 

2487. Major Nolan. — Do you expect tlie Govern- 
ment to put it in oi-der, or do you think the locality 
would consider itself sufficiently benefited that it 
would be satisfied to do it tliemselve.s ?— I should 
think the Drainage Trustees should do it. 



Mr. John Joseph 

2488. Chairman. — You live at Ballyconnell ? — I 
live at Ballycounell. 

2489. Wliat is your connexion Avith the canal? — I 
am a landed propiietor, and have to pay for it unfor- 
tunately. 

2490. You have heard the evidence tliat has been 
given before us in reference to the utility of this 
canal ; do you concur in it ? — I do. I think as an 
individual that it would bo unprofitiible. 

2491. There never has been any traffic on it? — 
There is a tradition that three boats once Avent on it. 

2492. And-not likely to be in tlie future? — No. 

2493. You are a proprietor Avitliin the district 
which does for the navigation ? — I am. 

2494. Has the tax been an onei'ous one upon you? 
— Well for the navigation the tax has been small, but 
the drainage has been pretty lieaA-y, but it has been a 
benefit, the country has improved very much by it. 

2495. Within Avhat period have you paid any con- 
siderable sums to the drainage ? — The last time was 
two or three years ago. 

2496. You are not one of the Drainage Trustees ? 
— I am a Drainage Trustee. 

2497. Well did you hear Mr. ia Touche’s evidence 
that they had not mot for ten years ? — Tliere avus a 
difference betAveen the Avest and the north about it, 
there Ava.s opposition among the trustees, and tlici'e 
was not a meeting for eight or nine year's. \Vc did 



Benison examined. 

no works during that time, it Avas during the last tAvo 
or three years. 

2498. Oh, you mean the eight years Avere previous 
to the last t-wo or three years? — Yes. 

2499. But you have laid out money? — We have. 

2500. Suppose tliat the canal were abandoned as a 
navigation concern and retained merely for the pur- 
pose of drainage, would your trustees be Avilling to 
take it up and take care of it? — Speaking for myself, 
I would consider it rather an onerous duty. We 
strike a rate ourselves which we, have to pay and the 
tenants derive all the benefit. 

2501. Do you mean there is no poiverof recovering 
from the tenants ? — I know I payfor all my own tenants 
and I have no po'vv'er of getting it from them. Then 
again the rate for the navigation is struck on the 
county cess, and it is collected Avith the county rates. 

2502. That makes it very much more easy? — Yes. 

2503. And besides the tenants have to pay ? — There 
are some very large and influential landed proprietoi-s 
even object to pay the rates struck by the trustees, 
and at present we are about to sue them. 

2504. Mr. Dickson. — W ould the tenants object to 
pay for reHeviug their lands from Avater? — The tenants 
object to pay for iiiiythiug in that part of the country. 

2505. OiiAiiiMAN. — Is there any suggestion you 
Avould like to make to us? — It occurs to me, tliat in 
doing away with the navigation, care should be taken 
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to keep the water at a certain height. There is a large 
interest in the Ballyconnell Mills, and if the supply of 
water was not kept to the mDl he would claim dam- 
ages ; and then again, in allowing the water to rush 
down from Leitrim, through Cavan, and to Fermanagh, 
it would injure the people helow, and I think Mr. 
Pratt will say I am right. He said only Cavan and 
Leitrim, but Feimanagh has also to jiay for the drain- 
age ; and Fennanagh does not derive as much benefit 
as Cavan or Leitrim, being at a lower level. The 
water goes down very rapidily, and spreads over the 
lands in Fermanagh. At the time the canal was 
taken from the Boai-d of Works, tliere was a bridge 
at Aughalane, and it was built on the supposition 
that the Lough Erne drainage was to be carried out, 
but at times — three parts of the year — a small pleasure 
boat can hardly go through the bridge, unless it was 
taken down. 



250C. You are not in favour of spending any money 
for navigation ? — Certainly not.' 

2507. That bridge had no effect on the di-ainacrel 

—No. “ 

2508. With regard to this mill of Ballyconnell, is 
it necessary to keep the water so high for the purpose 
of that mill, as to injure the lands around it? — By no 
means. 

2509. Then the maintenance of that mill is (pfite 
consistent with the proper drainage of the country?— 
Certainly, taking the original levels, the land was all 
well drained, and the water still kept in the mill. 

2510. And the water was much higher than it would 
be uecessary to keep it now, if it was merely for the 
purpose of drainage ? — Oh, yes. 

2511. Major Nolan. — Is the locality generally in 
favour of the abandonment of the camil traffic?—! 
think so — oh yes, there is no doubt. 



Mr. William 
Oox. 



Mr. William Cox examined. 



2512. Chairman. — Youliveat Carrick-on-Sbannou? 
— Yes. 

2513. What is youi- occupation? — Merchant. 

2514. Do you trade in matters that would be cai‘- 
ried by this canal ? — Yes. 

2515 What is your general opinion as to the utility 
of the canal for navigation ? — I believe, if it was kept 
up for trading between Belfast and Carrick-on-Shannon, 
it would be a great advantage. 

251C. On what is that opinion founded ; of course 
you mean that there would be traffic on it? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

2517. On what is your opinion founded? — There is 
such an enormous trade done between Belfast and the 
West of L-eland at the present time, that I think it 
would be a paying concern. 

2518. How is that trade carried on at present? — 
By railway, round by Cavan. 

2519. Do yon know anythbig of the rates charged 
by the railway company ?— Only by memory. 

2520. For instance>, for what would you caiTy a ton 
of goods fram Belfast to — where do you suppose would 
be the end of the tiaffic ? — In heavy goods they must 
biing them around to Sligo by steamer. 

2521. To where? — To Carrick-on-Shannon. 

2522. You are speaking of the trade between 
Carrick-on-Shannon and Belfast, what is the expense 
per ton of bringing goods from Belfast to Carrick-on- 
Shannon ? — It is over 40s. 

2523. What would it cost, do you suppose, by canal? 
— I believe less than one-third. 

2524. Those are the prices you suppose now; but 
from 1860 to 1865 this canal was in good order, was 
it not ? — Not to my knowledge. 

2525. Didyoukuowthecountry? — Well; fortwenty- 
eight years. 

2626. What was the condition of the canal between 
1860 and 1865? — I never knew a boat to run on it. 

2527. Was it because the boats could not run on 
it ? — Between Canick-on-Shannon and Ballinamore it 
was in a very bad state. 

2528. In what respect ? — It was not kept in repair. 

2529. Was there water in the canal? — Yes. 

2530. Can a boat float on it ? — At certain times. 

2531. But there was no boat to go on it? — Two or 
three times a year a child could ^vadc over it ; Mr. 
Waller had to stop his boats going down over tlie 
canal. 

2532. What boats had he on the canal ? — He has a 
boat at pi'cseiit. 

2-'>3.‘’i. A steamer?-- Yes. 

2534. We are talking of the Ballinamore canal ? — 
It is a coimexioi). 

2535. What canal are you speaking of ? — The Bal- 
liunmore. 

2-536. Whole does Mr. Waller’s boat run first noiv. 
Does it run to Carrick-on-Sbannon ? — A little beyond 
Diumshambo. 



2537. That is a different canal altogether ; you are 
talking of the canal from Leiti-im to Inugh Allen ? — 
Yes. 

2538. We are talking of the canal from Leitrim 
towards Lough Scur? — It is the same canal, it is a 
continuation. 

2539. Do yon know anything of the other canal 
between Leitrim and Lough Scur ? — I know very little 
of it. 

2540. Then your notion of the trade would be 
through this Drumshambo Canal ? — ^Yes. 

2541. Your notion that there would be traffic on 
this canal, if it was kept up, is a matter of pure 
speculation. There never has been any? — No. 

2542. Mr. Dickson. — Y on speak of an enormous 
trade between Belfast and the West of Ireland. To 
what towns is that trade ? — Even to Ballinamore. 

2543. U'hat goods go from Belfast to Ballinamore? 
— A lot of very heavy goods that have to come round 
to Carrick-on-Shannon and be carted 

2544. How do they come to Cai'rick-on Shannon ; by 
Mullingar and Cavan? — Yes. 

2545. And you say the rate from Belfast to Carrick- 
on-Shannon is 40s. a ton 1 — In or about that. 

2546. Forwhat class of goods? — Soft goods, cotton 
goods, Indian corn. 

2547. Major Nolan. — H ow much would it be for 
Indian coiii ? — I tliiok 32s. Qd. or 33s. 

2548. Mr. Dickson. — D oes a ton of Indian coin 
ever come between Belfast and Cariick-ou-Shaimon 1— 
Not a ton, a wagon. 

2549. Was a wagon of corn ever sent from Belfast 
to Carrick-on-Shaiinori 1 — Yes, 500 tons. 

2550. And paying 32s. 6d. ? — Yes. 

2551. Major Nolan. — H as coal ever gone? — No; 

2552. What do they charge for coal from Belfastto 
Carrick-on-Shannon ? — I have not the rates. 

2553. Chairman. — W hat do you deal in yourself? 
— Drapery, but I have a friend who is a very large 
corn merchant and miller. 

2554. Take that article you have just mentioned. 
What do tliey sell Indian corn lor* at Carrick-on- 
Shannon by the ton 1 — I don’t know. 

2555. Do you Imow what it costs in Belfast? — No. 

2556. Mr. Dickson. — C an you inform the Commis- 
sioners of your own knowledge when the last load of 
corn came from Belfast to Carrick-on-Shannon? — I 
tliink about ten years ago. 

2-557. Lord Monticaclk. — D o you get any of yom' 
own goods from Belfast? — All of tlie goods nearly. 

2558. And how do you Ining them? — By the 
junction. 

2559. Major NpLAN.— Do you get wagon loads at 
a time, or small parcels ? — Three wagons at a tiiiia 

2560. And you pay £2 atoii? — Over that. 

2561. And that is for drapeiy goods. Have thei’e 
any special jirecautions to be taken about dnipeiy 
gi;ods ? — If we get them at our own risk it is Cheaper- 
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2562. "^Vhatisit abyouro-wnrisk? — Tenshillings off. 

2563. Mr. Dickson. — D o they cany that class of 
goods at two rates, at yoiu- own risk ?— TJncloubtedly, 
Had I get a good deal of machinery from Belfast. 

2564. Whatclass ofmachmery? — Mowing machines 
and reaping machines. 

2565. How long does it take to reach you from 
Belfast? — Foul days. 

2566. How long would it take to bring the same 
goods by canal 1 — About six. 

2567. Would you be sui’prised to hear it would take 
three times six 1 — I would. 

2568. Chaieman. — Suppose there was this water 
communication with Belfast, would you bring your 
drapery goods that way in preference to bringing them 
by mil 1 — Undoubtedly, we could then compete %vith 
the merchants in England. 

2.569. Lord Monteagle. — Compete with the 
merchants in England ? — Certainly, because it is an 
euonnous profit, the carriage alone. 

2570. Chairman. — How would bringing tilings 
cheaper to Oarrick-on-Sliannon enable you to compete 
cheaper with tlie merchants in England ? — The carriage 
is a big profit. 

2571. They would not come to Carrick-on-Shannon 
to compete with you. What do you mean by it? — 
Tlio difference in the carriage would be so much we 
could sell tliem cheaper. 

2572. Sell tliem cheaper than before they started on 
their journey from England ? — No, if they cost 30s. 
to bring from Manchester, and we could get them from 
Glasgow for 15s. 

2573. How do you make out it is 15s. more to get 
them from Manchester to Belfast than from Glasgow 
to Belfast ; they don’t manufacture these goods in 
Belfast ? — Yes, certainly. 

2574. What cotton goods? — Not exactly cotton 
goods, it is a great centre for manufacturing. 

• 2576. Just tell us the goods in which you think 
you can undersell English manufactmrers in Carrick- 
on-Shaimon ? — We can compete with them, and the 
more we ai'C connected with tlie great manufacturing 
centres tlie better for the west of Ireland. 

2576. Mr. Dickson. — Doyou, asati-ader, get goods 
•from Manchester to CaiTick-on- Shannon? — Yes, they 
•come by the North-Westeni to Holyhead. 

2577. Is there a through rate? — Yes, 48s. 



2578. Have you any idea what the through rate for Pubi-in. 

the same goods is between Belfast and Manchester? — L>ane e, isei 
I have not. _ Mr. William 

2579. You are aware, of course, that in Belfast Cox. 
they mauufactui'e no Manchester goods? — They manu- 
facture the same goods as tliey manufircture in Man- 
chester. 

2580. What goods ? — They manufacture cotton 
goods. 

2581. I have been connected with Belfast a gi-eat 
many years, and I never knew a yard of cotton manu- 
factiu'ed. The rate from Belfast to Manchester is 
35s. for the goods you refer to. You are nearer the 
port of Dublin than you ai-e to Belfast ? — Yes. 

2582. And would you really expect you could get 
goods from Manchester by Belfast, and bring them 
over three or four railway systems of communication 
cheaper than from Manchester to Dublin, and a 
shorter rail to Cai-rick-on-Sbannon. Are there any 
other towns that are in connection with Carrick-on- 
Shannon ? — Mohill, I think, it is nearly as large as 
Carrick-on-Shannon, 1,400 or 1,500. 

2583. But I suppose a waggon load of that class of 
goods, drapery and reaping machines? — You cannot 
connect the two. 

2584. I suppose that would do for Ballinamore for 
about a year-?— It might do for two months. Are 
you aware there ai’e two merchants in Carrick-on- 
Sliaunon that turn over £52,000 a year? 

2585. I am not talking about Carrick-on-Shannon, 

I am talking about the small to\vns ; I have looked 
upon Dublin always as the Carrick-on-Sliannon port? 

— It would be a great advantage to the west of Ireland 
if we had tlirough communication by water with 
Belfast. 

2586. Would any goods go to Belfast? — I believe 
notliing. 

2587. Chairman. — Do you think it would pay 
people to run boats for freight one way 1 — I think it 
would. 

2588. Do yoir think you would underbid the present 
mode of communication by boats carrying cargo only 
one way ? — When tlie thing is developed properly sonie- 
tliing may turn up. 

2589. Mr. Greene. — Would you invest any of your 
capital nowin repairing that Ballinamore Canal? — I 
would, even if I got no interest on it. 



Mr. Patrick Baxter examined. 



2590. Chairman. — What k your occupation, Mr. 
Baxter ? — I am a farmer. 

^ 2591. Wliere do you live ? — I live in the townlaod 
of Kildough. Now, gentlemen, I cannot tell you the 
loss we have sustained without reading a petition that 
we sent to the House of Commons, and you will ex- 
cuse me if I read it before I answer any questions. I 
'Sent a copy of tliis to the House of Commons. 

2592. Mr. Dickson. — When 1 — In July last : — 

“Kildough, Bavmboy, lltb ofNovember, 1880. 

“To the Eight Hon. W. E. Forster, Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant. 

“ Honoured Sir, The following is a copy of a petition 

•sent to the House of Commons, in the month of July last, 
by the inhabitants of the nineteen townlands comprising the 
district we complain of being neglected. This petition was 
signed by the rector of this parish and by the priest also, who 
both live in the flooded district The petition of the under- 
signed inhabitants of the Templepovt, Ballyboy, and Bawii- 
bo)- river basin, in the parish of Templepert, and in the 
Ballimiinore and Ballyconnell drainage districts, humbly 
showeth — That petitioners earnestly hope your Honorable 
•House will take into consideration the loss they have sus- 
tained by the systematic neglect of the trustees of drainage, 
or their superintendent, by which the inhabitants of tlie 
Nineteen townlands surrounding these lakes aud rivers have 
lost an amount ol property, but particularly last year, that 
has left some of them paupers, and all nearly so, with some 
few exceptions. In the year 1846 there was a system of 
draioagc and navigation carried out here, and, according to 



Charles Brassington, the valuator, the nineteen townlands • 
around these lalces and rivers were to be exempt from pay- 
ment of drainage tax unless the self-acting sluices at the 
townland of Gartacloher were kept in proper working order 
to prevent the overflow of the Blackwater river into Temple- 
pert, Ballyboy, Lakefield, and Bunerky Loughs- 'Ihese 
sluices were wantonly destroyed some ten or twelve years 
ao-o, and not erected since, by whicli the farmers about these 
lakes and rivers have suffered damage to the amount of 
thousands of pounds sterling, which tbey hope your 
Honorable House will order to be paid to them to keep 
them from starvation, for they have paid an annual tax of 
£157 15s. 6cf., and to have these sluices re-erected, and that 
the tax be refunded at least." 

2593. Who lias paid that ? — The farmers; they did 
not pay all : — 

“ In the year 1846 aud the following years there was spent 
by the Government of that unfortunate year £51 ,‘2i0 19s. Id 
on drainage and navigation combined j the navisation failed 
and the drainage has been neglected, although there is 
paid annually on the whole drainage district a sum of 
£1,678 I9s., the farmers paying this amount in addition to 
rent. The landlords in this neighboui'hood have put it on 
as rent, with few honourable exceptions, although it is con- 
trary to law, and they should he compelled to refund it." 
Mr. Dobbyn did not put it on, or Mr. Bochford Dillon, 
nor the Marquess of Waterford's people did not put 
it on. 

“ We, the petitioners, memorialed the Board of Public 
Worlcs in hai-vest last, aud asked the Commissioners to have 

M 
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the regulating sluices put up at the townland of Gartacloher, 
and to have the rivers cleaned from Ballymagauran back- 
wards as far as the tax was levied, but although we had 
several promises they are not (lone as yet, notwithstanding 
the great distress prevailing over the whole country, and 
more particularly about these flooded lands. 

“ I remain, honoured sir, yours, most respectfully, 
“Patrick Baxter, 

“Kildough, Bawnboy.” 

Now, gentlemen, I understand you have a letter from 
the Rev. Jo.seph Rawlings, rector of Templebo, and I 
think he confii-ms me. I don’t see that there is any 
use at all in tlie canal, because there has not been a 
boat on it this fifteen years, and the oiiginal intention 
of MacMahon, the engineer, and Mr. Mulvanuy was 
that the water shoidd be reduced to2 feet 6 inchesundev 
the summer level. Now, gentlemen, it is sometimes 5 
feet over the summer level, and I am certain a boat has 
been sailed across a man’s meadow who was paying 
i50 rent. That plank at Skeelane Ford would remedy 
US if it was only reduced and I don’t think it would 
impair its usefulness after. I was told at St. John’s 
Lough the flood gates on the canal were open, and 
that lets the whole head water from St. John’s Lough 
!ind Lough Sour down to Lough Garadice and Bally- 
magauran Lough. It comes down like an avalanche 
and sweeps all before it back to Bawnboy. Mr. 
Rawlings told me there is 7 feet 2 inches of a fall from 
Templebo Lough into Ballymagauran Lough, if tliat 
river was deepened we might not have so much ; as 
long as the locks were shut we would not be flooded. 
The embanking made to keep back the water is only 
3 feet 6 inches wide, and some piles driven down are 
not more than 7 inches in diameter. 

2594. Chairman. — Do I understand you that when 
the flood comes the water rushes down, in consetjuence 
of not being confined by gatM, ivith such violence that 
it bears away everything before it? — ^Yes. 

2595. Major Nolan. — I want to know — you are a 
practical man — if there were flood gates there, would 
the people in the upper water break them down ? — It 
is supposed so. It is supposed they burned and tor-e 
away the flood gates on the Balliuaboy river before it 
flows into the Blackwater, and when it is prevented 
going into those loughs it goes down to Ballymagauran. 
Tliey are erecting gates there now, but I think they 
are insufficient. But gentlemen you know we that 
are behind those flood gates were to pay no tax unless 
the flood gates were kept up, and now we ai’e paying 
that tax for the last twenty years. 

2596. Chairman. — By whom was that tax levied ? 
— By the Commissioners. 

2597. Were you not in the room when Mr. Latouche 
gave his evidence ? — (No answer). 

2598. Major Nolan. — You are talking of the tax 
for paying for the drainage ? — Yes ; there is a margin 
for maintenance too. 

2599. Are you not talking of the flxx that was 
levied for the original construction of the canal, not 
the maintenance? — Yes. 

2600. Lord Monteagle. — But is not that paid long 
ago? — No, not yet, there is another year to pay on it. 

2601. Mr. Dickson. — Who do you pay it to? — I 
pay it to my landlord. 

2602. Separate frem your rent? — He kept it 
separate from the i-ent He was an honest man ; he 
never intended to charge me when the payment was 
out. 

2603. But yon are paying nothing for maintaining 
the drainage ? — Sometimes I pay for it. 

2604. When did you pay anything? — I did not pay 
the last one. Our landlord was selling his land an<l 
he gave it to the tenants, and the Board of Works 
were going to give us a part of the purchase-money, 
and we were obliged to pay up the drainage though 
the leases are not completely made out yet ; we were 
obliged to pay up the drainage first, before he would 
enter into any contract with us. We did not pay the 
drainage last year. I was told it was £1 7s. last year ; 
otlier men ai'e paying five times as much; I was wiiting 



to the Board of Works for them, and when I was 
asked here I came. I don’t suppose the canal vvill ever 
pay anything. 

2605. Chairman. — W hat do you propose to do 
with the canal ? — What was done with it for the last 
fifteen yeare, there ■was nothing done. 

2606. But I mean about drainage? — You must 
know the drainage and the canal go together, it is the 
main conduit by wliich the waters of all that country 
go to Lough Erne. 

2607. Do you propose it should be given up? — 
There is too much laid out on it, but if the locks were 
left open the waters would run off. 

2608. Major Nolan. — Y ou would destroy all the 
locks except one or two ? — I would not destroy them. 

I would keep them open and let the flood go. There 
is moi’e than 1,500 acres of meadow and bottom 
flooded along by Garadice. 

2609. Can that be greatly improved ? — We were to 
pay 9a. on all the arable land if it was drained. 

2610. Mr. Dickson. — T hat charge expires next 
yeai-? — Yes, but the maintenance must be kept up. 

2611. But you .will not have to pay it? — Oh we 
will have to pay it. 

2612. I thought it was the proprietors paid it? — 
Some of them paid it, but Colonel Petty put it on his 
rent. 

2613. Mr. Greene. — D o you pay a navigation tax ? 
— Of course I do ; the drainage and navigation tax is 
paid both together. 

2614. Major Nolan. — D o you hold under lease?— 
I do not at jireseut, but I expect to get one. 

2616. Then you pay drainage charge and the 
maintenance charge? — Yes. 

2616. To your landlord ? — When the maintenauce 
charge came he wrote to us and we paid it separately. 
The drainage was paid every year- for the last twenty- 
one years. 

2617. Chairman. — N ow this flooding you talk of, 
is it in consequence of making the canal ? Would 
that flooding take place if the canal was not there at 
all ? — The flooding was greater before the canal was 
made. 

2618. How do propose to get lid of this flooding? 
— If you take down Skeelane, we will have no flood. 
You will >»-ant to open from Ballymacgauran Bridge 
to the Blackwater River. 

2619. Lord Mo.nteagle. — T hat is to scour it out? 
— If it was made a proper width and sunk, we would 
have seven feet of a fall, and the water would not go 
back. 

2620. Mr. Dickson. — H ow do you propose the cost 
of doing that work should be dealt wi& ? — I think 
these commissioners liave the power of levying it. 

2621. Chairman. — T he trustees? — Yes, I believe so. 

2622. The last three years, up to last year, have 
been exceptionally wet years ? — They have. 

2623. Did the flooding that you complain so much 
of, exist before those three yeai-s ? — Indeed it did. 

2624. Badly? — Yes, badly. Now on the 6th of 
August, I wrote this letter to Mr. Hornsby ; — 

“The trustees of dv.nmage I say — “must fed happy and 

content this morning after all the promises made by you 
and Superintendent Pratt, to see more than 1,351 acres of 
meadow, potatoes, turf, and pasture covered with llood in 
this district this moniing. I will after this letter crave no 
more, but let the people take their own course, either at 
law or whatever other way they may be advised ; and I 
have no doubt, if left before Mr. Secret.aiy Forster, he would 
find us redress. In my last letter without date” — he saidi 
wrote him a letter without date — “ I sent you a true report 
of the state ofthe river from Ballymagauran to Bawnboy, and 
I hear it is worse back to Driimloyde and Lisanner. I sent 
it at a time, when the water was not more than twelve inches 
in most parts of the river. I now defy contradiction, for 
no man. whether engineer or otheiwise, can tell the state of 
a river when it full of water. I will ask the Cliief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant, at some convenient time, 
whether Mr. Superintendent Pratt has power to keep back 
contracts for the convenience of his filends, whether lu 
Leitrim or Cavan, or can he contract with a countryman to 
re-erect sluices that cost either Forsythe or A.-irstrong so 
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jiiuch labour and money to construct, or will a wooden 
■mallet supply the place of a powa-ful pile driver.” 

ITow piles put down with a mallet are not sufficient 
to keep back a torrent of water. 

2625. Major Nolan. — Was there 1,351 acres in one 
district damaged 1 — I believe tliere was, and more. 

2626. Was there more in other districts 1 — In my 
■own district perhaps there is as much more. 

2627. Chairuan. — Tell me, you say that what you 
propose is to take away some weii’, what wen- is it 1 — 
Skeelane Ford on the Woodford l^ver. If that was 
taken away, and all the locks lowered, it would have 
a free fall into Ballymavough (1) but you would want 
to open and deepen it. 

2628. Mr. Dickson. — Oanyouaccountforthedvain- 
age trustees not attending to this work 1 — ^What is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s. Mr. Finlay was 
living away from us, and he was the only man that 
would take any interest in us. He got tlie sluices up 
before and the river opened; he was living away up 
at Killeshandi-a, and we had no one to apply to. He 
is back now, and we are getting something done. 

2629. Supposing these drainage commissioners being 
proprietors of the land, spend ^£1,000 in im^iroving 
these rivers and improving your lands, do you think it 
would be fair to let all that charge fall on the pro- 
prietors! — No, I do not think so. 

* 2630. Would you and your brother tenants be will- 
ing to pay 1 — W e would he wiHing to pay, no question 
.about it. 

2631. And you would not agi'ee with the idea that, 
it sliould all fall on the proprietors! — I would not. 

2632. Chairman. — But the work you are princi- 
pally interested in having done is the deepening of this 
river! — Yes, and if yon remove that Skeelane wem 
for us. 

2633. Mr. Dickson. — You have appealed to the 
Board of Works to do this ! — Yes. 

2634. When did you appeal to the Board of Works! 
— Tliis one to Mr. Hornsby was on the 6th of August 
last. 

2635. Wliat steps have the Board of Works taken 
•since! — Here is the first one (produced), and here is 
the second one (produced). They refused first and 
then they consent^. 



2636. The drainage commissioners have power to 
borrow £3,000 fi-om the Government ! — I am aware 
ol it. 

2637. What are they doing with it! — They are 
getting these rivers opened, and the part that is woi'st 
there is only 2s. fid. or 3s. fid. for that up to Killooley 
Bridge, 2s. fid. a perch ; and there is 8s. a perch, that 
piece where the flood gates will he. 

2638. Chairman. — Are they going to put these 
gates up ! — They are. 

2639. And is not that what you want done ! — But 
they should not lose any time. 

2640. Mr. Dickson. — The Drainage Board have 
now money to put right all your complaints if 
they do it, have tliey not ! — The main part of the 
contract is the least, from Killooley bridge to Baliy- 
magauran, that should be deepest. 

2641. Chairman.— Witli regard to the lock you 
spoke of, you want it taken away! — If it is useful, 
no ; but if it is no use, it has no right to be there, 
flooding the country and destroying us. 

2643. Is it your opinion that lock causes a flood! 

It is. This man tliat -wiites his report says 

96,000 cubic feet comes in there, and if the discliarge 
be 70,000, that would be allowing 26,000 feet to ac- 
cumulate per minute, and there is 1,470 acres in the 
four or five loughs, he said it would take three or 
four days to raise them, and it was likely that would 
not happen. 

2644. Major Nolan. — I suppose there is no doubt 
everyone in the district wants the navigation done 
away with! — No one wants the navigation, tlie 
Northern Railway is to go to Belturbet. Tlie prin- 
cipal object of these engineers who constracted the 
canal was to take the ii-on from the mines ; they said 
the transit would he cheaper than from Belfast or 
Scotland. I know if the canal was in existence there 
might have been something done in it last year when 
the people were so badly off for firing, but the country 
gentlemen don’t like Irish coal so well as they used 
to. The coal comes in from Belturbet, through the 
Dundalk and Enniskillen Railway. 

The inquiry was then adjourned. 



EIGHTH DAY— SATURDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1881. 

The Commissionei-s assembled this day at 10.30 a.m., at No. 4, Memon-square, South, Dublin, for the 
purpose of examining Witnesses “ Viv& Voce ” as to the Shannon Navigation. 

Present — Viscount Monck, g.c.m.g. (Chairman) ; Lord Monteagle ; J . Ball Gkebne, esq., c.B. ; Lieut.- 
GeneralC. H. Dickens, c.s.i. ; Thomas A. Dickson, esq., m.p. ; J. Mulholland, esq., m.p. ; Colonel 
J P Nolan, m.p. ; and A. Loetus Tottenham, esq'., m.p. ; with Denis Godley, esq., c.b., Secretary. 



Mr. Alexander Ballantyne, 

2645. Chairman. — In what capacity do you appear 
here to-day ! — I appear as one of the principal traders 
of Limerick, and also as representing the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

2646. The Chamber of Commerce of Limerick ! — 
Yes. 

2647. Are you as a trader, and representing the 
Chamber of Commerce, acquainted with the amount 
of traffic on the Shannon ! — Well, I did not come pre- 
pared with any statistics of the traffic, but I can give 
general evideiiceon the subject. Upon an occasion on 
which this matter was inquired into some time ago, 
witnesses from the Chamber of Commerce were exa- 
mined, as you will see by a paper which T have handed 
in, and tliey repeat the statements which were then 
made. We wish to call your attention to the difference 
of charge for the conveyance of goods by canal as com- 
pared with the railway. To many places the canal is 
much cheaper than any other mode of conveyance : 
for instance, take Carrick-on-Shannon, the charge for 
carriage by rail from Limerick is 25 shillings per ton 
even under the most favourable circumstances. 

2648. For what description of goods ! — Breadstuff's. 

2649. Lord Monteagle. — What is the cost of car- 



Limerick, called and examined, 
riage by canal ! — Fifteen shillings per ton is the regu- 
lar charge, but sometimes we get it as low as ten shil- 
lings when there are boats returning empty. 

2650. Chairman. — Can you give us any idea of the 
amount of traffic that takes place between Limerick 
and Carrick-on-Shannon ! — I cannot speak for other 
people, but I know our own firm send a considerable 
quantity of flour — several lumdred tons a year. 

2651. How much did your firm send within the 
past month! — Well, the trade varies very much. You 
cannot calculate it by the week. It varies according 
to the season, and this is the dull time of the year. 

2652. Can you give us a rough estimate of the 
quantity sent by your firm during the last twelve 
montlis ! — I should say between 200 and 300 tons. 

2653. Can you state that as a matter of fact, or is 
it merely a guess!— Well, I can safely say that wo 
sent 200 tons at least. That was the amount sent by 
our own firm alone. 

2654. Mr. Mulholland. — Is Limerick the natm-al 
port for Carriek-on-Shaniion ! — Well, Carrick-on-Shan- 
non is at a considerable distance from any large port : 
but by the canal and inland navigation we can send 
goods there from Limerick more cheaply than they can 
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be transmitted fi’om other ports. We have the advan- 
tage of canal and river navigation the •whole ■way. 

2655. Lord Monteagi-b. — You can get your goods 
carried for lOa. a ton '! — Yes. Sometimes “we can get 
them conveyed for that. 

2658. That is -when boats have come do'wn to Li- 
merick and are returning empty 1 — Yes. 

2659. What trade is there from Garrick to Lime- 
rick 1 — Principally turf, and other coarse goods. 

2660. Is there a regular trade 1 — Yes. There is a 
firm of the name of Waller who have boats going up 
and down pretty regularly. 

2661. Are theycaniers or ti-aders? — They ai-e car- 
riers and traders besides. They have a number of 
boats. 

2662. Tlieyhave a manufactory of clay near Lough 
Allen, I believe 1 — Yes; bricks and tiles. I think 
they do considerable business in that way. 

2663. Do their boats bring any goods to Limerick ? 
— They bring tiles and other goods. 

2664. And returning to Canick I suppose they 
take flour or any other cargo they can get? — Yes, 
anytliing that offers. 

2665. Chairman. — Is there any regular service of 
boats at stated times between Garrick and Limerick ? 
— No, I am not aware of any. 

2666. Just casual boats whenever a cargo offers? — 
Yes, casual boats, 

2667. Do you ever send goods by other boats be- 
sides Waller’s? — Yes, wesendby tlie Canal Company’s 
boats at times. 

2668. Where do those boats go? — To Cariick-on- 
Shannon. 

2669. General Dickens. — Can you tell us what m 
the railway rate for conveying flour from Sligo to 
Carrick-on-Shannon ? — I am not aware. 

2670. Would it not be cheaper than 10s. or 16s. per 

ton? I fancy so, but I have no means of knowing ; 

but Sligo is not a market for flour, 

2671. Colonel Nolan. — Looking at the map, and at 
the relative distances, would you not say that goods 
ought naturally to come to Carrick-on-Shannon by 
Sligo instead of by Limerick ; is it not due to the 
enterprise of your firm, and of other merchants in 
Limerick, that the trade of Carrick-on-Shannon takes 
this exceptional i-oute instead of coming by Sligo ? — 
Well, Sligo is not a favourable port for the importa- 
tion of breadstuffs ; it is not largely resorted to by 
foreign shipping. The course of trade depends to a 
great extent on the character of the port. Por in- 
stance, Dublin has a traffic extending over a much 
larger area than other ports ; and in the same way 
Limerick is a more convenient port for Cai-rick-on- 
Sbannon than Sligo. 

2672. Can you tell me the rates of carriage from 
Dublin to Carrick-on-Shannon? — I cannot; but two- 
pence per ton ]ier mile is the general rate for the con- 
veyance of goods by railway. That is the rate for the 
cheapest class of goods ; for other descriptions of goods 
it is more. 

2673. Chairman. — You have told us the class and 
amount of goods your own firm send to Carrick-on- 
Shannon from Limerick. Can you give us any infor- 
mation as to what other traffic there is between the two 
places ? — I have no doubt that other descriptions of 
goods are also sent, but I cannot give you any positive 
information on the point. I may, however, i-efer you 
to a paper furnisheil by the Limerick Chamber of 
Commerce in 1864 containing statistics of the trade, a 
copy of which has, I believe, been sent you. 

2674. That was in 1864?— Yes. 

2675. That is a considerable time ago. Have not 
the statistics varied since that time? — It is a consi- 
derable time ago, no doubt ; but these statistics were 
drawn up since the opening of our ports to foreign 
corn, a.nd at that time, as well as now, the people have 
been fed on it almost exclusively. 

2676. Since thatperiodhasyour own trade increased 
or diminished ? — Our trade has increased. 

2677. Is the case the same with tire trade of Limerick 



generally? — Yes — I think the trade generaUy has- 
increased. 

2678. I mean as regards that pai-ticular line — the 
ti-ade along the Shannon? — Yes — in my opinion the 
trade on that line has increased since 1864. 

2679. Lord Monteagle. — I -want to ask you a 
question which you need not answer unless you like. 
You have stated that your fii-m sends between 200 and 
300 tons of breadstuffs to Oarvick-on-Shamion in the 
year — have you any objection to state what proportion 
that bears to the whole amount of your business? — 
Oh, a very small proportion of course to the whole 
amount of our business, but I should mention that in 
addition to what we send to Garrick tliere is a good 
deal sent along the Shannon to shorter distances. 

2680. Is it the hundredth part of your total trade 1 — 
No — not of our total trade — ^but of the particular 
ai-ticle of fiour it is. I should state that we send a 
good deal of the unmanufactured article also. 

2681. Grain? — Yes — in addition to flour we send 
wheat and maize. 

2682. Chairman. — Can you tell us what quantity 
you send of those articles ? — As I have already stated 
the trade vainea a good deal according .to the season. 
We don’t send any unmanufactured breadstuff to 
Cavrick-on-Shannon. 

2683. To what places do you send it? — We send a 
good deal as far as Lough Derg, Williamstowu, and to 
mills along the Shannon. 

2684. Can you give us an idea of what quantity you 
send? — Well, it varies very much. For instance this 
year maize being up in price, and potatoes cheap, the 
amount of maize imported into the country is com- 
paratively small — at other times it would be much 
larger. 

2685. Mr. Dickson. — Are the country mills increas- 
ing or decreasing in number?— They are decreasing, I 
think. 

2686. Have they increased or decreased since 1864? 
— In my opinion they have decreased. 

2687. What mills are there at Jamestown ? — I don’t 
know any mills at Jamestown. 

2688. I thought you mentioned Jamestown as one 
of the places to which you sent grain? — No — I men- 
tioned Williiunstown. 

2689. Where is Williarastown ? — It is above Killa- 
loe, on the Clare side of the river. 

2690. Chairman. — Close to Lough Derg? — Yes — 
it is on the shore of Lough Derg, on the Clare side. 

2691. Mr. Dickson. — Is that where the marble 
works are ? — The marble works are at KOlaloe itself. 

2692. Chairman. — Does your trade in unmanu- 
factured corn extend above Lough Derg? — Yeiy little, 
but I should mention that we send a good deal to 
Ballinasloe by Athlone. 

2693. By Athlone? — Yes. 

2694. Not by the canal? — Yes, by. the canal. 

2695. You don’t go to Ballinasloe by Athlone if 
you go by the canal, do you? — No — I made a mistake 
in saying Athlone — we send to Shannon Harbour and 
from that to Ballinasloe. 

2696. 'l understand you don’t send any unmanu- 
factured com beyond Lough Derg? — Very little. 

2697. Could you give us an average statement of 
the quantity you send to different places on Lough 
Derg? — As I have already stated, it varies a good 
deal. 

2698. Could you give us the average quantity in 
round numbers ? — I did not come prepared "with sta- 
tistics. I was informed that local people, who would 
be able to give that information, would be examined. 

2699. General Dickens. — Do you import your o-ro 
corn from America ? — Yes. 

2700. Colonel Nolan. — Would it not be correct to 
say, ■with regiircl to the geuei-aJ interest of Limerick 
merchants in the Shannon navigation, that it is not so 
much the navigation itself, as its value in keeping 
down the railway fares? — Of course, if the railway 
carried goods as cheap as the canal the railway would 
be prefeiTed ; even at present, though the railway fares 
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are higher everywhei'e than the fai’es on the canal, 
some persons prefer the railway for the sake of expe- 
dition. 

2701. Is not the interest of the mercantile commu- 
nity of Limerick not so much the actual value of the 
Shannon as a means of transit, as its influence in 
keeping clo'wn the railway fares 1 — pf coui'se it is an 
interest to have the fares as low as possible ; and if 
the Shamioii navigation was abolished, tlie railway 
Company would have it all their own way. The entii'e 
question is the question of carriage-^as between the 
(Wef ports and the inland districts of the country. As 
het'veen Dublin, "Wateiford, Cork, and Limerick, 
which are the principal ports for landing goods, the 
question with each is how far they can send goods 
inland at as cheap a rate as their neighbours. 

2702. I want an answer to this question — is not the 
interest of Limerick in the navigation of the Shannon 
not so much a direct interest in the Shannon as a 
means of transit, as the indirect interest in keeping it 
up as a competing route with tlie railway and tliereby 
keeping do%vn the railway rates 1 — Of course it is our 
interest to take the cheapest line. The interest of 
the ti-aders of Limerick is to have their goods carried 
to the customers at as low a rate as possible. 

2703. Perhaps you do not understand my question. 
I will put it to you. in this way : have you read the 
debates in the House of Commons and elsewhere on 
the subject of the Shannon navigation! — I have read 
some of them — not very many. 

2704 Have you repiarked that the case of the 
Limerick traders has always been that if the naviga- 
tion of the Shannon was interfered with the railway 
company would be sure to raise their rates! — Yes. 
Even as things stand at present, the railway rates 
are much higher than the water navigation rates, and 
of course it stands to reason that if the Shannon 
navigation were abolished they might raise them still 
higher, for if, even with the canal competition, the 
railway company have not reduced their rates suffi- 
ciently, it is probable that if there were no competi- 
tion they would he very likely to raise them. 

2706. Is the commerical interest of Limerick in the 
Shannon navigation a direct interest in the actual 
amount of traffic at present existing, or is it a pros- 
pective interest in what might arise if the navigation 
were interfered with and the railway company had no 
longer the competition of the Shannon! — I am talk- 
ing of the present traffic, not of the possibilities. 

2706. Then am I to understand that you do not 
use it as an argument for keeping up the navigation 
that the railway company might raise their fares if it 
was abolished ! — In my opinion the railway fares are 
too high even at present. 



2707. Yon think they are too high! — Yes; too 
high compared witli the rates on the water naviga- 
tion. 

2708. Chairman — As the result of your evidence, 
I suppose we may take it that in your opinion there is 
a large amount of traffic on the Shannon! — Yes, I 
think it is considerable. 

27 09. And that the traffic ought to be taken seriously 
into consideration, in contrasting the benefits derived 
from it, witli the injuries which are occasioned by 
flooding 1 — Yes. I may observe that I am a proprie- 
tor myself of land on the Shannon. 

2710. Lord Moxtragle. — Does your firm send any 
breadstuffs to Killaloe by railway! — We sometimes 
do, but very rarely. 

2711. Do you know what the rates are! — I could 
not tell you accurately at this moment, but I know it 
is much cheaper by water than by rail. The great 
bulk of the ti-aflic goes by wateri 

2712. Is the rate hy. water to Killaloe much lower 
than the ordinary railway rate to other places. I 
mean compaiing the rate , from Limerick to Killaloe 
by water with the . rate from Limerick to Rathkeale 
by railway, is it a lower scale ? — Much lower. 

2713. I undeistpod you to say that 2d. per ton per 
mile is the rate by rail! — Yes, that is the minimum 
rate. It is often considerably above tlsat. The lowest 
rate by railway is 2d. per ton per mile, but that is 
where there is competition. 

2714. What is the rate by water! — I suppose a 
penny per ton per mile would nearly pay it. 

2715. Then you think tlie rate by water is about 
half the rate by railway ! — Yes. I may mention that 
the railway company have reduced, it in some cases 
under exceptional circumstances to- a little less, but it 
is always considerably higher than the water rate. 

2716. General DickenSv — What does it cost you for 
caniage to deliver goods at the ports on Lough Derg — 
take Killaloe for instance ! — From 3s. 6d. to 4s. per 
ton. 

2717. How many miles would that be by road! — 
By road to Killaloe would be ten miles from Limerick. 

2718. What would it he to -Williamstown ! — Wil- 
liamstown is on the other side of the river ; it would 
not be possible to cany goods there by I'oad — at least 
it would be very expensive. 

2719. Chairman. — If yon ivished to send goods to 
Carrick-on-Shannon by railway, what route would 
you take! — We send tliem to Athenry, from Athenry 
to Ballinasloe, from Ballinasloe to Atlilone, and 
thence to Carrick-on-Shannon. The route by water is 
much shorter and less expensive. 
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2720. Chairman. — You are Chairman of the Grand 
Canal Company ! — 1 am. 

2721. Can you tell us the piincipal places to which 
your company carry traffic from Dublin! — Do you 
mean on the Shannon ! 

2722. Yes! — In the first place, we carry to Tulla- 
more and Kilbeggan. 

2723. That is the canal proper! — Yes. 

2724. Perhaps it ivill be better if I put the question 
in this way. First, tell us what traffic your canal 
carries to its junction witli the Shannon, and tlien the 
traffic beyond that on the Shannon! — I have got a 
tabular statement here which I will hand in, and 
which will perhaps be the most satisfactory way of 
answering the question. It sliows tlie amount of 
traffic we cany to each station along the Shannon. 

2725. That is exactly what we want! — Itisdirided 
into the different stations — Limerick, Killaloe, Wil- 
lianistown, Dromineer, Portumna, Banagher, Bal- 
hnasloe, Shannon Hai-bour, Athlone, Lanesborougli, 
Carrick-on-Sliaimou, Luska, and Bagualstown. I have 
got a return of the annual amount of traffic to each of 
tliose places from the year 1871 until last year. 



2726. Your canal joins the Shannon at Shannon 
Harbour! — Yes. 

2727. Kindly give us the amount of traffic, right 
and left, along the Shannon from Dublin, and beyond 
Shannon Harbour! — In the year 1871 the whole 
amount of traffic on the Shannon alone was 
£10,313 14a ; last year, 1880, it was £13,580 6s. 7d., 
showing in the ten years a considerable increase. 

2728. That was the amount of money received by 
your company ! — Yes ; that was the revenue. In the 
yearsl875, 1876,1877, and 1878, when the country was 
more prosperous than it is at present, the receijits were 
<n.-eater. In one year they rose to £16,938 14s. lOd 

2729 .. What year was that! — 1877. 

2730. What was the amount in 1875 and 1876 ! — 
In 1875 it was £14,487 14s. Qd. ; in 1876, 
£15 656 15s. 9d. ; in 1877 (as I have already stated), 
£16,938 14s. lOd. ; in 1878, £16,322 9s. 2d.; in 1879 
it fell to £13,882 4s. id., and in 1880 it was 
£13,580 6s. 7d. 

2731. Can you give us the tonnage for each of those 

years! Yes. The total tonnage along the Shannon, 

including Limerick, Portumna, Banagher, Shannon 
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Harbour, Athlone, and Carrick-on-Sbaiinon — out- 
wards, inwards, and intermediate — was as follows : — 



In 1871, 26,789 tons. 

1872, 27,849 „ 

1873, 25,326 „ 

1874, 26,180 „ 

1875, 31,007 „ 



In 1876, 32,153 tons. 

1877, 34,250 „ 

1878, 33,965 „ 

1879, 31,142 „ 

1880, 30,212 „ 



So that, on the whole, there has been a very considerable 



progressive inci'ease in the traffic on the Shannon. 
Even under the very unfavourable ch-cumstances of 
the countiy last year, there was an increase of 3,500 
tons as compared with 1871. 

2732. Can you tell us to what places the greater 
pai-t of that traffic is carried ? — I have a return here 
of the traffic to every station, which I beg to hand in as 
part of my evidence. 



Gross Freights — River Sh.vnson. 



Ten Years, as under. 





1871. 

Freights. 


1872. 

Ficights. 


1873. 

Freights. 


1874. 

Freights. 


Freights. 


Limerick, . . 

Killaloe, . 
Wiliiarastcwn, . 
Drominecr, 
Portiimna, 

Uanagiier, 
Ballioasloe, &c,, 
Shaimon Harbonr, 
Atlilone, . 
Lanesborough. . 
Carrick-oa-oLannoii, 

Bagualslown, . 






6 s. d. 
5,193 19 5 
301 7 7 
15'2 2 6 
.'ijfl 13 4 
913 8 '2 

177 19 6 
1,237 16 10 
1,820 6 8 


6,280 7 2 
334 5 10 
185 4 0 
378 3 10 
946 10 4 

175 16 1 
1,.338 0 11 
2,101 5 8 


£ s. d. 
5,700 0 9 
2-25 12 10 
163 0 10 
448 15 2 
950 4 9 
21 4 9 
108 2 9 
1,646 8 7 
1,831 6 1 


£ «. d. 

5,803 19 9 
2-27 16 5 
115 18 9 
366 18 6 
1,085 3 5 
1,567 3 5 
82 1 7 
1,196 3 4 
2,235 16 11 


£ s. d. 
6,939 15 4 
204 6 2 
97 17 1 
619 14 7 
1,165 13 11 
1,343 16 3 
73 5 3 
1,397 5 3 
2,047 6 0 
196 4 3 
40-2 10 5 




10,313 14 0 


11,739 13 10 


11,084 16 6 


1'2,681 2 1 


14,487 14 6 


Stations. 


18T6. 

Freights. 


Freights. 


1878. 

Freights. 


Freights. 


Freigiits. 


Limerick, . . 

Killaloe, . 
■Wiliiamstown, . 

Portumna, 
Banagher, 
Ballinnsloe, &o., 
Bhaimon Harbour, 
Athlone, . 
Lanesborough, . 
Canick-on-Sliannon 

Bagnalstown, . 






a S. d. 

7,334 7 10 
214 6 2 
87 0 3 
788 8 7 
1,041 16 9 
1,657 12 9 
69 4 5 
1,316 13 10 
2,405 11 2 
639 1 8 
102 12 4 


£ S. d. 
8,051 6 5 
-266 14 7 
93 14 1 
775 14 4 
966 10 11 
3,153 9 7 
49 19 10 
1,005 2 11 
2,517 2 2 
60 0 0 


£ s. d. 
7,801 14 3 
288 5 0 
116 7 3 
657 19 1 
1,679 2 2 
2,9-23 10 7 
122 7 8 
881 11 5 
1,847 9 3 

3 1 


£ s. d. 
6,459 16 8 
207 6 2 
70 6 4 
573 6 3 
2,309 11 1 
1,407 7 10 
89 1 10 
777 1 4 
1,966 11 2 

21 15 8 


£ s. d. 
6,961 5 0 
■295 14 9 
117 0 9 
295 6 3 
2,622 12 7 
1,072 9 7 
54 2 10 
747 15 2 
2,180 17 9 

185 2 8 
48 0 0 




15,656 15 9 


16,938 14 10 


16,322 9 9 


13,882 4 4 


13,580 6 9 



2733. Colonel Nolan. — How much is the traffic to 
limerick compared with the entii’el — The Limerick 
traffic gives a revenue of rather less than half the 
entire — last year thereceipts were — Limerick, i5,961 ; 
and all othei' stations, £7,619. 

2734. Chairman, — I see from the return which you 
have handed in, that you have no traffic on the Shannon 
above Athlone ? — No. We do not profess to go above 
Athlone, except to Carrick-on-Shannon. Ourti-adeto 
Canick-on-Slianiion as you have heard from Mr. 
Ballantyne, is chiefly in caiiying Messrs. Russell’s 
and Ballantyne’s flours. 

2735. Is there a railway to Roi-tumna ? — There was 
a railway constructed to it some years ago, but it did 
not iiay, and the rails and sleepers have been taken 
up. The Great Southern and Western Company 
worked it for a while, but the traffic did not pay the 
expenses, and they handed it over to the Board of 
Works as a derelict.' 

2736. Colonel Nolan. — Have you any objection to 
state what are the profits of your Company on this 
Shannon ti-aftic 1 — I can only answer that question by 
stating what our profits are upon the entire ti-ade of 
the canal, and that the Shannon traffic is as profitable 
as any other portion of our business. Our working 
expenses are 70 per cent, of our gross receipts. 

2737. Then your profits are 30 per cent.? — Yes; 
and the Shannon navigation is as profitable as any 
othei' part of our traffic. 

2738. Your working expenses are 70 per cent. 1 — 
Yes. 

2739. That is about what the railway working ex- 
penses would be, if they had not passengers? — Ves — 
about that. 

2740. Chairman. — Your trade is exclusively in 



goods — you have no passenger traffic ? — No. We 
have no passenger traffic at all. 

2741. Mr. Dickson. — There are some places men- 
tioned in the return you have furnished, along which 
the rente is partly on yonr canal, and partly on the 
Shannon — how is the traffic carried when it leaves the 
canal? — We convey it the whole way. We don’t 
leave it on the Shannon. I should mention that some 
years ago the Midland Great Western Railway 
Company ran in opposition to us, and for years they 
adopted a very hostile attitude to om- trade, and in 
order to retaliate, we sent boats up to Lanesborough 
in opposition to them. 

27 Yon sent up to Lanesborough and Canick? — 
Yes. We sent our boats up to tliose districts for a 
few years, while the opposition on the part of the 
Midland Great Western Railway Company continued. 
After some time the Midland Great Western Company 
retii-ed from the hostile position they had taken up, and 
we then 'withdrew our boats from the Upper Shannon, 
and since that time we don’t profess to carry goods 
beyond Athlone, -with the exception of Limerick flour, 
to Carrick-on-Shannon. 

2743. You convey flour to Garrick? — Yes. We do 
that about once a month under an airangement of 
long standing, but we have no regular trade in other 
goods to Carrick-on-Shannon. 

2744. Chairman. — Have you a regular trade down 
tlie Shannon? — Yes. 

2746. How often do your boats go? — They ply 
every day. 

2746. Mr. Dickson. — I understood you to say that 
the traffic to the Upper Shannon had been entered on 
rather as a measure of retaliation against the Railway 
Company than as a source of profit? — Yes. 
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2747. You did not consider it as a remuneratiTe 
tiling for your Company ? — No — we do net profess to 
trade to the Upper Shannon at all, except in the 
article of fiour, which we convey as I have stated for 
two firms, from Limerick to Carrick-on-Shamion. 

2748. Is that because there is so little traffic that 
it is not worth your while? — Well, no — it is rather 
because tlie Midland Great Western Eailway and 
Royal Canal go %vith those districts. The Royal 
Canal joins the Shannon at Termonbany, and they 
being there it would not pay us to go there; besides, 
we do not want to interfei-e with other people’s trade 
if we can help it. 

2749. You are fair ti-aders? — Yes, we endeavour 

to be so. * 

2750. Lord Monteagle. — W hat is the amount of 
goods you carry on the canal altogether ? — Last year 
it was 289,000 tons. 

2751. Was that about an average year-? — No — it 
was rather a small year. 

2752. What was the largest quantity you carried 
in a year ? — About 360,000 tons. 

2753. In what yeai- was that? — In 1865 or 1864. 
In the year 1842, the tonnage on the whole canal was 
194,429 ; and in 1843, 214,137; in 1871, it had 
increased to 363,431, and last year it was 289,933, 
which I consider a very large amount taking into 
account the state of the coimtry. 

2754. Have you got the amount for 1879? — No, 
not for 1879. 

2755. Chaieuan. — W as 1871 the larg^t year you 
ever had ? — No. I took it because that was the year 
I was examined before Lord Kimberley who was tlie 
Lord Lieutenant, and Instated those figures to him. 

2756. Lord Kimberley was not Lord Lieutenant 
in 1871 ? — No — it was in 1864, I stated the traffic to 
him in that year. 

2757. Lot^ Monteagle. — M ay I ask what does 
the capital of your company amount to ? — The cajiital 
at present is £666,000 ; but that amount is made up 
by a very gi'eat compromise between the debenture 
holders and the stock holders. 

2758. The actual outlay on the canal amounted to 
much more — over a million? — Yes — ^£1,800,000. 

2759. Exclusive of Government grants ? — Exclusive 
of Government grants. 

2760. How much do the grants amount to? — 
£106,000. 

2761. Wliat per-centage does your traffic pay you 
on your capital ? — It has paid three per cent, for eight 
or nine years. For the last half-year we only divided 
at the rate of £2 5s., but that was in conseqirence of 
our canal being shut up by the frost durtug January 
and February. Generrally speaking we calculate that 
we are pretty srrre of a dividend of 3 per cent. 

2762. Chaieman. — T o come back to tbe Shannon, 
what proportion does your traffic on the Shannon bear 
to the whole traffic of your canal ? — It is about 10 per 
cent. 

2763. That is in tonnage ? — Yes. 

2764. In money what proportion does it bear? — 
Our whole traffic last year was about £62,000 ; and 
the Shannon amounted to £13,000. 

2765. So that the Shaimon traffic is about a quarter 
of the entire ? — Yes. 

27 66. What are the principal ar-ticles of yorrr traffic 
on the Shannon? — Gi-ain, coals, bricks. A large 
quantity of bricks are carried in traders’ boats. We 
carry in oiu- own boats everything we can get. In 
some places we cai’ry shop goods — generally to places 
where there ai-e no railways to convey them. Grain 
is our principal commodity. 

2767. Do you cany building stones ? — Yes — also 
coal, tuif, and sand — all those rougher class of articles 
ai-e carried on the canal. 

2768. In traders’ boats as well as your own? — Yes. 



2769. I am told yon cany a good deal of porter? — 
Yes ; it is a curious thing, I find our can'iage of porter 
to Limerick tliis year was 10,000 tons. 

2770. Colonel Nolan. — That is about one-third of 
your whole traffic ? — Yes. 

2771. Lord Monteagle. — Is that consumed m 
Limerick? — Yes— in the Limeiick district. 

2772. — Mr. Mulholland. — I believe attention was 
called to the porter traffic at the time of the inquiiy 

by the House of Lords Committee in 1864? Yes, 

at tliat time the late Sir Benjamin Lee Guinness made 
a strong representation to the Government and the 
committee tliat his firm would be seiiously injured if 
tlie navigation of the Shannon was interfered witli. 

2773. The 30 per cent, difference between your 
expenses and your income represents your profit upon 
your entire undertaking? — Yes. 

2774. On the Shannon navigation you do not own 
the canals 1 — No. I hope the Commissioners will 
allow me to make a statement upon that, and to tell 
them the way in which our company was treated, and 
the way their property in the Shannon was taken 
from them. I hope they will allow me to tell them 
that story which I think gives the Grand Canal Com- 
pany a claim on you to treat us liberally and reason- 
ably._ 

2775. Mr. Dickson. — If you had to pay interest 
or dividend on the entire cost of your canal your traffic 
would give yon hardly any profit at all — you divide 
3 per cent, on £600,000 ? — Yes — 3 per cent, on 
£656,000. 

2776. Yon have to pay tolls on the Shannon traffic 
to tlie extent of £1,000 ayeai- ?— Yes. I had intended 
to mention that. 

2777. Then, of course, that should be deducted 
when calculating your profits on the Shannon portion 
of your traffic? — Yes; we are in fact the best, and 
indeed I may say the only customers of the Shannon 
Commissioners. We paid them last year £1,012 in 
tolls. 

2778. Tlieu, even according to your own calculation, 
you are not justified in assuming that your company 
makes a profit of 30 pei- cent, on the Shannon traffic, 
since you have to deduct £1,000 a year- from it?-:-! 
deducted that £1,000 a year Mready — I say tliat after 
deducting the tolls and every other expense, our profits 
are 30 per cent. 

2779. You do not debit yourself with tolls on 
your own canal ? — No. Of course not. 

2780. That £1,000 a yearupon the Shannon repre- 
sents what would be the tolls on your own canal if it 
belonged to somebody else ?— Yes, but it does notbelong 
to somebody else — I would be sorry it did. When I 
say our expenses ai-e 70 per cent, I include all outlay 
of every kind. The tolls we pay to the Shannon 
Commissioners are amongst the deductions we make 
before we strike our balance, 

2781. But you have no similar deduction to make 
on the portion of your canal belonging to yourselves ? 
— No, but then it costs iis £14,000 to maintain our 
canal, and we have to deduct that from onr revenue 
before we can strike a net balance. In the same way 
with the tolls on the Sliannon — we have to deduct the 
tolls which we pay the Commissioners, before we can 
arrive at the profit we make on our concern. 

2782. ,What are the prmcipal items of expenditui-e 
on your canal ? — Keeping the embankments, the locks, 
lockgates, payment of officials, dredging — in fact main- 
taining onr whole undertaking in a proper state of 
repair. 

2783. Does it include a large sum for dredguig? — 
Yes. 

2784. Mr. Molholland. — Have you got a table of 
your charges on the canal ? — I have, for the Shannon 
navigation. 

(The witness hands in the following table). 
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Per Ton. 


Artificial 

Manures. 


M. 


Pitwood. 


Float. 


Grain and 
Produce. 


Ale and 


First 

Class. 


Second 


Third 

Claes. 


Special 


Athloae, 

Banagher, 

Dromineer (Ncnagh), . 

Killaloe 

Portumna, ..... 

Scariff. 

Shannon Harbour, 

Williamstown, .... 


s. d. 
8 2 
8 6 
8 6 
11 0 
9 0 
9 6 
11 0 
8 6 
H 0 


12 6 
13 0 
13 0 
13 9 
12 0 
13 0 
13 9 

13 0 

14 0 


s. d. 
7 9 
6 6 
6 6 

7 9 

8 0 
7 9 

7 9 

8 0 


s. d. 
9 6 
9 0 
9 0 
11 0 
12 0 
9 G 
11 0 
9 0 
11 0 


s. d. 
12 6 
13 0 
13 0 
13 9 
U 6 
13 9 
13 9 

13 () 

14 0 


s. d. 

9 6 


s. d. 
8 2 
7 9 
7 9 

9 0 
7 10 

7 9 


s. d. 
6 0 


s. d. 

6 9 


i. d. 
9 0 



2785. Colonel Nolan.— In reference to these figures, 

I wish to know are they the total rates! — Those are 
the rates for what we call the Shannon trade. .They 
are the rates from Dublin to the different places along 
the Shannon. 

2786. Mr. Dickson. — There has been a considerable 
increase in some of the charges ; for example, to 
Portumna the rate has been raised. Is that since tlie 
railway tliere has ceased to work!— Yes. The canal 
is now the only way of getting to Portumna. 

2787. How long is it since the railway has been 
stopped 1 — About two years, I think. 

2788. The increase dates from the same date! — It 
does. 

2789. Is there railway communication to Banagher ? 
There is to Pa^sonsto^vn, which is close to it. 

2790. What is the distance !— Parsonstown is eight 
or ten miles from it. 

2791. How near does the canal go to Banagher?— 
Within about four miles. 

2792. You have no station at Banagher? — No. 
Our station just below Shaimon Harbour is tlie one 
nearest to Banagher. It is about three or four miles 
from it. 

2793. Do you take any traffic to Banagher for Pai-- 
sonstown ? — No. 

2794. Is your porter trade chiefly to Limerick ? — 
Yes. We carry a good deal of poiter to Ballinasloe 
also, but that is on the canal proper, and I believe we 
carry some to Poi-tumna, but not much. 

2795. I see your rates to Limerick are less than to 
Portumna — Limeiick 12s., and Portumna 13s.? — 
yes. That is one of the anomalies resulting from 
competition. 

2796. General Dickens. — Are your steamers all of 
the same size? — Yes. They are all built on the same 
lines, and all have been purchased recently. 

2797. Wliat draught are they? — 72 feet long, 13 
feet 2 inches breadth of beam, depth of hold 7 feet, 60 
tons burden. 

2798. What is the draught of water? — Five feet 
three inches when at anchor j six feet three inches 
when going. 

279^ That is the draught when loaded hi both 
cases? — Yes. 

2800. What is the -width of the locks on the canal ? 
— Thirteen feet six inches. 

2801. That is very close to the breadth of beam of 
the boats ? — Those boats do not travel on the canal at 
all. 

2802. They don’t run on the canal?— No. We 
tranship at Shannon Harbour. 

2803. Do you work your canal by horses or by 

steam ? We use both. We work by horses out of 

Dublin as far as Robei-tstown — 22 miles fi-om Dublin. 
We have tliere three tug steamers which take the 
boats to near Ballycommon, and from that we work to 
Shannon Hai-bour and Ballinasloe with homes. 

2804. Chairman. — Where is Ballycommon? — It is 
in the King’s County, a little below Philipstown. 

2805 Mr. Mulholland. — When you said that the 
traffic on tlie Shannon was as profitable as any other 
part of your business, you cannot have remembered 



that your rates to Limerick are very nearly the same 
as your rates to Shannon Harbour ? — The quantity of 
traffic to Limerick of course enables us to convey it 
more cheaply. 

2806. Your rates to Limerick are only from 6tf. to 
Is. Qd. per ton over your rates to Shannon Harbour ; 
so that your traffic from Shannon Harbour to Limerick 
caunot yield you much profit ? — We cannot help that. 

2807. Chairman. — In your opinion is the draught 
of your boats — six feet three inches — necessary? — 
Fes ; in my opinion it is quite necessary. 

2808. You say that the vessels being in motion 
makes a difference of a foot in the draught ? — Yes. 
The draught is five feet three inches when at anchor, 
and six feet three inches when at full speed. 

2809. Those boats are used both for towing and for 
conveying cargoes? — Yes; they do both. We used 
formerly to have tliem merely for towage, but we found 
that did not answer at all. It was too expensive 
sending down our boats to Limerick, and we found it 
answered better to tranship at Shaimon Harbour, and 
keep our barges on the canal. 

2810. What draught of water have you on the 
canal ? — ^Four feet six inches ; that is, we load our 
boats to that depth. 

2811. I asked you whether the draught of six feet 
three inches was necessary for your steamei’s in order 
to carry the amount of merchandise they do carry, be- 
cause we are informed that the steamers upon some 
foreign lakes and rivers are of much less draught of 
■vsrater? — I am aware that has been stated, and I am 
also aware that the question was put to Mr. Bateman, 
the eminent engineer who surveyed the Shannon, and 
he gave it as his decided opinion tliatless than six feet 
draught of water would not be safe, and his e-vidence 
to the House of Lords’ Committee was to that effect. 
Anyone who knows the Shannon is aware that the 
navigation of Lough Derg is frequently very rough, 
and that -with a boat drawing less than six feet it 
would not be safe to cross Lough Derg in winter at 
all 

2812. Colonel Nolan. — Is it not the custom now 
with the masters of your boats not to cross Lough Derg 
in stormy weather? — No. We very seldom stop the 
boats. 

2813. Don’t the boats sometimes delay two orthree 
days before going on Lougb Derg? — Well, of coume 
tlie masters of our boats have orders not to run risks, 
but as a rule they carry out their trips very regularly. 

2814. How many days in the year- do they stop? — 
I should say very few. I may obsei-ve one of the 
masters of our steamers is in attendance to give evi- 
dence, and he will tell yon all about that better than I 
can. 

2815. Chairman. — How many additional days 
would they have to stop if their draught was reduced 
to four feet instead of six? — I don’t think we would 
risk our boats at all on Lough Derg if they ■'vere 
reduced to four feet draught. It would never answer 
to lisk our boats and cargoes on Lough Derg_ unless 
we had six feet of draught. Evidence was given in 
the strongest terms on two former occasions to the 
same effect. We would not -try it for a moment 
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Those steamers were built expressly for the Shannon 
ti'affic — as I mentioned, tliey are 72 feet long whereas 
our locks are only 60 feet. We got them built ex- 
pressly for the Shannon, and that is one of the things 
we hope the Commissioners will take into considera- 
tion — we have gone to very great expense in procuring 
those steamers and they will be of no use to us if the 
Shannon navigation is stopped or interfered with. 

2816. Can you give us information as to the cost of 
keeping up those steamers 1— Our four steamers on 
the Shannon cost us :£3,400 a year. 

2817. Is that the whole number you have? — Yes. 

2818. They cost .£3,400 a year? — Yes. 

2819. Colonel Nolas. — For wages and evei}'thing, 
including interest on capital ? — It includes everything, 
but not interest on capital. 

2820. What was the prime cost of each of those 
steamers 1 — £1,200 apiece. 

2821. Lord Monteagle. — T hey run between Shan- 
non Harbour and Limeiick? — Yes. 

2822. Colonel Nolan. — D o the barges that ply on 
the Shannon go on the canal too ? — Yes. We tranship 
the cargoes at Shannon Harbour and send them by 
steamer as a rule ; but now and then when we have 
too much loading we send barges in tow of one of the 
steamers. In former days we used to do it entirely by 
towage and we had no steamers carrying cargoes at 
all on the Shannon. 

2823. What is the draught of the barges that are 
avaUable for the Shannon navigation 1 — They load to 
from four feet six inches to five feet draught of water. 

2824. Five feet would be with a very full load? — 
Yes. 

2825. If a steamer cannot navigate liongh Derg with 
less than six feet draught of water how can the barges 
do it? — The barge is in tow, but the steamer has to 
make her own way in the water, and when in motion 
the steamer dips her stern, so that she takes more 
water than the barges. I may add that in winter we 
would not send a barge at all — we would not attempt 
it. 

2826. Not even in tow of a steamer? — No ; unless 
on a very fine day. In rough, or even in ordinary 
weather, we would not send the barges. That was 
what made us go to the great expense of procui-ing 
the steamers because we didn’t think it safe to send 
barges down on the Shannon. 

2827. Could you give us a detailed statement of the 
trafiic on the Shannon for each month of the year? — 
Certainly, I can furnish it to you. 

2828. I think it would be desirable — if you would 
be so good as to send it to us ? — I wOl have it made 
out and sent to. you. 

2829. Mr. Dickson. — A re you aware if there is any 
Board of Works rule in reference to the draught of 
boats on the Shannon? — No, I don’t know that there 
is any. 

2830. I am told that there is a limit laid down by 
the Board of Works that boats plying on the Shannon 
are not to exceed a certain draught of water ? — I am 
not aware of it, but I suppose there is. I do not know 
of it, but I suppose there is some limit. 

2831. General Dicken's. — W hat do you say is the 
total cost of maintaining the steamers? — £3,400 a 
year. 

2832. Including wages, coal and everything else 1 — 
Yes — that includes the whole expenses except the 
interest on capital. 

2833. Were they built specially for your traffic? — ■ 
Yes, we had another class of steamer some years ago 
which we used as a passenger steamer, but it failed 
altogether — there were no passengers, and we had to 
take her off. 

2834. Was she procured specially for that purpose? 
— She was fitted up for that purpose. She wivs got as 
a tow vessel, but we fitted her up to carry passengers 
but the exj)eriment failed — there were no passengers. 
Before the railway was constructed there was a con- 
siderable passenger traffic. The City of Dublin Com- 
pany had steamers on the Shannon aud did a good 



trade between Killaloe and Athlone but when the Dratw 
Eailway was completed that trafficstopped altogether. Oct. i. issi. 
The two railways then — tlie Great Southern and wimara 
Western and the Midland Great Western — entered Dijrces 
into competition with each other and tlie Midland Lb Touche. 
Great Western Company put steamers on the Shannon 
to take away some of the Great Southern and Western 
Company’s trade. That competition went on for some 
time, aud after that there was an arbitration, and as a 
result of the arbitration the steamers were taken off. 

I believe there are two steamere' now plying on the 
lower jiart of the Shannon near Killaloe. 

2835. Suppose the steamers were swept away upon 
the Shannon, what would be the loss to your com- 
pauy ? — We would lose nil our Shannon trade, the 
loss of our steamers, and we would lose the money we 
have expended on our stations. 

2836. You said you wished to make a statement 
as to the way the company was treated? — Yes. I 
brought the matter before the Lords’ committee on the 
former occasion, and they were good enough to pay a 
good deal of attention to it. 

2837. Mr. Greene. — What was the object of your 
going before that committee ? — ^'The Marquess of Clan- 
ricarde moved the Lord Lieutenant to use his powers 
in order to stop the navigation of the Shannon and to 
promote the drainage. We of course went before the 
Lord Lieutenant in order to show that in doing so 
he would be doing a great public wrong and a serious 
injury to the Canal Company, and we succeeded in 
that. Then Lord Clanricarde was not satisfied, and 
he got a committee of the House of Lords appointed 
to inquire into tlie subject. I was examined at great 
length before that committee, and I put forward my 
whole case, and the result was that the committee 
reported favourably to our company aud against Lord 
Claniicarde’s plan. 

2838. Mr. Mulholland. — In what year was that ? 

—In 1864. 

2839. OHATRifAN. — Proceed with the statement ytui 
wish to make ? — In the original cJiarter of the Canal 
Company, the object of making the canal is stated to be 
to unite Dublin with the Shannon. That was stated as 
one of the gi-eat objects in view — that Dublin and the 
Shannon should be united ; but when we set to work 
and made our canal we found that the dii’ectors of 
inland navigation had done nothing to the Shannon. 

We made our canal to Shannon Harbour, which, I 
need not tell anybody who knows anything of the 
country, is utterly unproductive as a station in itself. 

There was no reason why we should go there, except 
for the purpose of joining the Shannon navigation. 

Butwhen we got there we found there was no Shannon 
navigation — the Shannon had been enthely neglected. 

The Government then gave the Directors of Inland 
Navigation a sum of £90,000, and they advertised for 
tenders from persons to improve the navigation of the 
Shannon, but no one answered the advertisement, 
save and except the Canal Company ; and then it 
was arranged that the Canal Company should receive 
from Government a sum of £54,000, to make what 
was called the Middle Shannon — that is, the portion 
of the Shannon from Lough Pee to Lough Derg, or 
rather from Athlone to Portuinna. The Grand Canal 
Company expended on that portion of the river the 
£54,000 given by Government, and added to it 
£30,000 of their own money j and with tliat £84,000 
they made the Middle Shannon navigation, which was 
handed over to them without any reservation by the 
Government as their property. But afterwards when 
the new works were to be done on the Shajiuon, and 
when Lord Monteagle got an Act by which the navi- 
gation of the Lower Shannon was to be made, this pro- 
perty of the Canal Company in the Middle SJiannon 
stood in tlie way, aud they actually awarded us £5 for 
our whole property in the Middle Shannon on which we 
had expended £30,000 of our own money. We expostu- 
lated, and wrote to Sir Robert Peel, wlio w.as then the 
FirstLordof theTreasury,we complained to everybody, 
but it was of no use — we could get no redress. The Corn- 
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missioners made a import i-ecommending tiafe our pro- 
perty should be confiscated, for the good of the 
country ; they awarded us £.0 compensation, and our 
whole ^30,000 Avas lost 

2840. Colonel Nolax. — But on your own statement, 
are not you at this moment receiving a profit of £4,000 
a year out of that expenditure of £30, 0001 — Yes, but 
our case is that the navigation of the Shannon has 
been several times tlireatcned to be interfered with, 
and if tliat was done we would no longer have our 
£4,000 a year. As I understand it, this is another 
attempt on the part of the drainage party to stop the 
navigation of the Shannon, and thereby to injure the 
company. 

2841. Chairman. — The transaction which you have 
complained of Avas carried out by Act of Parliament 1 
— Yes. 

2842. Colonel Nolan. — If your company got back 
their £30,000 wonld they be willing to give up all 
claim to the £4,000 a year they ai-e making out of 
the Shannon navigation ?— I don’t know that. But 
I would ask the Commissioners to let me read for 
them a passage from the report of the Parliamentary 
Commissioners whemrecommending that we should be 
confiscated ; 

" In respect to the Grand Canal Company we propose 
that the Government should resume the whole of the 
line of the Shannon, comprehended between Lough Ree 
and Lough Derg, called the Middle Shannon. As, however, 
the Company have expended a considerable sum of money 
on this line of navigation, which was in a great degi-ee 
forced upon them from views conneeted with the general 
advantage of the country, while for their own peculiar 
benefit their efforts might have been better directed to other 
points, and as they have always contemplated certain 
advantages from the possession of the navigation of the 
Middle Shannon, we cannot refrain from expressing our 
opinion that in being thus forcibly deprived of it, the Com- 
pany has strong claims upon the public for every concession 
that can reasonably be made to it.’’ 

So that the Commissioners in reporting to Parliament, 
said that having forcibly deprived us of our property 
which we had been almost coerced by the Government 
to make, and on which we had expended £30,000 of 
our money, that altliough they would not give us any 
money for it, they considered we were entitled to 
every concession tliat the public could give tis. 

2843. Chairman. — ^Every concession that the public 
could “ reasonably” give you? — Yes. 

2844. Lord Monteagle. — What Commission Avas 
that? — The Commissioners for the Improvement of 
the Navigation of the Shannon, appointed pursuant 
to the Act, 5 & 6 William IV., chapter 67 — the 
passages I have read are in their third report. 

2845. Chairman. — Was not that report followed 
by a large expeuditure of public money in improving 
the Shannon ? — Yes ; but what made us very sore 
was the contrast between the Avay the Commissioners 
dealt with us, and the way they dealt with the 
Limerick Navigation Company. That Company had 
in their Lands the navigation of the portion of the 
Shannon between Limerick and Killaloe, and the 
same Commission that gave us only £5 for our 
property in the Middle Shannon, gave the Limerick 
Navigation Company £26,800, for their- navigation in 
the lower part of the river, although it was in an 
infinitely worse state than ouis. 

2846. Was it producing any income to them? — • 
£300 a year, and the Commission awarded them 
twenty years purchase upon that, amounting to 
£6,000, besides paying ofi" over £20,000 of debts. 

2847. Was the £300 a year the surplus income 
after paying the expenses ?— They never paid their 
expenses at ail — they were insolvent. 

“The navigation extending from Limerick to Killaloe 
had been conveyed to them under the authority of an Act 
of Parliament, in consideration of a sum of £3,000 paid by 
them, but they Avere by their Act restrained from making 
any dividend to themselves as proprietors, beyond 10 p« 
cent, upon the sum so invested, or in other words exceeding 



£3,000 a year ; -and as they levied their , tolls strictly and 
generally to the full extent authorized by the Act. they 
were enabled to make this dividend.” 

I am reading from a statement of the case of the 
Grand Canal Company, laid before Sir Eobert Peel; 
in 1842. 

2848. They must have paid interest on the. money 
they OAved, before they divided their diAudend, and if 
so, there must have been an iacome derived from that 
property, Avherefus in the case of the portion OAvned 
by the Canal Company there Avas no income whatever ? 

They bad an income of course, and we had an 

income too. 

2849. AVere not you, as part of the arrangement, 
relieved from the payment of interest on the money 
advanced by Government — you were bound by- your 
original agreement to pay interest upon that ? — Yes, 
but Ave Aveve not bound to expend in addition £30,00(k 
of our OAvu money which we did. We considered it 
a very gi-eat hardship the way we Avere treated ;- and' 
the Commissioners themselves must, have been of that 
opinion, for tiiey said that in being thus forcibly 
deprived of our property, we had strong claims on 
the public for every concession that could reasonably 
be made to us. 

2850. You had a property Avhich was paying you 
nothing — it Avas a loss instead of a gain to you — and 
you Avere relieved from that loss — is not that the 
fax;t ? — All I can say is that it is a new principle, that 
because a man’s property is not yielding him any 
income, he is to be deprived of it whether he likes it 
or not. 

2851. Mr, Muliiolland. — I find the Commis. 
sioners reported as folloAvs :~ 

“ In respect to the Grand Canal Company, we find from 
an inspection of their accounts that their expenditure has 
hitherto much exceeded their receipts.” 

Therefore there was no income to form a basis of 
compensation to the Canal Company, but Avith regard 
to the Limerick Navigation Company, there was an 
income to form a basis of compensation ? — The income 
was £300 a year. 

2852. They must have paid interest besides ? — I 
cannot toll whether they paid interest. 

2853. Colonel Nolan. — May I ask you is the navi- 
gation of Lough Derg sensibly more dangerous than 
that of Lough Eee? — A great deal. Mr. Bateman's 
evidence was very strong upon that point. It must 
be remembei-ed that Lough Derg is eleven miles 
across, wliile Lough Eee is only three. Mr. Bateman 
was asked this question when giving evidence before 
Lord Clanricarde’s Committee in 1865 ; — 

“ You think it is necessary to maintain such a depth 
throughout the navigation as six feet and five feet and a half? 
Ajwicer.— Yes, I think so. I think that the peculiarity of 
the Shannon at that portion of it is such that a considerable 
depth of wafer is required ; owing to so large a portion of 
the whole being lake navigation, you must have vessels 
drawing a depth of water that will suit the navigation. 

“ Uo you think it would be safe and expedient to employ 
boats drawing much less than six feet when they have to 
navigate those large loughs, like Lough Derg? Aiifwer.^ 
I haye never considered it, but I think not. It has never 
formed part of my duty to consider that, but I should prefer 
that the navigation should not be reduced below six feet. 

“ Upon what do you found that opinion ; can you name 
any lake in the world on which boats n.avigate not less than 
six feet ? Answer. — It depends a good deal upon the size 
of the vessel ; a small vessel would not require so much." 

2854. Colonel Nolan. — Are your boats ever more 
than two miles from land when navigating Lough 
Perg? — I suppose they are, but I cannot answer that 
question positively. You can get that information 
probably from the master of the vessel. 

2856. Mr. Dickson. — Suppose the water was kept 
at a uniform depth of 6 feet at Killaloe, Avould you 
have anything to complain of? — We would have to 
complain if it went below 6 feet at intei-mediate 
stations— it should be kept up to 6 feet at Meeliok. _ 

2856. Do I understand your opinion to be that if 
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the depth were kept at 6 feet at Killaloe it would be 
less than 6 feet at Meelick 1 — I think it would. 

2857. Chairman. — I thought you said 6 feet 3 
inches was the draught of your boats 1 — That is the 
maximum draught when loaded and going at full 
speed. 'W’e are content u-ith the navigation as it is. 

2858. We are quite aware of that j but when we 
visited Killaloe, a few days ago, we found 8 feet of 
water there, throwing 2 feet 10 inches of water on the 
adjoining lands. If the depth were reduced to 6 feet, 
thus relieving the lands to the extent of 2 feet from 
flooding, would that depth of water satisfy the require- 
ments of your companyl — We would be satisfied with 
6 feet if we had it evei-ywhere along' -the line. It is 
not more than that in some parts of the navigation at 
present. 

2859. Mr. Dickson. — You would have notliing to 
complain of if the 'water was kept at 6 feet? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

2860. Ohaiesian.- — We have the duty imposed on 
US under this Commission of deciding whether it is 
necessary for the purposes of na'vigation that the water 
should be kept even as high as 6 feet. If it is shown 
to us that boats are navigating otlier lakes equally 
dangerous ■with Lough Derg — in fact, a gi-eat deal 
more so (as I can say of my own knowledge) -with 
2 feet less draught of water, you cannot expect us to 
report that, in our opinion, the water should be kept 
up 2 feet higher, than necessary, to the prejudice of 
the drainage of the country 1 — I wish, upon that subject, 
that the Commission would read tlie evidence given by 
Mr. Bateman before Lord Glanricarde’s Committee. 
I have only read a small portion of it. 

2861. Colonel Nolan. — Why do you consider Mr. 
Bateman an authority upon a question of navigation 1 
—Mr. Bateman was a firstolass engineer, and was sent 
over to inspect the Shannon for the express purpose of 
giving evidence upon it — he is considered one of the 
highest authorities on wa'ter na'vigation. 

2862. He was an eminent hydraulic engineer, but 
notanavigator ; does not he say himself, in the course 
of his evidence, that he knows nothing about it ? — I 
don’t think lie says that. 

2863. Chairman. — Surely an engineer is not a man 
to give an opinion as to the safety of boats going across 
the water — it is entirely a question of navigation 1 — 

I wish you would read his evidence, for he gives the 
reasons for his opinion. 

2864. Mr. Dickson. — The whole question is the 
construction of the boats? — No doubt, hut as the 
ChaiiToan has refeiTed to the navigation of other lakes 
and rivers — such as Lake Huron and the Seine — on 
which boats of less draught than 6 feet are employed, 
it must be remembered that, as Mr. Bateman observes 
in this evidence, the boats that navigate Lake Huron 
and tlie Seine can be built of any length 'tliey please, 
whereas our boats cannot be more than 72 feet. 

2865. Mr. Mulholland. — Why is that? — Because 
they can’t go down the locks if they were a greater 
len^h. 

2866. I can assure you it is not a question of length 
so much as breadth. You can diminish the draught of 
a vessel safely if you make her broad ? — Our boats are_ 
pretty broad. You have to remember that between 
Killdoe and Limerick there are tweh'e locks. 

Chairman. — Mr, Mulholland, who is a gentleman of 
nautical skill and knowledge tells you that it is not 
the length, but the breath of the vessel that is impor- 
tant, and that by making her broad you may safely 
reduce the draught 1 — The locks would scarcely ad- 
mit wider boats than we have. The width of our 
locks is only 15 feet 3 inches. ■ 

2868. is the width of your boats ? — Thirteen 
feet six inches. 

2869. Colonel Nolan. — Do your boats cany deck 
cargoes ? — Seldom any. 

2870. Was there not a deck cargo on the vessels 
we met the other day ? — I do not know. 

2871. Mr. Dickson; — Can you tell what is the 
depth of water on the Royal Canal ? — It is rather 
more than' ours ; it is 5 feet 6 inches, I think. 



2872. Do you know what the width of the Victoria 
lock is ? — I understand it is 40 feet wide. 

2873. Mr. Tottenham. — Do you know the draught 
of the boats not belonging to your company that 
navigate the Shannon? — I do not. 

2874. Lord Mosteagle. — Those of the boats navi- 
gating the Shannon which also ply on the canal must 
draw only 4 feet 6 inches of water? — Yes, of course 
they cannot load to more than that. 

2875. Do those boats go on Lough Derg? — No. 

2876. Don’t they go from Killaloe to Limerick ? — • 
Very seldom. Of course our barges go to Limerick, 
hut tliat is in tow of the steamers. Mr. Waller has a 
steamer of his own with which he tows his barges. 

2877. Still those' steamers and barges belonging to 
other parties are smaller tlian yours and have a less 
draught of water ? — I think his steamer is somewhat 
smaller than ours. 

2878. Mr. Greene. — During the summer on Lough 
Derg have you any difficulty in na'vigatiug, when the 
water is low ? — Sometimes there is not enough ■water, 
but very seldom. 

2879. Colonel Nolan. — Can you tell us the date 
your steamers were built ? — I think about 1865 — fif- 
teen years ago. 

2880. General Dickens. — Are tlie locks below 
Killaloe smaller than those above Killaloe ? — Yes, 
very much smaller. 

2881. What is the width of those locks? — Fifteen 
feet three inches. 

2882. Colonel Nolan. — Do the steamers go into 

them? — Tiieydo. ' 

2883. The barges can be 'towed on the canal, I 
suppose? — Yes. 

2884. If you adopted the plan of towing all along 
the navigation instead of using steamers for convey- 
ing cargo, you could manage with a less draught of 
water ?— We could, but it would-be more expensive. 

2885. Where are your cargoes transhipped at pre- 
sent? — At Shannon Harbour. 

2886. Into the steamers ? — Yea. 

2887. If the cargoes were brought down in barges, 
and towed all along the line, they would not have to 
be transhipped 1 — No. . We used to do it in that way 
— taking ^e barges in tow to Limerick, but we found 
it too expensive — the journey took too much time. 

2888. How did you manage with your barges when 
they got to the canal near Limerick? — They were 
towed by horses part of the -way. 

2889. Could you not get your traffic carried in that 
way now, and by having a broader steamer — say 25 
feet broad on the lakes — and by towing the barges 
do'wn, without transhipment, na'vigate the Shannon 
with a less draught of water ? — It would be more ex- 
j)enaive. 

2890. Could you give us an estimate what the ad- 
ditional expense would be ? — I could not. 

2891. There would be no objection to that plan on 
the score of safety ? — I think not. It would be a re- 
vival of the old system wliich we found so expensive 
that we had to give it up. I wish to mention that 
after a good deal of discussion the select committee of 
the House of Lords in 1865 agreed to report as 
follows : — 

“ That although the navigation of the Shannon has not 
proved of the value anticipated -^vlien the Act 2 & 3 
"\'ictoria, cap. 6, ■was passed, especially to the counties 
adjacent to the river, it is of considerable importance ; and 
in any further works that may be undertaken, due care 
should be taken to pro'vide sufficient depth of water for 
the proper maintenance of the navigation.” 

2892. What is the date of that report? — 1865 ; 
and in looking at the minutes of their proceedings I 
find there was discussion whether the word “ consider- 
able ” should remain in tlie sentence or not, but on a 
division it was carried by a large majority that the 
word should remain. It was proposed by Viscount 
Clancai-tyto leave out the word “ considerable,” but 
it was resolved by a majority of six to three to retain 
the word. There is another part of the repoi-t which 
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shows what the opinion of the committee was with 
regard to the Canal Company : — 

“That it is not desirahle that the execution of fm-ther 
works on the Shannon should be entrusted to Commis- 
sioners acting under the direction and on the responsibility 
of her Majesty’s Government, but ought rather to be con- 
fided to a Board of Trustees representing the persons in- 
terested, including the Canal Company, with one member 
named by the Government." 

They were so impressed with the way in which we had 
been treated by the former commission and with the 
way in which the navigation had been neglected, that 
they recommended that it should be taken out of the 
hands of the Government and placed under the control 
of a board of tnistees representing the persons in- 
terested — including the Canal Company. 

2893. Chairman — Touare not reading now 1 — ^No, 
but that was what the committee recommended. 

2894. Colonel Nolan. — Could you prepare for us an 
estimate showing the difference of expense between 
the old system of towing your barges and the new 
system of conveying your goods in steamers 1 — I could 
of course. But I wish to point out that the system 
of towing barges is dangerous in bad weather, because 



if a steamer was on Lough Derg with two or three 
barges iu tow in rough weather, it might be very 
dangerous indeed. In fact it could not be attempted 
except in favourable weather. 

2895. Lid I understand you to say that £14,000 
was the nett produce of the traffic last year 1 — No, the 
nett receipts from our own trade — the trade of our 
own boats. We had a large amount for tolls from 
boats of other parties. 

2896. £14,000 was the amount of the nett earnings 
from freight 1 — Yes, the nett produce of our own carry- 
ing trade. 

2897. Mr. Greene.— Do you know of any instance 
during last year when the traffic was interrupted on 
Lough Derg when the water was low? — No, not on 
Lough Derg, but our boats have got the bottom some- 
times elsewhere. 

2898. Mr. Dickson. — Where was the traffic inter- 
rupted from want of water ? — At Shannon Harbour. 
You will have one of the masters of our steamers 
before you to-day, and he can answer those questions 
more accurately than I can. 

[The witness handed in the following documents] : — 



Shannon Trade.— Including Limerick, Portumna, Banagher, Shannon Harbour, Athlone, 

naTn-i^V-nn-ShfiTmoTi- 
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1871. 


1872. 


1873. 




..7., 


Outwards, 

Intermediate, .... 


12,512 

6|940 


12,981 

7,418 

7,450 


12,582 

5,748 

6,996 


13,378 

6,279 

6,523 


16.447 

7,938 

6,632 


Total. . . . 


26,7;i9 


27,849 


25,326 


26,180 


31.007 


Tolls Paid 

Freights Received, . 


£ s. d. 
687 16 11 
10.313 U U 


£ s. d. 
783 8 9 
11,739 13 10 


£ !. d 
907 16 9 
11,084 16 6 


£ s. <f. 
931 15 8 
12,081 2' 1 


£ 3. d. 

1,116 0 7 
14,487 14 6 


— 


1.7.. 


1877. 




1879. 


1890. 


Outwards, .... 


IS',120 

7,244 

6,789 


22,417 

5,648 

6,185 


22,710 
5,970 
5,285 • 


20,068 

5,155 

5,919 


19,929 

5,039 

5,244 


Total, . 


32,153 


34,250 


33,965 


31,142 


30,212 


Tolls Paid 

Freights Received, . 


£ ». d. 
1,168 11 6 
15,656 13 9 


£ s. d. 
1,160 12 7 
16,938 1'4 10 


£ 1. d. 

1,115 9 0 
16,322 9 9 


£ s. d. 
1,023 11 1 
13,882 4 4 


£ 1. d. 
1,012 19 1 
13,530 6 9 



♦ ThB Binaghor DisUlIorr w: 

1871. 



Iswauds. 

Ganeral Merchandise, 



Guano. 

Cement. 

Coals. 

Potatoes and Grain. 



Porter, 10,34] tons. 
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Hr. James Bartos, c.e., called and further examined. Dc»Lni. 

Oel, 1. 18*1 

iJ899- CHArRMAN. You attend here for the purpose as far as the question of drainage is concerned, the 

of offering some further evidence -with regard to the lowering of the weir two feet at Portna would practi- Mr. James 
Power Bannl Yes. cally accomplish the same result in the time of high ” 

2900. What furtherevidence do you wish to give? — floods. Tliere is, therefore, no good case for the re- 

Since giving my former evidence before you, Ihavecom- moval of the navigation for drainage purposes. There 

oleted an examination of the Lower Bann. First, for then comes another important question in connection 

tie purpose of ascertaining for the trustees of the with the abandonment of the navigation. It is this, 

navigation of the Lower Bann what excavations sliould It seems to have been decided by counsel's opinion, as 

be carried out by them to put the river and navigation I think was mentioned before the Commission here, 

channel in as good a position as when entrusted to that the Lower Bann Navigation Trust is responsible 

them in 1859, when the works were completed. The to maintain the whole of tlie river between Lough 

results of that examination are given in the printed Neagh and the sea for tlie purposes of drainage — that 

report, dated July 30th, 1881, submitted herewith, is to say, they are responsible out of tne funds entrusted 

and of which I beg to hand in a few copies for the to them to maintain not only the navigation channel, 

members of the Commission.* The cost of the works but to keep the river in as good and clean a condition 

for which the trustees are responsible I estimate at as it was left in by the Board of Works at the time of 

579 10s. 2d. I have secondly examined into the the completion of the drainage works, and therefore it 

question of the flooding of the lands around and above would press very heavily and unfairly on those 

Lough Neagh, and the possibility of relieving them at interested in flooded lands to abandon the navigation, 

a moderate cost, either by the abandonment of the because practically, as far as the Lower Bann is con- 

navigation or its modification in such a way as to .cerned, the maintenance of that river is not borne by 

render the relief of the lands less expensive. I have the proprietors of flooded lands, but by the portions of 

prepared, and beg to produce for the information of the the counties which are liable to the navigation fund. 

Commission, sections and cross-sections of tlie river This point, I believe, has not been mentioned to the 

throughout, which have shown upon them the channels Commission before. I did not understand it myself 
—firstly, as designed by the Board of Works; se- until I came to investigate the question in connection 
condly, as they are now ; thirdly, as nearly as can be, with the works to be done for the Navigation Trust, 
what the channels were as carried out, and which the It seems strange, no doubt, that the maintenance of the 
Navigation Trust should restore ; and fourthly, drainage channels is put upon the Navigation Trust, 
channels which, if excavated, would, in my opinion, but such it appears is the law. 

give valuable relief to all the lands affected by the lake 2901. Do I understand your argument to be this ; 
levels, and partially to the lower river lands. The that certain districts surrounding the Bann, were 
recorded registries of water level at Toome and Portna expected, at the time the navigation works were 
show that ^e amount of flood water is much higher entered on, to be benefited by that navigation, and, 
than tliat estimated by Mr. M‘Mahon, and I am of therefore, were compelled to contribute to the expenses 
opinion that floods of 585,000 cubic feet per minute — that incidentally the navigation expenses included 
at Toome, and 620,000 cubic feet per minute at Cutts, certain expenses for drainage — that it has since turned 
arc the limit which should be provided for, and that out that those districts are not at all bejiefited by the 
these are only exceeded once in several years. 1 am navigation, but you propose that they should not be 
of opinion and can explain how the maintenance by the relieved on that account from the expenses to which 
counties of Londonderry and Antrim of the Lower they are liable for navigation purposes, because if that 
Bann navigation can be done at a very small sum, if were done the drainage expenses would fall on other 
the whole of the drainage and navigation works were people altogether — in fact, would fall upon the people 
merged under one Board — thatis to say, in this printed who naturally ought to pay for it— is that your argu- 
report which I have handed in I suggested to the ment? — No — I am very glad you have put it in that 
Trustees of the Navigation that it would be very im- way, because that is not what I meant, 
portant to have the Board amalgamated under one 2902. Mr. Greese. — Y ou propose to lower the 
control, and that economy would be the result. In weirs two feet 1 — Yes, to reduce the deptli from eight 
fact the same dredging at^ which would be necessary feet to six feet. I think by reducing the level to that 
for the purpose of the drainage of the Lower Bann extent you will be able to accomplish a great deal for 
could maintain the navigation channel without any the whole distiict in the way of drainage. But with 
increased cost, The remainder of the expense of the regard to the question which the chairman has put to 
navigation would then be the maintenance of the five me — my argument is not exactly as he put it — it is 

lakes Toome, Portna, Carnroe, Movanagher, and the rather this — that when the whole works were carried 

Cutts and in my opinion these could be maintained out by the Board of Works in 1859 it seems that at 

at a moderate expense by arrangements which I need the conclusion of them they dealt with the whole 
not go into in detail here. But the impoi-tant ques- matter as equitably as they could in aj)portioning the 
tion with reference to the abandonment of the naviga- expense upon the different interests concerned. It 
tion is gone into in the report, and I may explain it was evidently a question of some degree of complica- 
shortly here. 1 have investigated the case of an ordi- tion how far those interests were interwoven and what 
narily high winter flood — tliat is to say, such a high .they appear to have done was this : to have relieved 
winter flood as may he expected to occur almost every the counties of a very considerable amount of the 
year. When that flood is investigated carefully the capital expended ; and whether the amount of relief 
result of the levels shows that the entire removal of so given was one of the elements in tlie determination 
the weir at Portna, which is the one immediately .that the counties were in the future to maintain the 
below Lough Beg, and the one which, in fact, princi- river or not, I, of course, cannot say, but I find on 
pally controls Lough Neagh — I find that the total reference to the Award that much more than half of 
removal of that weir, or the lowering of it two feet, the capital sum expended was taken off by Govern- 
would give practically the same result a few miles ment, and a very moderate amount — I think ^£30,000 
above Portna. The lowering of Portna weir two feet out of .£108,000 was put upon the counties. Under 
would effect a lowering of Bood level at Portglenone these circumstances, when dealing with the whole 
of one foot, provided the channel below the fall was so question of the maintenance of the river as well for 
far cleared as to prevent the weir being drained, which drainage as for navigation purposes, it was considered 
would seem easily accomplished. Again, if Portna a fair and right thing to put it all upon the counties, 
weir was removed entirely and the locks, the result in That was considered to be the proper thing to do, and 
the same flood at Poi-tglenone by calculation comes the amount to be put upon the counties was then 
out as nearly as possible the same level. Therefore, adjudicated — and it having been adjudicated then, 

• See Appendix. 
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the owners and occupiers of the lands had a certain 
definite responsibility from that time, and they were 
subject to a certain definite amount of taxation — but 
that arrangement would be altered entirely if the 
navigation were taken away, because the maintenance 
of the river would thenceforward have to be borne by 
the owners of the flooded lands, which would bear 
hardly on them. 

2903. I think that the hardship of the present 
arrangement is still greater on the navigation area, 
because they were supposed to derive some benefit 
from the -navigation, and -were charged accordingly, 
but now it turns out as far as my judgment goes that 
they derive absolutely no benefit? — That may be j but 
I wish .to point out that there is no useful object to 
be gained by abandoning the navigation. 

• • 2904. I am not talking of the abandonment of the 
navigation, but of -the benefit conferred on the sur- 
rounding districts. You won’t say that a district 
derives any- benefit from a- navigation which only 
produces £50 a year in -tolls? — They may derive con- 
siderable benefit from it at a future time. 

2905. We can’t discount the future — we are dealing 
with the present ? — You do discount the future when 
you propose to abandon the navigation. 

2906. We have not said that we are going to 
abandon the -navigation ? — I don’t say that the Com- 
missioners are going to do it, but it is proposed by 
other parties. • I was only looking at the matter in 
that point of view. 

2907. Mr. Dickson. — T here was practically no 
navigation on the Lower Bann even before the Derry 
Central Railway was opened for traffic ? — There was 
very little, no doubt. 

2908. Don’t you think it will be even less now, 
that the -railway has been opened? — Well, it can 
hardly be less-than nothing. I quite admit that there 
is very little -navigation on the river at present. 

2909. The navigation has been maintained at a cost 
to the ratepayers of from £1,200 to £1,300 a year for 
•the last twenty years — for which they get practically 
no benefit ? — I don’t think it costs so much as that — 
I think it is about £730 or £740. 

. 2910, -The figures that we had before us showed 
the expense in one year amounted to £1,300? — I 
"think Mr. Crookshank stated to me that the average 
was £740 a year. 

2911. Chairman. — W ho is Mr. Crookshank? — He 
is the Secretary- to the Trustees of the Lower Bann 
Navigation. The annual cost as he stated to me is on 
an average £740. 

2912. Mr. Dickson. — I have before me the evidence 
of the Superindentent of the Lower Bann Navigation 
— he says that for the year from January, 1878 to 
January, 1879, the expenses were £1,267 10s., and 
that the average is £1,100 a year ? — I asked some of 
the Commissioners as well as Mr. Crookshank, and 
their account agreed with his. 

2913. Suppose you are right, and that the cost 
is only £740 a year, do you think it a fair charge 
to make upon the ratepayers to make them pay 
£740 a year for a navigation that has not been 
used for the last quarter of a century, and that there 

is very little probability will ever be of any use 1 

My impression is that that amount is not necessary 
to be expended in the future. I have already said 
that if the three Boards were merged into one, the 
excavations which cause two-thirds ofthe whole expen- 
diture would not cost at all so much in future — that 
is to say they could be so carried out by the new Board 
that there would be no greater expense incurred for 
the maintenance of the navigation than would be 
necessaiy for the maintenance of the drainage. 

2914. Colonel Nolan, — D o you mean to say that if 
you combine the two objects of navigation and drainage 
the two together will not cost more than draining 
simply in any river in the world ? — I mean to say that 
in the case of the Lower Bann, having regard to the 
present state of the river, and the works that have to 
be accomplished, that if those works were carried out 
the cost would be nearly the same to excavate the 



channels and keep them clear for the purposes of 
drainage as for fiie purposes of navigation. 

2915. Mr. Dickson. — Suppose the works were done 

would you not still have an expense of £700 a year for 
maintenance of the Channel, maintenance of locks 
payment of lock keepers and navigation staff, ar[(j 
other expenses ? — I tliiuk that if the three Boards were 
combined that expense might be minimised and that 
it would become a very small amount indeed. The 
only extra expense on account of the navigation would 
be the lock keepers. 

2916. Chairman. — ^Whatever the amount, the rate- 
payers would have to pay it? — Yes. 

2917. -'Why should they be asked to pay for what 
brings them in nothing? — My opinion is that it brings, 
them in something. 

2918. Lord Mokteagle. — Do you mean to say that 
the lock keepers should maintain the channel?— -No • 
I said that the lock keepers were in fact the only 
persons as far as I could see whom it would be neces- 
sary to employ for the purposes of the navigation, 

2919. But the look keepers would be an extra 
expense? — No doubt, but tie excavations necessary 
for drainage would also maintain the navigation. 

2920. Mr. Dickson. — The substance of the evidence 
you wish to put before us is, that the works on the 
Lower Bann may be so managed that the navigation 
shall not interfere with the drainage? — Yes. 

2921. You say the present depth is eight feet? — Yes. 

2922. And you propose to reduce it to six feet?— 
Yes. 

2923. You also propose to sluice the weirs? — I do. 

2924. Which weirs ? — At Toome and probably at 
Cutte. 

2925. Not at Portna ? — No. 

2926. What would be the "use of sluicing the weir 
at Toome when it is drowned during nearly all the 
■winter ?-— To increase the area of the channel through 
that weir and so permit the exit of a larger volume 
of water. 

2927. And you say by reducing the depth to six 
feet you would preserve the navigation and also 
provide for drainage ?— Yes. 

2928. How is it you do not treat a weir in the same 
way as a shoal. You say tlie weir is eight feet high 
and you propose to reduce it to six feet?— Yes. 

2929. Suppose, instead of it being a weir it was a 
shoal, and that you had a shoal in the river, eight feet 
high, do you mean to say that cutting two feet off the 
top of the shoal would be the same thing as if it was 
altogether removed? — Under certain circumstances it 
would. It requires a careful analysis of the circum- 
stances to say to what extent the removal of two feet 
would affectthelevels. You can of course understondfor 
instance that if you remove aweir or shoal it will only 
affect the river for a certaiu distance above and below it. 

2930. Colonel Nolan. — Isupposeyou are acquainted 
with some of the people on the banks of the Lo^ye^ 
Bann 1 — I know some of them. 

2931. Do they think the navigation interferes with 
the drainage? — I dare say they do. 

2932. Do you know one farmer on the banks ofthe 
river who does not hold that opinion? — I don't 
know. 

2933. Do you know one farmer in that locality who 
would wish the navigation of the Lower Bann to be 
preserved? — My answer to that is, that the opinion of 
a farmer as to how far he is affected by the works on 
the Bann is of no authority as against the opinion of 
a man who has investigated tJ'.e subject- A man may 
imagine that the flooding of his land is due to a certain 
cause, and that the removal of that cause will relieve 
his land, when in point of fact it is nothing of the sort. 
Another statement with regard to the navigation is I 
think important to remember — that as long as it is 
preserved it will be a lever to keep down the railway 
fares and to prevent their being excessive. As long 
as the railway companies have to compete with water 
can-iage, freights will be moderate ; remove the navi- 
gation and you give them a monopoly, of which they 
■will take advantage hy raising their charges. 
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2934. Chairman. — Do you think it fair or just to 
{ax the inhabitants of a particular district for the 
purpose of keeping down the railway fares through the 
country? — No, not as a general principle; but after 
jtll the taxation necessary for preserving the navigation 
is very slight. One halfpenny in the pound on the 
portions of the Derry district subject to assessment 
produces £340. 

* 2935. Yes, but jieople don’t like to pay even a 
halfpenny in the porrnd, if they get nothing for it 1 — 
That is just what I deny. I say they do get something 
for it, but in point of fact I merely came here to place- 
a statement before you, not to give you any opinion of 
my own as to the expediency of it. "What I wish to 
state is, that by lowering the levels two feet, and by 
sluicing the weirs in the way I have pointed out in 
the report, I think the drainage will be provided .for, 
and at the same time the navigation would be pre-. 
served, and the whole question resolves itself into this 
_is it worth while to pay a tax of one halfpenny or a 
penny in the pound for that object ? I have gone into 
the question whether besides the lowering of the weirs, 
anyplan can be devised at a reasonable expense, which 
rrould relieve the flooded lands around and above 
Lough NeagL Of course this goes beyond the 



question of navigation altogether : but 1 am pleased 
to find that it can be accomplished at a moderate 
expense, so as to give relief to the whole upper district 
of Lough Neagh. It would appear to me to be impor- 
tant to have a new Board constituted to take up the 
whole question ; and I believe that such a Board would 
find that the difference of expenditure, whether they 
maintained the navigation or not, would not he very 
serious. It would he comparatively small ; and I do 
think it would be against the interest of those who are 
interested in the drainage of flooded lands, and who 
are the parties that want riie navigation to he removed, 
it would really be against their interests to abandon 
the navigation at the present time. 

2936. Colonel Nolan. — Have you read the evidence 
of some of the farmers occupying lands along the 
Lower Bann? — I have. 

2937. Is it not the fact that they have stated their 
willingness to form a drainage hoard, and to drain the 
district, if there was no navigation? — I believe some 
individuals have said so, hut I do not think as a body 
that they would do it. I doubt it very much. 

2938. Are the witnesses who have been examined 
fair representatives of the farmers of the Lower Bann 1 
— I don’t think they are. 



Mr. Cecil Whyte examined. 



2939. Chairman. — Where do you reside? — ^At 
Carrick-on-Shannon. 

2940. Are you a proprietor of lands on the river ? — 
I am. 

2941. You can tell us something about the way in 
wMch the lands adjoining the Shannon are affected by 
floods? — I can. During the spring and autumn we 
BQstain very heavy losses annually. I should say 
within an area of ten miles from Carrick the annu^ 
loss is something like £10,000. I am certain that in 
fljat statement I am short of the mark. 

2942. How do you think that state of things could 
be remedied? — My belief is that the hew system of 
sluices will be a great benefit to that distaict. 

2943. You refer to the sluices' which’the Board of 
Works are putting in the weirs along the Lower 
Shannon? — Yes — especially in -Jamestown weir. I 
think it will he a great benefit. 

2944. Mr. Diceson.— Your experience as to the 
flooding has reference to the lands above Jamestown 
weir? — ^Yes. 

2945. You have inquired fully into the question, I 
believe? — I have. I have taken a very deep interest 
in the matter. 

2956. Have you gone into the figures as to the area 
flooded and so on ? — Well I have, but I could not give 
them to you from recollection. 

2957. Could you tell us approximately the area of 
the lands that are affected by the winter floods above 
Jamestown weir? — No, notfrom recollection. I think 
the main question for the Commission to consider with 
regard to the Shannon above Jamestown weir is, what 
height of water is absolutely necessary for navigation 
purposes. I may observe that the navigation in that 
part of the river is nil at present. With the excep- 
tion of Mr. Waller’s boats there is no traffic there. 
Now, the fall upon the reach of the Shannon between 
Battle Bridge and Jamestown is very slight — only 
eight or nine inches, though the distance is eleven 
miles. There is an immense volume of water poured 
down from Lough Allen, and the flatness of the 
country is such that, if the navigation is ordinarily 
kept up to six feet, there must always- be floods in 
rainy weather. My contention- is that it is -quite 
unnecessary to keep up a six feet navigation for I 
understand that at the Dnimleague lock, through 
which the boats have to pass, the greatest height of the 
■water is five feet. 

2958. Do you know what depth of water Mr. 
Waller’s boats draw? — Four and a half feet is all that 
u guaranteed to any boat on the Shannon. 



2959. Guaranteed by what? — By the Board of 
Trade. 

2960. ’ Where is Dromleague lock? — It is half-way 
between Battle Bridge and Lough Allen. 

2961. What do you say the height of the water on 
that lock is? — Only five feet, if it is as much. 

2962. The depth of water upon that reach of the 
Shannon which is maintained at present is six feet 
Yes. 

2963. And your idea is that if it was reduced a 
foot it would materially benefit the lands above? — 
Yes, I think it would be a great benefit to the district. 

2964. And so far as you know it would be no injury 
to the navigation? — None, in my opinion. I am 
informed that 4^ feet of water is all that is guaranteed 
for any boat on the Shannon. 

2965. Have you considered the present sluices which 
are being put on the Jamestown weir? — I have. I 
think they will he of great benefit indeed. 

2966. As far as you can form an opinion do you 
thin k tliey will have the effect of carrying off the 
winter floods? — I think they will, except in sudden 
and heavy falls of rain. The fall from Battle Bridge 
to Jamestown is so slight and the volume of water 
poured in from Lough Allen is so enormous ; and 
besides the water from Lough Allen there is also the 
Boyle which also drains a very large extent of country 
— the result is that in wet weather a heavy volume of 
water is poured there suddenly, and the sudden rise 
throws it hack on the lands on either side, whereas 
with the sluice gates which they are putting on the 
weirs, and by reducing the level to five feet, I think 
it would answer all purposes for the present. 

2967. Is there any of the land along that portion of 
the Shannon that is benefited by the winter floods ? — 
Not that I know of. 

2968. Colonel Nolan.— The lands are meadowed, I 
suppose ? — Yes ; and the grass is coarse in consequence 
of the floods. 

2969. What rent is got for those lands? — That 
varies very much. It depends partly on whether the 
lands are let by a landlord or by a tenant farmer in 
conacre. When by a tenant farmer £5 or £6 per acre 
is generally charged. 

2970. Is it meadowed every year? — It is, 

2971. Are there in that district 500 aci-es of land 
that are meadowed every year ? — I should say there 

2972. Close to the Shannon? — Yes, I should say so. 

2973. Is that attributable to the irrigation in the 
printer? — I should say not. 
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2974. Would it give as mucli meadow if it were not 
flooded in the winter? — I should think it would give 
better. I never a.sked the question, but that is my 
own opinion. 

2975. Have you ever looked at the water meadows 
near Meelick, and that pact of the Shannon 1 — No'; I 
have heard of them, of course, but I have not seen 
them. We have nothing of that kind in our district 

2976. Generally .speaking, would you complain of 
the winter floods if you could be relieved from flooding 
in the autumn and spring ? -No ; the floods we dread 
most are those in spring, and just before the potatoes 
are dug. 

2977. What time in spring? — Generally in April 
tliere are heavy floods, and we would like also to be 
relieved from the floods in the autumn, which do a 
great deal of damagtf. The loss of hay and potatoes 
is often considerable in autumn. In my opinion the 
land about Garrick is not good for potato growing ; 
the farmers very often select low-lying lands for their 
potato crop, and, in consequence, they suffer very 
heavily indeed when those autumn floods come on. 

2978. What time of autumn would you say that 
the floods would cease to injure the farmers in that 
%vay ? — Not till September. 

2979. If you were freed from floods until October 
would you be satisfied ? — Yes, I think so ; we do not 
dread the winter floods so much. 

2980. Mr. ToTTESiiiVM. — As I understand you, 

there are four winter months during which the floods 
do but little damage? — Yes; 1 don’t think they do 
much damage in winter. • 

2981. Lord Monteagce. — D o you know if any por- 
tion of those lands along the Shannon, above James- 
town, were reclaimed in consequence of the navigation 
works? — A great portion of the lands have been re- 
claimed. They run the chances of the floods. 

2982. Can you tell whether the floods have been 
iacre:tsed or diminished since the navigation works ? — 
They have been considerably increased since the level 
was kept up to 6 feet. The natural flow of the river 
took away the floods to some extent in former times. 
The farmers attribute the floods of recent years 
entirely to tlie Jamestown weir. 

2983. I am informed that there are lands along that 
part of the Shannon which have been tOled since the 
navigation works were carried out, and which were 
never tilled before — is that so ? — I cannot answer that 
question of my own knowledge. 

2984. Mr. DiCKSO^f. — The tradition in the country 
is that the floods are higher now than they were forty 
years ago ? — Yes ; it is common sense when they have 
raised the level of the river to 6 feet instead of 4^, 
and ^v■llen they keep back the natural flow of the 
water, the result must be to increase the flooding. 

2985. Have any portions of the' channel about 
Jamestown been deepened within your memory ? — I 
have no recollection of any deepening of the channel 
about Jamestown. I think (now that you remind me) 
there was one place they deepened there. I recollect 
they had a drainage meeting at one time with the 
view of draining near Coote Hall, and I think it was 
mentioned tliat there was one cut deej>ened. 

2986. Have you heard any complaints of obstruc- 
tions in the channel between the head of the new 
canal, which leads down to the Jamestown lock, and 
the head of the new cut? — ^There is no navigation up 
Jamestown lock at all. 

2087. Are there any obstructions to the water? — • 
There are ; very considerable obstructions. There are 
two large rocks which Mr. Bateman recommended 
should be removed, and the channel widened between 
Jamestown Bridge and Jamestown weir. 

2988. Are there any piles, or obstructions of that 
chai-acter, left near the bridge itself? — Yes; the 
stanchions where the bridge was formerly, and also at 
Coote Hall, are left in the river still, and impede the 
water very much indeed. 

2989. Are those obstructions visible? — They are 
visible at Coote HiUI. I never wentxinder the bridge 



at Jamestown, and never saw them there — ^but it has 
been stated on several occasions that the obstruction 
exists. 

2990. In the case of lands cultivated for tillage, 
would the farmers wish the winter floods to be taken 
off before April? — Certainly; they begin preparing 
the ground for seed about March, and they often have 
to delay their sowing for a considerable time on account 
of the wet state of the land. 

2991. Should the water be off, if possible, by Feb- 
ruary ? — Certainly. In consequence of the floods the 
cultivation of the land is often delayed, as the water 
leave.s the land in such a wet state that they cannot 
dig it. 

2992. Mr. Dicksok. — In your opinion what re- 
duction of the present level would be sufficient to take 
off those injurious floods? — I think if the level was 
kept at 5 feet, with the present system of sluices, it 
would have that effect. 

2993. Would that be sufficient to thorough-drain 
all the lands above ? — I would not say that, but I think 
it would be sufficient to keep off floods. 

2994. But not to thorough-drain tlie land ? — Not to 
thorough-drain the land. In fact, I think it would be 
very difficult to thorough-drain that district it is so 
flat along tlie banks of the river. 

2995. Mr. Mulhollasd. — Ai-e there any obstnio- 
tions neai’ Battle Bridge ? — No, I think not ; but along 
all that part of the river the channel requires looking 
after, there is such a small fall. I do not know 
whether anyone has come here from Dmmshambo to 
give evidence ; they complain bitterly at Drumshambo 
that certain deepening works which were to have been 
done were not carried out. 

2996. Lord Monteagle. — The object of those- 
works was to relieve Lough Allen ? — I fancy so, but 
I do not know that part of the country sufficiently to 
give evidence with regard to it. 

2997. Chairman. — The upshot of your evidenced 
that there are great losses occasioned by the high 
floods about Carrick-on-Shannon — that the system of 
sluices now being caiTied out you think will to a great 
extent cany away those floods, and prevent that 
damage, and in your opinion it would be impossible 
to carry out any system of works which would 
thorough-drain that part of the country? — Yes, but I 
also think you should reduce the level to five feet 
The navigation does not require more than that. 

2998. Mr. Dickson. — If the water was kept at six 
feet, would the works which are now in progress, in 
your opinion, save you from injurious floods ? — "We 
would rather it was reduced to five feet. As I men- 
tioned before, the immense volume of water from the 
Boyle river to Lough Allen, and the very slight fall 
there is from Battle Bridge to Jamestown -weir, 
renders it most important to keep the water as low as 
practicable, and 1 think it would be very desirable to 
reduce the level to five feet. 

2999. If it was kept at six would you be satisfied? 
— No, I am afraid we would grumble still. 

3000. Colonel Nol an. — You want to get off as much 
water as possible? — I do. We grumble at six feet; 
we say such a depth of water is unnecessary ; 'we 
would wish it to be reduced a foot. 

3001. You know, Isuppose, most of the proprietors 
of land in that district? — I do. 

3002. And are you sure there is no movement on 
the part of the occupiers of water meadows to preserve 
winter floods? — I am sure of it. We have had meet- 
ing after meeting for the purpose of sending forward 
applications to have the floods removed. 

3003. And in no case do they want to preserve the 
winter floods ? — No ; I never heard any of the farmers 
of our district take that view. 

3004. If those sluices were up how low do you 
think the water would fall : would there be t'wo feet 
of water over the sluices 1 — I think there would be 
three feet. 

3005. If these sluices were always up, you think 
there would be three feet of water over them? — I 
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think so. Of course I cannot give you a professional 
opinion on the matter, but I would say that would be 
the height over the sill. 

3006. Would that confer a great benefit, in your 
opinion 1 — I tliink it would confer an enormous 
benefit. I am sure I am within the truth when I say 
the annual loss of property caused by flooding is from 
£10,000 to £15,000 within an area of ten miles from 
Garrick. I think, however, that to make it tlioroughly 
effectual it would be necessary to widen the bridge at 
Jamestown and the cut above Jamestown weir. 

3007. If the navigation were given up do you think 
that the ratepayer in that district would be willing 
to form themselves into a drainage board and to 

maintain the drainage at their own expense ? That 

is a question I would not like to answer positively. 
I don’t think, from my experience of the people, that 
they are very willing to tax themselves. 

3008. General Dickeks. — Have you ever heard that 
Jamestown weir has been completely flooded in winter ? 
— Certainly. I have seen it. I have seen such a 
volume of water pouiing over it that you could not 
see the weir at all — it was drowned. 

3009. Lord Monteagle. — Have you seen the water 
so deep that you could sail a boat over it?— Yes - I 
was nearly carried over it one day. 

3010. Colonel Nolan. — You mentioned that meet- 
ings were held. Could you inform us what meetings 
have been held within the last few years on this subject? 
— We have had several meetings at different periods 
■within the last five yeai-s. Last year we had a meet- 
ing at Garrick in the courthouse. 

3011. Was it well attended? — It was fairly at- 
tended. Unfortunately we have only a few resident 
proprietors in the county Leitrim. 

3012. Did the tenants attend the meeting? Yes, 

there was a fair attendance of tenants. 

3013. Was there a fair representation of the land- 
lords ? — There were several agents, but not many pro- 
prietors ; only three or four landed proprietors at- 
tended. 

3014. Were the various interests represented at the 
meeting unanimous ? — They were unanimous in asking 
that the water should be lowered, and something done 
to Jamestown weir. 

3015. Have there been any resolutions passed by 
the local Boards of Guardians and other public bodies 
upon the subject? — Several. 

3016. Are they unanimous on the matter? — Yes. 



3017. Do you know anything about Mr. Waller's 
factory? — I have never seen it, but I have heard a 
good deal about it. He is doing, I believe, a very 
considerable trade. He is now, I understand, doing 
some trade in bringing back goods in bis boats up the 
Shannon. 

3018. Supposing the navigation was given up, 
what would be his position? — It would injure him of 
course, for he has no other means of getting his goods 
a'way except by water carriage, therefore it would 
injure him considerably to interfere ■with the naviga- 
tion. One of the reasons I ask to have the level 
reduced to five feet is that at Dromleague lock which 
is a good sized one, there is only five feet of water, 
and Waller’s boats must pass through that lock; con- 
sequently, reducing the navigation to five feet could 
make no difference as far as he is concerned. 

3019. Mr. Gkeene. — Is there any other person 
trading there besides Waller ? — Not one, except the 
canal boats. They come up occasionally to Garrick 
with flour. 

3020. Mr. Dickson. — Their vi.sits, I believe, are 
like angels’ ? — Yes, they are few and far between. 

3021. Colonel Nolan. — Is not Sligo the nearest sea- 
port for Carrick ? — It is. 

3022. What is the distance? — From Sligo to 
Carrick is thirty-seven miles. 

3023. Is not Sligo a good port? — It is a fair port 

3024. What size vessels can come into the harbour? 
— Good-sized vessels come in. Mr. Middleton im- 
ports ,a large quantity of American corn from Liver- 
pool. 

3025. To Sligo 1 — Yes, and he sends meal to Carrick 
by rail. 

3026. Are there not some mills at Ballisodare? 

Yes, there are large mills there. 

3027. "Where does Carrick get its flour from? 

Limerick principally ; and meal is sent from Sligo. 

3028. I suppose there is not much flour sent to 
Carrick from Sligo 1 — I think there aro two traders 
that get flour from Sligo. 

3029. Where aretlie Ballisodare mills? — Aboutsix 
miles from Sligo, on the Midland Great Western line. 

3030. Does Carrick procure any portion of its sup- 
plies from Ballisodare ?— Yes, Indian meal chiefly. Mr. 
Abraham O’Connor is the princii>al flour dealer in 
Can-ick, and he is supplied chiefly by the Messrs. 
Bussell, of Limerick. 
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—You reside at Cangort Pari 



3031. Chaibjian.- 
Roscrea ? — Yes. 

3032. You are interested in land close to th 
Shannon at Meelick ?— Yes ; between the head c 
Lough Derg and Meelick. 

you tell us generally what effect upo: 

the land you speak of is produced by the floods ? 

believe that the effect of the winter flood is beneficial 
but whenever a flcjod occurs in summer or during th 
line the grass is growing, or when cattle or hay ar 
on the land, it is disastrous. In 1879 a very heav 
flood occurred in the autumn, and thousands of ton 
ot hay were rendered utterly useless by one week’ 
week’s rain did the miscliief. 

OU34. General Dickens.— What time of the yea 
was that ?— It occurred in August. My father, wh 
h'ving, was very much interested in th^ 
Abject, and he drew up an illustrated pamphle 
showing the effects of that flood. 1 brought a fev 
copies of It witli me which, if you will allow me " 
nand in for the information of tlie Commissioners 
LWitness hands in some copies]. The lithographic 
“ tJiAt pamphlet were takei 

to com ; my father employed a photographei 

0 come down and take sketches of the actual state o 
the lands during the flood— in order to be able to laj 



before the eyes, as well as tlie ears of the public, an 
accurate representation of wliat actually occurred. ’ 

3035. Chairman. — You do not object to the winter 
floods?— No— I have always understood that they 
were unobjectionable. 

3036. Isityouropmionthattheyareofmuchbenefit? 

■ ■! unders^taiid that the deposit troiii tlieiu is beneficial 
as a fertilizer— perhaps the benefit conferred is not 
very great-still it is better to liave it tlian to be 
without it. 

3037. What you wish for is a power of regulating 
the floods ?— I believe so. That is what is now gene- 
rally considered desirable. 

3038. Do you know what depth of water on the 
sill of the weirs would satisfy the requirements you 
speak of ? — I think six feet — I have always understood 
tliat that would be quite sufficient for the purposes of 
navigation, and at the same time by keeping the level 
down to that, the floods would to a great extent be 
prevented. 

3039. That is just the question I was goino^ to ask 
you— you think that it is consistent with maintainincr 
the navigation to regulate the floods to the level you 
speak of ?— Yes, so I have always understood. Perhaps 
I may be excused for saying at the same time that, 
although of course, as a riparian proprietor, I am very 

0 
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much interested in the fertility of the lands not, being 
lessened in any way, still we are also interested in 
the highways not being interfered with more than 
is necessary ; and if we are to consider the Shannon 
as the great central highway of Ireland it is important 
that traffic should be encouraged on it instead of beiiig 
obstructed. I never heard that there was any material 
difficulty to be .encountered in regulating the water — 
or even supposing the height of the water was reduced 
to below six feet, I believe tliat is quite consistent 
with safe navigation. I have heard Lake Huron 
referred to — that the boats navigating it draw only 
four feet of water, and I believe on the Mississippi 
there are boats of a much lighter draught than six 
feet. 

3040. You have spoken of the Shannon as the great 
central highway of Inland ; do you reside near the 
Shannon! — Yes, within a few miles of it. 

3041. You are near enough to obtain the advantage 
of the highway i — Yes. 

3042. Do you, as a fact, obtain much advantage 
from it 1— Yes — I think to a certain extent we do, 
but it is hindered in many ways. I considered it is 
hindered by the Canal Company. 

3043. In wliat way!— They don’t encourage traffic 
in any way on it. Within the last few months I have 
had experience of that. I had a large plantation on 
the edge of the Shannon — I was anxious to ship a 
quantity of timber to England, and my plantation 
being within half a mile of the river, the Shannon 
was naturally the place to take it to. I applied to 
the Canal Company to know would they send their 
boats to a wharf alongside the river in a place where 
there was twelve feet depth of water, and where they 
would have no difficulty in taking a cargo — but they 
declined to go to any place, except to their regular 
station which was at Portumna, but that if I brought 
the timber to Portimma tliey would take it, and their 
charge would be 6s. per ton from that to Limerick. 
To bring the timber to Portumna would have involved 
my canying it up a steep hill, and five miles of road — 
so that it would cost 4s. a ton to deliver it at the 
Portumna station — this added to the Gs. would have 
made 10s. a ton for carrying the timber to Limerick^ — • 
a sum which was practically prohibitory. I, therefore, 
advertised, and endeavoured to find out if there was 
anybody else who would take the timber to Limerick 
at a cheaper rate. Sir. Waller is a connexion of 
mine, but he wa.s not able to undertake it at the time. 

I however succeeded in getting a boat to come to the 
wharf, and take the timber from that to Limerick for 
5s. per ton, and I believe it could be done cheaper if 
there was any kind of competition. I have been given 
to understand there is a combination between the ‘ 
railway and the canal companies which prevents their 
competing or interfering with each other in any way, 
and keeps up a certain rate of freights. Of course, if 
that is so, it is to the disadvantage of the public, and 
hinders traffic in many ways. I remember some years 
ago when returning from America I came back in an 
Inman steamer, which was loaded with hay to a large 
extent ; and it struck me that if a profit could be 
made by sending hay from America to England, as it 
is very cheap on the banka of the Shannon, a profit 
ought to be made by exporting it to England from 
there. I went into the question, but I ascertained 
that it would cost more, at the rate the companies were 
charging, to send hay to England from tho Shannon, 
than to bring it over from America. It is ten or 
twelve years ago since I made the calculation, but I 
believe 1 could give you the figures now. , 

3044. On the other hand it is only fair to the Oanal 
Company to say that if you wanted to send your 
timbei' by railway, you should bring it to the railway 
station ! — Certainly. 

3045. So that so far yoir are in no worse position 
with the canal than you would be in ■'vith the rail- 
way ? — Yes, but the Canal Company was in a worse 
position as regards me, for it would be no trouble to 
them to go out of their way, and take the timber at 



the wharf-T-they could have done that without the 
least difficulty — but it would have been impossible 
for the railway to do so. 

3046. You have been in America! — Yes — I 
travelled a good deal there. 

3047. Do you happen to know what is the draught 
of water of the boats that navigate the great lakes in 
America! — On the Mississippi, I believe 3 feet is the 
draught, but I am only speaking from memory. 

3048. Have you any notes that you could refer to! 
— No not with me. I think I have some at home • 
but I am under the impression that it is 3 feet. 

3049. Mr. Greene. — Are those steamboats ? — Yes 
— they are very large boats. The reason it is necessary 
that they should draw so little water is, that there 
are enormous quantities of deposit brought down every 
year by the snow from the mountains, and in conse- 
quence the whole bed of the Mississippi is constantly 
sliifting and changing. There are a number of sand 
bars which are continually changing their position 
from one part of the river to another, and in conse- 
quence the men on bear'd the boats are obliged to 
keep constantly sounding. 

3050. What is the tonnage of those vessels! — They 
are far larger than any boats in this country. 

3051. Although drawing only 3 feet of water! — 
Yes — ^they are like enormous barges with houses buUt 
on them. 

3052. Lord hIonteagle. — None of those steamers 
go through any lock — do they! — No — on the Mississippi 
there may be locks, but I am inclined to think there 
are not. 

3053. If they have not to traverse locks, they can 
make their vessels almost any length they like! — Yes ; 
but I think it is the width they rely upon more than 
anything else. 

3054. Colonel Nolan. — Can you tell us what the 
general feeling of the proprietors and tenants in your 
district is with regard to the winter floods ! — Some 
tinre ago there was a Commission of Inqrrii-y into that 
srrbject. The Commissioner's may remember there 
was a travelling Commission which visited various 
places along the Shannon. It was proposed to ex]rend 
a large sirm of money, but it ajipeared there would 
not be an adequate result from it, and the proposal 
was given up. I was preseirt at one of the meetings 
which was held at Banaglier. The general feeling on 
the part of proprietors and occupiers was in favour of 
the winter floods — tliat they were rather beneficial — 
but that at any cost' it was desirable to be relieved 
from the summer and autumn floods. 

3055. You have heard the evidence of Mr. Whyte 
— is there a similar wish in your district, to take off 

• as much water as possible ! — I have never heard that 
there was. 

3056. They would be content if the summer floods 
were removed! — I thiuk so. 

3057. What do you call summer floods? — Fiom 
March till November. 

3058. Mr. Dickson. — If the water was kept off 
during those months you think it might be allowed 
to remain during December, January, and February! 
— Yes — I think that would be sufficient. 

3059. Colonel Nolan. — Is there as much of that 
irrigated meadow land there as on tlie Galway portion 
of the river ! — I think there is even more. About 
Eyrecourt and Meeiick there is also a large quantity 
of callow land. I have heard the callow lands often 
refen-ed to by persons who have not studied tbe 
subject, and it has been described as desirable land 
for tillage. The opinion I have always heard ex- 
pressed by those conversant with the subject has been 
that it is much more valuable as grazing and meadow 
land, than for tillage. 

3060. Lord Monteagle. — You can meadow them 
year after year without manuring or top-dressing! — 
Yes, and there is not any perceptible diminution in 
the produce. They are most valuable in that way, 
supplying the country on both sides of the river with 
large quantities of very good herbage, though perhaps 
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tlie hay is no*' such as would sell well in an English 
market, it is much more valuable for feeding cattle 
than any one would have an idea of. 

3061. Woxdd a flood in November do your district 
any harm ? — Well it would be a slovenly farmer that 
would not have his crop OS' before then — still it has 
done injury in some cases. 

3062. Would a flood in March do you havnil — No 
I don’t think it worrid. 

3063. Then from November till March, the water 
might be allowed to remain 1 — Yes — I thuik that 
would be about the time. 

3064. Colonel Nolan. — Does the flood do much 
harm if it comes before the hay is cut 1 — ^Yes, it brings 
a deposit of mrid with it, and dirties the whole crop 
of hay. 

3065. Would the general drainage of the country 
be unproved in yorir opinion if the level of the water 
was decreased there 1 — I am sorry to have to say it, 
but I don’t tbink advantage is sufficiently taken of 
the facilities afforded for drainage. There is no doubt 
if the level of the Shannon was lowered, a great 
deal of land might be rendered diy which is now wet, 
if the facilities for drainage were taken advantage of as 
they should be. 

3066. Leaving the callows out of the question is 
there a great deifl of other land that is wet ? — There is. 

3067. The greater fall there is, the easier it would 
he to drain it 1 — Yesj but I think there is plenty of 
fall now. 

3068. Then lowering the Shannon would not he of 



much advantoge to such land 1 — No, I do not think it 
would impi-ove it. The want of fall is no hindrance 
— except to the callows — in our part of the country. 

3069. Lord Monteagle. — The callows don’t require 
thorough-draining 1 — No — we never find it necessary 
at all. In fact it would liardly be possible to thorough- 
drain them — if it is essential to have them flooded in the 
winter, that is hardly compatible with thorough-drain- 
age. Thorough-drainage would carry off the flood 
more quickly if the soil was of a retentive nature, but 
the soil is not retentive. I have seen those callows, 
when the water had fallen to a few itiches below the 
surface, so dry that when cattle were put on the laud 
they did not break the sod with tlieir hoofs. 

307 0. Colonel Nolan. — Have there been any meetr 
ings or resolutions by public bodies in your neighbour- 
hood on the subject of the Shannon within the l^t 
yearl — No — I think in 1879 there were meetings held, 
but nothing came of them. There did not seem to be 
sufficient interest taken in the subject, or sufficient 
unanimity with regard to it. 

3071. Chairman. — Is the general feeling now in 
favour of the sluicing operations being carried out? — 
I am inclined to tbink it is. Any one who has taken 
the subject hito consideration will see. I think, that 
it will be a great benefit. 

3072. And a sufficient measure? — If the sluice 
gates are sufficiently large, there is no doubt it must 
be effective — but it is a question of engineering cal- 
culation, more than anything the outside public could 
understand. 



Mr. James Ltnam, c.e., examined. 



3071. Chairman. — You are a civil engineer? — 
Yes. 

3072. You are well acquainted with the Shannon? 
—Very well. 

3073. Looking at the desirability of combining 
navigation and drainage on the Sliannon — maintaining 
the navigation as far as pi'acticable witliout injuriously 
affecting the lands adjoining the river — do you think 
the works now being executed at Killaloe and Meelick 
will have the effect of regulating the floods to a suffi- 
cient degree ? — I think they certainly will liave the 
effect of regulating the flood watem of the Shannon 
to a very great extent, but whether tliey will be 
completely successful or not it would be difficult to say. 

3074. You think that can only be ascertained by 
experiment ? — That can only be ascertained by experi- 
ment. 

3075. Do you think it not possible to make calcu- 
lations that would enable you to predict the result? — 
I think it is possible to make calculations that will go 
very near the truth, and as a result of them I would 
say that a somewhat larger extent of sluicing would be 
necessary to regulate fully the lower levels of the 
Shannon, 

3076. Have you made calculations on the subject in 
reference to the works now going on? — I did in 1863, 
1864, and 1865. I have not gone into any calcula- 
tions recently, because the Board of W ovks have drawn 
up their plans, I am sure, with very gi-eat care, and 
their engineers are utterly incapable of cai-rying them 
out incorrectly. I have therefore not thought it neces- 
sary to go into their calculations ; it was not my busi- 
ness to criticise them at all. 

3077. You have no reason to doubt the accuracy of 
the calculations of the Board of Works’ engineers? — I 
have not. I have great faith in them. 

3078. Assumingthe correctness of thosecalculations, 
and assuming that these new works will sufficiently re- 
gulate the floods, is thereany other step you think ought 
to be taken in order to effectuate the drainage of the 
adjoining lands ? — My impression was when I made 
tte calculations for the Government repoi-t— I was 
instructed by the Lords of the Treasury in 1864 to 
make a minute survey of the river, and I did- so, and 
niy report was printed by order of Parliament j and at 



that time I calculated that it would be necessary to 
make a larger extent of sluices at Killaloe and Mee- 
lick. 

3078. General Dickens. — To what extent larger? 
— I would put a line of sluices across the whole river. 

3079. Giving what comparatively larger area? — I 
think it would be neai-ly double. 

3080. Chairman. — Was it only as regarded the 
Killaloe and Meelick district you made your report ? — 
No. I reported on the whole river. 

3081. Are you of the same opinion as regards tlie 
whole river ? — I thought so, but I wish to say that the 
matter having been recalculated by the Board of 
Works with more leisure than I had when I made my 
report, and they having come to the conclusion they 
have, I am disposed to believe that they are right. I 
may add that, in my opinion, what they are doing will 
certainly effect an immense amount of good, and will 
not prevent the extension of the sluices hereafter if it 
should be found desirable — another third, or foui'th, 
or one-half may be rebxiilt at any future time with no 
additional expense, but rather easier, in consequence 
of the present works keeping the water at a lower 
level, and enabling them to work. 

3082. That refers to the lower pai-t of the Shannon? 
— Yes, to Killaloe. 

3083. With regard to the upper part of the river, 
near Garrick, is your opinion the same as regards the 
work going on there? — Yea. I went over all the 
work a couple of days ago ; it is exceedingly well done 
apparently, but I would recommend a larger area of 
sluicing; but I do so subject to the opinions of my 
superiors. 

3084. The evidence you have given is consistent 
with maintaining the navigation ? — It is, My opinions 
have always been in favour of maintaining the navi- 
gation in a sufficiently safe state for the steamers that 
are at present plying on the river. 

3085. You know sufficient of the subject to be able 
to give an opinion on a matter we have been discussing 
as to the draught of water necessary for those steamers 

six feet is what we are told they draw — do you 

tb-iulf it is necessary they should have so large a 
draught of water? — I do. I heard all that Mr. 
LaTouche said on that subject, and I think he is right. 

0 2 
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DuBLw. 3086. May I ask what your opinion is founded 
Oct. 1 , 1881 . upon? — On the opinions of the owners and masters of 
“*■ the boats. I have often travelled on the Shannon 
myself. I was obliged to remain out all night in an 
^ ’ open boat on one occasion, and I know there are heavy 

waves across it. The south-west wind crosses it where 
it enlarges botli ways. I think there are fifteen miles 
of water on Lough Derg in that place. 

3087. Have you heard or read the evidence that has 
been given as to the draught of the steamers which are 
employed on the American lakes, which, as I can 
testify of my own knowledge, are not to be compared 
to Lough Derg at all?— Yes, I have read it. 

3088. Does that disturb your opinion? — I don’t 
think I am able to give a decided opinion with 
regard to a few inches, hut I know this much — 
that on the Continental rivers, and on those great 
American lakes where they have no locks to go 
through, they make their boats so long and so broad 
that although cari 7 ing a large cargo they have a very 
slight draught of water. I am also aware that on 
some of the South American rivers steel boats aie 
employed which have only twenty inches of draught. 
But the circumstances of those lakes and rivers are 
entirely dliferent from those of the Shannon, and no 
comparison can be justly made between them. Further- 
more, in my opinion it is not necessary to reduce the 
level of Lough Derg and Killaloe lock anything lower 
than six feet. I believe Mr. La Touche says he would 
be satisfied with that. Now, there are scarcely two 
days in the year during which the water is not seven 
feet in depth on that lock. 

3089. Lord Mosteagle. — Which lock do you refer 

to ? Killaloe. It is maintained now at seven feet, 

and it is scarcely ever down to seven. There is 
thereby a foot deptli on 30,000 acres of lake lost for 
storage, and that is a very serious matter. There are 
only two places in the length of navigation of thirty- 
one miles in which the water is not ten or fifteen feet 



ueep. 

3090. Colonel Nolan. — Two places? — Yes. One is ' 
at Deiryhead, oppo.site Avonmore, and the other is a 
place called Butt’s Ford. 

3091. Lord Monte-agle. — On Lough Derg? — Yes. 

3091. What you mean is that the level of Lough 
Derg is less than ten or fifteen feet only in two places. 
You don’t refer to the entire Shannon ? — No, of course 
not — only Lough Derg. 

3092. Chairman. — As far as your opinion, formed 
from long acquaintance with the Shannon, goes, you 
think the works now being executed will not interfere 
with the navigation, and that they will effect a great 
improvement in the drainage? — 1 am sure of it. 

3093. Mr. Greene. — What is the summer level of 
Lough Derg, over the sill of the weir ? — Seven feet at 
least. In the driest season it is not less than 7 feet 
over the sill, and there is that depth all the way 



up. 

3094. From what 1 gather from you, I don’t think 
you would be satisfied if the winter Hoods were kept 
<lown to the summer level of Lough Derg? — I would 
not ask that at all. It is not necessary, because when ' 
the surface of the lake will be let down to 6 feet, there 
will be between 3 and 4 feet of margin between the 
level of the water and the level of the land — and the 
river will have a range of rise and fall of about 3 feet 
without injury. 

3095. If Lough Derg was kept at summer level, 
those lands which we saw flooded would be diy ? — 
Certainly ; for the water would be lowered 2 feet from 
what it was when you saw it The sluices which are 
now in process of construction, if they had been in 
action for a week before you went down — in the kind 
of rainy weather which we have had for the last ten 
days, and which I call ordinary wet weather — in all 
ordinary wet weather the sluices now being built, will 
keep the water 2 feet under the land. 

3096. There were 10 inches on it the day we were 
there ? — ^Yes. That is 1 foot 1 0 inches more than the 
level in dry weather — and 2 feet 10 inches more than 



the level ought to be. If the directions given by tie 
Board of Works to the sluice keepers be such that 
they can open the sluices to let the water down, so 
that it shall be only 6 feet in depth, the present weir 
wall then will he 9 or 10 inches dry over the water. 

I don’t say that is any inconvenience, but I wish to 
make you aware of it There is another matter that 
should be mentioned. The sill of Victoria Lock is 
not exactly on the same level as that of Eillaloe, and 
if you lower the water so that it will he only 6 feet at 
Killaloe, you will not have quite 6 feet on enterbg 
the Victoria Lock. There is a difference of 9 iuches. 

3097. How much would there be at Victoria Lock? 

• — Tliere would only be 5 feet 3 inches, hut that is 
enough, because deducting the 4 feet 104 inches of 
draught to which the boats are limited, the diffei-ence 
of 44 inches is quite enough to put them over the sill ; 
and that small mai-giu would exist only during a few 
days in the yeai-, because when any moderate amount 
of i-ain comes down, the water will he 6 or 8 inches 
deeper than that in spite of you. 

3098. Genera] Dickens. — We had it in evidence, 
from Mr. La Touche, tliat the Canal Company’s 
steamers have a dnnight of 6 feet 3 inches ; if you 
reduce the depth at Killaloe to 6 feet, so that you 
have only 5 feet 3 inches at Victoria Lock, that would 
he a foot short of what wOl be required? — Yes — but 
that di-aught of 6 feet 3 inches is only when the boats 
are fully loaded, and going fast, and the boat is never 
going fast when entering or leaving a lock. He told 
you the draught when at anchor was 5 feet 3 inches, 
so if you give 5 feet 6 inches at Meelick Lock you 
Jiave enough. I wish you would remember also that 
I am talking of the minimum levels, which notwith- 
standing all the works that may be done, can only 
exist a few days of the year — during almost the entire 
year the depth will be some inches more than that. 

3099. What is the limit of 4 feet lOj inches which 
you just now mentioned? — I understand that in the 
by-laws of the Commissioners, by section 10, it is 
provided that no boat shall navigate the Shannon 
with a draught of more than 4 feet 10^ inches, except 
at her o-wn risk. 

3100. Who were those by-laws made by? — By the 
Shannon Commissioners, and signed by two judges. 
I have not seen them myself, hut I understand such 
to be the case. 

3101. Mr. Greene. — The Act of Parliament regu- 
lating the Shannon works, enacted that there -was to 
be a minimum depth on the sill at Killaloe, of 6 feet 
always maintained? — ^Yes, and speaking in the interest 
of the owners of the land, as well as of the boats 
navigating the Shannon, I would not a.sk more than 
that. 

3102. Chairjian. — You would be satisfied with 6 
feet ? — I would. 

3103. And if the present works bring the level 
down to 6 feet, you think it will be sufficient? — 1 
think it will ; because there is another point that 
should be remembered — meadows require a large 
amount of moisture, and it would not he at all good to 
lower the water to too great an extent under the 
surface. If I had the advising of it, I would advise 
that sometimes in March, April, or May, when we 
have dry and scorching weather, the men should shut 
the sluices, and raise the water of the entire river to 
within from 12 to 20 inches of the surface. 

3104. Colonel Nolan. — Behind those meadows is 
there not a consideiuble portion of drained lands, and 
would it not affect them if the water was to be raised 
in that way ? — I think not. 

3105. Mr. Greene. — Are your observations as 
regards the lower portion of the Shannon applicable 
to the other reaches, up to J amestown ? — ^There are 
some distinctions, but not many. AH the other weirs 
are at the Parliamentary level. 

3106. Mr. Tottenham. — The CJ feet draught of 
water which Mr. La Touche spoke of as essential, is 
only required when the boats have a full cargo ? — Yea, 
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and they seldom or nerer have a full cargo. I have 
seeE them going with a quai-ter cargo. 

3107. What difference is there in the draught 
between a hoat laden in that way, and one with a full 

1 — Nine to twelve inches. 

3108. In the majority of cases don’t the boats 
come back nearly empty ? — I believe they sometimes 
bring up luggage — we don’t know what they bring up, 
or whether they bring up anything. 

3109. Lord Moxte.\gle. — D on’t they bring flour 1 
I am not aware. 

3110. The weight of the cargo is up, not down! — 
Yes — I tliinkyou would get that information accurately 
from the records of the lock keepers, or from the 
Board of Work.s. All the notes and measurements 
that I have taken on the subject of the Shannon for 
the last twenty years, are set out in my oflicial report 
to the Treasury, dated May, 1865, a copy of which I 
think is in the possession of this Commission. 

3111. Mr. Geeese. — I understand that before you 
could positively say to what extent the works at pre- 
sent in progress would relieve the floods, you would 
like to see the sluices in operation? — Yes. I proposed 
that very idea in my re.port in 1865. I said they 
should build the sluices before they could assign or fix 
ujion any capability of acting, and I insisted that when 
the sluices were in action for one season, it would turn 
out they would have such an effect, that there would 
not be anything like tlie quantity of excavation neces- 
sary that was at that time supposed. I founded 
that opinion upon these facts : the area of Lough Derg 
is 76,000 acres. In ordinary weather the sluices will 
keep the lakes down to any level you assign to them, 
and the first, nor the second gi-eat rainfall never floods 
the lands of the Shannon. It takes three or four 
great rainfalls to come in from the tributaries before 
the Shannon fills up ; but when there is no outlet by 
means of sluices successive rainfalls at intervals of 
five or six days fill it up gradually until at length the 
entire lands will be flooded. But by means of the 
sluice the water over the entire extent of this area of 
76,000 acres can be easily kept at a level of 2^ feet 
under the land, and of course then any flood that 
comes down will not fill it \ip more than two or three 
inches, and the next two or three days it can easily be 
let off by the sluices, so that you can always preserve 
a range of two feet against any sudden flood coming 
down the river. The land as to which Mr. Cecil 
Whyte gave evidence to-day is the worst off of any 
along the river, it is not more than 20 inches above 
the ordinary level of the river. I saw the land last 
season ; the people had sown their oats and planted 
their potatoes in very good style, but in about five or 
six weeks, just when the crop was appearing above 
ground, a flood came, and though it did not flow over 
the land, it went in through the trenches and rotted 
every one of them. Now, when these works are com- 
pleted, I believe it will be in the power of the persons 
having charge of the sluices to keep the water off 
those landa With regard to the meadows the floods 
do injury in two ways, firstly, by saturation in the 
spring months, chilling the land, and pj-eventing the 
growth of the best kinds of grass, and secondly, the 
water comes over the land frequently at the time of 
making the hay, and though perhaps there may be 
only four or five inches of water, that is quite sufficient 
to destroy the crop. I believe that when the works 
are completed that will he very easily kept off. 

3112. Is not the land above Carrick and towards 
Lougli Allen of a very different character from the 
land along the lower part of the Shannon? — It is quite 
different. It is mostly of a moory nature ; and the 
meadows are sedgy and coarse. Lower down the soil 
^ alluvial and comprises some of the best meadow 

and. It would, of course, require different treatment 
to some extent. As for lowering the parliamentary 
evel, the only place where it would be useful to do it 
^ near Carrick-on-Shannon, because the range there 
etween the parliamentary level and the land is very 
fftle, and because the navigation at Carrick and down 



to Athlone is controlled by one lock, which is on the Dudub. 
Lough Allen canal above Carrick-on-Shannon. The Ocr. i. issi. 
parliamentary height of that lock is only five feet, 
according to this diagram in my hand, so that the Lvimm c.s. 
navigation is only entitled to five feet of water on that 
lock. 

3113. What is the actual height? — It is generally 
above six feet. 

3114. Is it ever more? — Yes, in floods it is often 
eight or nine feet. 

3115. Is that height necessary? — No ; tliere is no 
necessity ot having any gi-eater depth of water on the 
sill of that lock or any other, than five feet, which is 
the level on the Drumieek one. 

3116. Will the works which are now being con- 
structed have the effect of lowering the water on that 
weir to the extent you speak of?— Yes, if the Board 
Works order their sluice keeper to open the sluices 
under such circumstances, I think they will let the 
water away gradually. 

3117. Are they capable of doing it ? — They are, in 
all ordinary floods. 

3118. Would you suggest with reference to those 
upper locks that power should be sicqiiired of lowering 
them beyond that? You say it would lower them 
sufficiently in ordinary floods ; would you suggest that 
power to lower them beyond that should be taken 1 — I 
would, because in that part of the river you will find 
weeks elapse during which no boat passes at all. 

3119. Do Mr. Waller’s boats pass that way ? — Yes, 
occasionally I think his boats are limited to five 
feet of draught. 

3120. What boats do the carrying trade from 
Limerick to Carrick ? — I know of none. 

3121. Mr, Whyte’s evidence was to the effect that 
a good deal of flour was sent? — I believe there is an 
old agreement between the Messrs. Russell and some 
other millers at Limerick and the Canal Company, 
that they should send a steamer up to Carrick when- 
ever they have a cargo of forty tons. When I first 
inquired into this matter, I asked the lock keepers, 
and I found that once a month the Canal Company 
sent up a steamer when called upon by the millers, 
with forty tons, but I remember Mr. La Touche saying 
when examined before the Lords’ committee that he 
did not care much for the navigation above Atlilone. 

3122. CnAlRMAN. — I think Mr. La Touche stated 
that the Canal Company never sent a boat above 
Athlone ? — They do not. As Mr. La Touche’s evidence 
has been referred to, I wish to add that I think he was 
mistaken when he said that Lord Clanricarde wanted 
to have the navigation of the Shannon stopped in the 
interests of the drainage. I was with Lord Clanri- 
carde throughout the whole of that inquiry, and I 
believe he never proposed any such thing. 

3123. Mr. Geeene. — You have got an important 
piece of work on hands — the cutting of the new 
channel, and the other works on the Shannon. I wish 
to ask you when do you think the works will be com- 
pleted, so that we may be able to test them and see 
how far they are effective ? — I expect by the first of 
July. 

3124. The 1st of July next ? — Yes. 

3125. Chaikman. — D o you mean the works at 
Mcelick, Killaloe, and Jamestown? — Everywhere. I 
expect they will all be comjileted by that time. 

3126. So that we shall have an opportunity of test- 
ing them next summer? — Yes, certainly. 

3127. LordMoNTEAGLE. — Do you include the works 
projected at Athlone, for I undei-stand they have not 
been begun yet ? — The works at Mcelick may be 
brought into operation, if the weather is not very wet 
this winter, I expect we shall have the chaLiiel made 
and the sluices up before Christmas, so that the men 
will be able to regulate the water at Athlone and ren- 
der it more easy to work there. 

3128. Colonel Nolak. — W ould it be useful to test 
them much below the present level, to try the effect 
say of three feet instead of six feet of water over the 
sills ; would that be useful 1 — I would not like to do 
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it. In the lower part of the river it wonld interrupt 
the navigation. 

3129. Would it not he a useful thing to have the 
power of doing it 1 — I hardly think it would. I 
think to keep the water at a level of sii feet will be 
quite enough. 

3130. You don’t think it would be desirable as an 
experiment 1 — It would certainly as an experiment be 
exceedingly interesting ; and probably something might 
become visible then that we have not seen yet at all, 

3131. Would an Act of Parliament be required for 

that 1 No. I think we might make an arrangement 

with the canal interests for suppose a fortnight or three 
weeks, but it would require either some arrangement 
or legislation. 

3132. It could only be done either by an arrange- 
ment with the parties interested in the navigation or 
by an Act of Parliament! — Certainly ; otherwise you 
would have actions brought against you. 

3133. Mr. Gheene. — You think that the works 
will be completed by July next !— I think so, except 
some small matters. I think the works will be effective 
long before that date. I will try and have them so far 
forwai-d as that the lands shall become dry early in the 
spring, say about the 1st of March. 

3134. Colonel Nolau. — With respect to Meelick, 
what is the arrangement as to the proposed sluices! — 

I think you saw where they were built. 

3135. Yes, hut I would like to have it in evidence. 
How many sluices will there be in the new cut ? — Six 
openings. 

3136. Six openings in the new cut?— Yes, six 
openings between the walls, and in each opening there 
are two partitions, so that in all there will be eighteen 
sluices, each of whicli can be lifted up or let down. 

3137. How many in the main channel? — Four. 

3138. What is the discharging power of the main 
channel as compared with that of the new cut ? — I did 
not calculate that, but I think I am safe in saying the 
new channel will discharge more, for though not so 
wide it will have a greater fall. I think it will dis- 
charge more than the main channel, but if there were 
sluices in the old channel that would bring it up. 

3139. What is the discharging power of the chan- 
nel separate from the sluices ? — The old channel has a 
larger section. 

3140. Do you think it would be necessary to put 
more sluices in the main channel 1 — I think it would 
be very desirable. 

3141. Has Moelick been always the weak point of 
the drainage of the Shannon ? — Yes, the worst of all. 

3142. That is, I suppose, because it is such a long 
distance to the nearest lake? — Yea, and there are so 
many obstructions to the flow of the water, and the fall 
is so slight. 

3143. Then, would you say the sluice power is 
hardly sufBcient at Meelick? — I certainly think it 
would be desirable to have a greater amount of sluicing 
there. 

3144. In reference to the river Suck, how is the 
drainage of the Suck affected by the proposed works 
on the Shannon ? — The works at Meelick will assist 
the drainage of the Suck. 

3145. To what extent? — By removing the obstruc- 
tions at Meelick that are now throwing back water for 
eight miles into the Suck. 

3146. Are the floods near Ballinasloe caused by the 
flooding of the Shannon? — They are not directly. 
When the Shannon is at a high flood, if you take the 
level of the surface of it and produce it to Ballinasloe, 
you would find that it was lower than the level of the 
lands at Ballinasloe, but the flooding of the Shannon 
prevents the water of the Suck from coming down so 
quickly, as it would do if the Shannon was not 
flooded. 

3147. Would you have the same flooding at Bal- 



linasloe if the Shannon was lowered and the Suck 
drainage proceeded with ? — From the rail%vay to the 
town is not at all affected by the Shannon, because the 
mills intervene, and it is by the mill weirs that the 
lands there are flooded. 

3148. What is the name of the mills? — ^Mr. Lan- 
caster is the owner of them. There is another mill 
two miles below Ballinasloe, but we bought it up for 
£ 1 , 000 . 

3149. Is the effect of the Shannon felt beyond 
that ? — It is felt above Ballinasloe ; not directly, hut 
by keeping back tlie water of the Suck. 

3150. CiumiUAS’. — You said you thought it would 
be advisable to put more sluices at Meelick ? — Yes. 

3151. Is it not the fact that there are now proposed 
ten bays of three sluices each, as against twelve at 
Killaloe — four in the main channel, and six in the new 
cut? — Yes. 

3152. There are twelve at Killaloe? — Yes, that is 
only a difference of two. 

3153. Is not that difference more than counter- 
balanced by tlie reduction of the area of the catchment 
basin below it ? — I think it is equal to it. 

3154. Is not the discharging power at Meelick 
greater in proportion than the discharging power at 
Killaloe? — I cannot answer that. I have already 
said I think it would be desirable to have a greater 
extent of dischargingpowerbothat Killaloe andMeelick, 

3155. Is not thp discharging power, considering the 
redaction in the area of the catchment basin, much 
greater at Meelick than at Killaloe? — I can’t say 
that. There is an immense area of land the waters of 
which pour into tlie Shannon below Meelick. I doubt 
whether I would not be obliged to answer “ no ” to 
your question if I made the calculations accurately. 

3156. I have not got from you your opinion whether 
the proportion of discharging power is not gi-eater at 
Meelick than at Killaloe?— I could not answer the 
question accurately now, but I can calculate it to-mor- 
row, and send it to you. I think the catchment basin 
as between Meelick and Killaloe increases more than 
as ten to twelve. 

3157. More than as ten to twelve? — ^Yes. 

3158. That is to say the catchment basin increases 
in a greater area ? — Yes, I think there is more than a 
fifth added to it by the time it reaches Killaloe. 

3159. Consequently that carries out my argument 
that the discharging power at Meelick is greater than 
at Killaloe ? — It would appear to be so, relatively. 

3160. AVhat is the head of water at MeeKck and at 
KOlaloe? — The head on the weir at Meelick, I think, 
in its greatest part is only two feet two inches. 

3161. What is it at Killaloe? — It is very nearly 
the same.. 

3162. Is the head greater at Meelick than at 
Killaloe? — No — I think they are about the same — 
2 feet 2 inches. 

3163. Then the discharging power of each sluice 
would be the same? — That cannot be, because there 
is a great deal more water discharged at Killaloe. 

3164. But the discharging power of each sluice 
would be the same with the same height. of water? — 
Yra. 

3165. Colonel Nolan Does not the existence of 

Lough Derg, a great lake above Killaloe, and there 
being no lake above Meelick, materially change the 
whole conditions ? — It does. 

3166. Is the reason why there is a larger discharging 
power required at Meelick, in proportion to its cat^- 
ment basin, than at Killaloe, because a large quantity 
of water is ponded above Killaloe, and there is no such 
provision at Meelick? — Yes. I should mention that 
tliis is a branch of the question which I have not 
studied in recent years — in fact I am now only carrymg 
out the plans which have been sent to me. 
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3167. CnAiBMAif. — You are a proprietor of boats 
on the Shannon? — I am; and I am also managing 
director of the Lough Allen Clay Works Company. 

3168. Have the company boats on the Shannon? — 
Tbe boats are mine. 

3169. Then you represent both the company and 
your own proprietory interest in the boats? — Yes. 

3170. "Where do the boats run? — Along the entire 
course of the Shannon, from the top of Lough Allen 
to Limerick. 

3171. Are there any other boats, besides yours, 
running in the Upper Shannon? — The Grand Canal 
Company run a steamer once a month to Garrick. 

3172. That is your only competitor? — That is the 
only competitor we have. 

3173. Are they running that boat now? — The 
Grand Canal Company are running that boat once a 
month with a load of flour from Limerick. As was 
correctly stated by Mr. tjynam, there is a contract 
between them and Messrs. 'E-ussell of Limerick, in 
accordance with which they send a boat every month 
with a load of flour from Limerick to Carrick-on- 
Shannon. I know we tried to get the loading, for we 
can carry at a less freight than the canal boats can, and 
we offered to do the work at a certain sum, but the 
Canal Company lowered their rate. We offered to 
carry it at 10 shillings a ton — the Canal Company 
were charging 15 shillings — they lowei-ed their rate 
and are now charging an intermediate sum, and 
Messrs. Bussell declined to give us the loading on 
account of having been so long doing business with 
the Canal Company. 

3174. What is the amo\mt of the loading? — The 
Grand Canal Company’s boats used to carry as much 
as 80 tons but they are not fully loaded. 

3175. What is the approximate amount lhat they 
deliver monthly ? — I think about 40 tons at present. 
It may be more. 

3176. CHAiRaAN. — Your boats run the wliolo length 
of the Shannon ? — Yes. 

3177. What is the draught of water? — Before 
passing through Lough Allen canal we load them to 
four feet six inches or from that to four feet nine 
inches. We generally take in a little additional 
loading at Lough Allen. We like to run them on the 
Shannon at five feet or five feet six inches. We 
wo\dd bo satisfied with five feet. 

3178. Would you have any objection to an arrange- 
ment by which the water of the Shannon would be 
reduced to a uniform level of five feet six inches ? — 
"We would be quite satisfied with that, but at the 
present time, in very dry summer weather, when there 
is very little water in the Shannon, our boats some- 
times touch. Between Athlone and Carrick-on-Shan- 
non there are one or two spots that ar,e a little shallow, 
and if you reduce the working level of the Shannon to 
five feet it would be necessary to rearrange the piles 
at the narrow place to let our steamers and boats 
know exactly where they are going. It would also be 
necessary take out a stone or two in some places. 

3179. Would that involve any large expense? — No. 

3180. General Dickens. — You say your boats some- 
times touch? — Yes. 

3181. At what draught ? — At the draught I mention 
— five feet six inches. 

3182. You load your boats to five feet six inches? 
— ^We do — we often put on additional loading at 
Canick. We keep a stock of goods at Carrick, and 
for the sake of having the additional draught on the 
boats we put on loading. 

3183. How many boats have you ? — We have three 
steamers and three barges at present, and sometimes 
we have to hire barges in addition. We are only 
doing half or one-third of what we could do if we had 
more barges. We could employ two or three times 
the number we. have. Our works are only just 
finished, and we have every prospect of an increasing 
trade. 



3184. Chairm-AN. — M ay I ask what the works are? 
— We work coal in Leitrim, and with the coal we 
manufacture clay goods, such as sewerage pipes, bricks, 
and various other classes of clay goods. . Wo Lave a 
first-class demand for thenn I may mention that for- 
merly any loading there was was down loading ; if 
we took a load from the top of the Shannon it would 
increase immensely as the boat went down the river, 
but now we are getting full loadings for all onr boats 
back, and at tlie present time we have several boat 
loads of goods waiting to be carried from Limerick to 
Carrick. "We have always a steady traffic down the 
river, and that is causing the return traffic to develop 
itself. 

3185. Do you semi your boats at regulai- times or 
do you send them occasionally, just as you have a load 
for them to carry ? — We have not boats enough — there 
are quantities of goods on the quay waiting for boats 
to carry them. The clay works have now been brought 
to such a success that we have more orders than we 
can execute — we want to get additional capital and 
more boats. We have plenty of freight ; in fact, I am 
threatened witii actions for not delivering the stuff. 
I have sent bricks to Dublin in ray own boats — the 
Canal Company have not got enough of boats for the 
traffic ; at the present moment I have orders for clay 
pipes at several places on the Shannon, and I am 
offered plenty of back loading. 

3186. Accorduig to your account there is a large 
traffic waiting for development? — Plenty of traffic; 
we could pay the whole expense of the boats with the 
back traffic. 

3187. Mr. ToTXEsnAii. — Could you get any market 
for your coal down the river ? — Not generally. 
The Leitrim coal, unless at times when coal is very 
dear, is not a good thing to sell — it is very brittle and 
dirty. It does admirably for our clay works, and we 
use it in driving our own steamers, and we sell some 
of it in Athlone. 

3188. Are your boats built specially for the trade 
of the Shannon? — Yes; we have them fitted -with 
extra large boilers, and we work them with our own 
coal ; but it is not worth selling, it is very brittle and 
breaks into slack. Possibly if compressed into bricks 
it might command a sale. 

3189. Which seam are you working? — We have 
two seams of coal and are working the lower one, but 
the seams are shallow and the coal is brittle. It does 
very well for burning in our kilns, as we get a most 
intense heat with it. I have a firshrate Staifordshirc- 
man as manager, and he says it is very good coal for 
the kilns. 

3190. Have you ever tried to sell any of the coal 
clown the river? — We sold a considerable quantity of 
it at the time coal was clear, two or three years ago, in 
Dublin, Limerick, Athlone, and otlier places. 

3191. What price did you get per ton? — We got a 
good price at that time, for coal was very dear — we 
got 30s. per ton. 

3192. Whp,t price could you get for your coal as 
compai-ed with good English or Welsh coal ? — I think 
we could get within about 4s. per ton- 

3193. Assuming that you could obtain boats, do 
you think you could get a sale for it now? — No ; I 
don’t think the tradewould be worth going into. The 
way to make a profit on the coal is to maiuifactuve it 
on the spot. We have got every description of clay at 
Lough -Allen — some of the finest white clay suitable 
for pottery, but we don’t go in for that. What we 
cliieflymannfacture are fire-bricks, sewerage pipes, tiles, 
common bricks, drainage pipes, and other articles of 
that description. We could also manufacture Portland 
cejuent, we have tlic materials for it on the ground ; 
we could likewise make plaster of Paris — in fact, we 
do all the moulding of our clay goods in plaster of 
Paris made on the spot. There is also iron-stone in 
Lough Allen which may hereafter be expoi-ted ; at 
present we do not regard it as marketable, but I have 
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no doubt on my mind that it only requires perseTerance 
to render the clay works a success. We are getting 
orders in all directions for our goods. We have just 
got an order to supply the Drumcondra township, but 
we -were prevented from executing it in consequence 
of the Midland Railway Company not being able to 
take our pipes on the canal. 

3194. What tonnage could you deliver down the 
river if you had boats enough ? — I think about sixty 
tons a day. At present if I had boats enough I could 
deliver sixty tons a day. 

3195. Then, if your boats carry sixty tons, you 
would have a boat a day ! — Yes ; the way we do it is, 
we send a steamer in tow of one or two barges. I 
think that the trade on the canal is capable of being 
largely increased ; we could certainly do a large 
business if we had boats on the Royal Canal — those 
narrow boats of which two could go into a lock 
together. If we had a number of barges of that 
description I think the trade of our clay works could 
be increased to almost any extent. We have plenty 
of coal — plenty of material for making the heavy class 
of clay goods, and the demand exceeds the supply. 

3196. Chaikmas. — Where are the goods principally 
gent to 1 — We send a good deal of sewerage pipes to 
various towns on' the Shannon. We have sent them 
to Roscommon, and we have at present an order from 
Galway to supply a quantity there. We can send 
them by the Royal Canal to Longford. I have just 
sent two boat loads to Woodford, which is some dis- 
tance above Portumna. We have also sent some to 
Killaloe ; and Limerick will prove a very large 
market for them. We have not been able as yet to 
do the full amount of business that can be done. 

3197. Do you send anything to Dublin? — The 
principal things we send to Dublin are liigh-class fire 
bricks. We supply the Alliance Gas Company, 
Guinness' Brewery, Roe’s Distillery, and other estab- 
lishments of that description. 

3198. Mr. Greene. — What do your steam boats 
cost? — The most expensive boat I have cost me £1,200; 
but I think we could get very good steamers that 
woiild do our work for about £800 a-piece. 

3199. General Dickens. — Do your boats draw the 
same as Mr. La Touche’s, or less? — Our boats draw less. 
I wish to mention that the Royal Canal is shallow, 
and the slopes narrow, and broad boats do not work 
well in it. The best boats for use in the Royal Canal 
are narrow boats, of about six feet breadth of beam, 
and drawing only three feet six inchea 

3200. What is the total weekly tonnage that you 
are now sending down the Shannon ? — I think we are 
sending a couple of hundred tons ])er week ; but that is 
no criterion of what we could do if we had larger 
capital and more boats. 

3201. How many boats have you at present? — I 
have three barges, and three steamers. 

3202. What do the barges carry? — Forty tons. I 
wish to mention we liave had considerable difficulty 
in consequence of the state of the Lough Allen Canal. 

3203. Mr. Tottenham. — You wrote some time 
ago calling attention to that? — Yes; thei-e are two 
difficulties about it. The sliortest locks on the Shan- 
non are those between Killaloe and Limerick — they 
are 72 feet long. The locks on the Royal Canal arc 
also 72 feet long. The lock at Drumleek is only 60 
feet long — hence we have to shorten our boats to that 
length, which is a great disadvantage to us. It would 
be a great matter if that lock could be lengthened 

3204. Under whose charge is that canal? — The 
Board of Works. There is another matter to which 
I wish to call attention. Tlie Drumleek lock is a 
mile and a half from the entrance of the canal — the 
banks of that part of the canal are bad, and it runs 
through a low country, a great part of which is much 
under the level of the canal, the consequence is that 
in certain states of the weather the Board of Works 
put a dam at the entrance and stop the boats, and 
they do that without any previous notice. 

3205. With what object is that done? — They are 



afraid of the banks of the canal giving way. They 
did give way on one occasion. On Lough Allen 
Canal they have no means of checking the water for 
a distance of two miles, and in rainy weather the 
canal sometimes fills up so full that they are afraid of 
the banks giving way ; and the consequence is they 
stop the navigation altogether. 

3206. For what length of time ? — Sometimes it 
lasts for a fortnight. It is a serious impediment. 

3207. What amount of tolls do you pay on that 
canal ? — I think we pay about £15 a month. 

3208. Mr. Greene. — What remedy would you sun-. 
gest for the inconvenience you have pointed out?-L 
That a lock should be put at a point between that 
lock and the Lough Allen Canal — either at Drum- 
shambo Bridge or at Drum Harbour Bridge. If a 
lock was constructed there, it would prevent the 
Lough Allen water getting into the canal and prevent 
its overflowing. 

3209. Mr. Tottenham. — I am afraid the navi- 
gation most improve considerably in amount before 
that could be done? — I know the Board of Works 
have recommended it. 

3210. Lord Monteagle. — Is it included in the 
Shannon Navigation ? — It is. I may mention that 
the flooding of Lough Allen does a considerable amount 
of damage to the lauds about Drumshambo. There is no 
means of regulating the flood there — regulating weirs 
have not been extended to Lough Allen, and there is 
a great want of some provision of the kind. 

3211. What is the nature of the dam the Boai-d of 
Works put in the canal 1 - They simply put down 
planks and stop the whole canal. 

3212. Taking the last twelve months, how ofton 
have youi- boats been stopped from that cause? — 
Well, I think it has so happened that we have not 
been stopped within the last twelve months. It is 
the only year that we have not. 

3213 Then you have not been stopped in that way 
during the last twelve months ? — I think not ; but 
we have been threatened that the navigation would 
be stopped. 

3214. Threatened? — Yes. 

3215. By whom — by the Board of Works or the 
weather ? — By the Board of Works. We were told 
it would be stopped in a day or two if the rain con- 
tinued. 

3216. You say your boats wei-e not interrupted at 
all during 1880. Now take the previous year, for 
what length of time were they stopped dming that 
year ? — About a fortnight. 

3217. Altogether? — Altogether. 

3218. Was that all al one time, or was it made up 
on two or more periods 1 — All at one time. 

3219. Wasit in the winter? — On one occasion it oc- 
curred, I think, in the fii'st week in July ; on another 
occasion it took ;^ace in the winter. It has occuired 
two or three times in the winter, and once in the 
middle of our greatest work in the summer. 

3220. But, as I understand your evidence, the total 
stoppage has not exceeded a fortnight in any year ?— 
It may occur at any moment and cause very great 
inconvenience. 

3221. But it never exceeded a fortnight in any 

year? Yes, as well as I remember, it amounted to a 

month in the winter before last, 

3222. Mr. Greene. — Would the costofalock at the 
place you suggest, in order to remove the difficulty, be 
considerable ? — It would cost very little I believe. 

3223. How much would you say ? — I dare say Mr. 
Manning could tell you exactly liow -much it would 
cost. I fancy it would be only a few hundred pounds, 
because there are plenty of materials on the Shannon 

old unused locks — ^at could easily be utilised. 

Another way of doing it would be, to strengthen the 
banks of the canal so as to prevent the necessity of 
putting in the dam. Another matter I wish to men- 
tion, is that the Lough Allen Canal is very much in 
want of a little dredging ; in dry weather it gets shallow 
and rather narrow. The question of heavy loading is 
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a veiy important one to the Shannon navigation, aiul 
if -we can succeed in increasing the navigation we will 
greatly increase the tolls by bringing big loadings. 

“ 3224. If you can get those big loadings so readily, 
how is it the Canal Company don’t get them 1 — It 
would not pay them to send their boats fifty or sixty 
miles without they were sure of a return cargo. 

3225. “What is the cause of their sending the boat 
once a month, is it compulsory? — As well as I under- 
stand, it is because of an arrangement of long standing 
with the Messrs. Russell of Limerick. 

3226. Is it compulsory on them to send a boat up to 
Cavrick once a month ? — I don't think it is compulsory, 
hut they wish'tokeepup their connection with Messrs. 
Russell, and they get a price for it greater than we 
ofiered to do it for. 

3227. Have your boats ever gone on the Ballina- 
more Canal, or any part of it ? — No, it has not been in 
order. "We could not get to Ballinamore, which is the 
only place we would want to go to. 

3228. Supposing that canal was in operation now, 
would there be any trade to it ? — There would be a 
considerable amount of trade. We are at present 
drawing goods for Ballinamore, and delivering them 
at Drumshambo. 

3229. What class of goods? — Flour, Indian corn, 
petroleum, salt herrings, and heavy goods of that des- 
cription. 

. 3230. To what amount? — Well, not much, bub the 
thing could be developed. If we ran the boats once a 
fortnight, we would get plenty of loading. 

3231. Mr. Tottenham. — You say that if the 
Ballinamore Canal was opened you would have traffic ? 
— ^Yes. 

3232. Would it connect you with Enniskillen ? — 
It would, we could send goods to Enniskillen by it. 

3233. Or even beyond Enniskillen? — Yes. 



3234. They have some manufactures like yours at 
Lough Neagh and Coal Island? — ^Yes. 

3235. Colonel Nolan. — Do you run your boats in 
winter? — We do. 

3236. Do your captains say there is any difficulty 
in getting across Lough Derg in winter?— We have 
not had much difficulty in that way. Our boats have 
sometimes been stopped in a storm, but you can 
generally run in for shelter in rough weather. 

3237. It gives you no practical difficulty? — No. 

3238. What did you say the extreme draught of 
your vessels when loaded was? — Five feet or five 
feet six inches. 

3239. That is when fully loaded ? — Yes. 

3240. Have you got any boats shallower than tlie 
others, or do you load them all to the same di-aught ? 

■ — Some of OUT’ boats do not draw quite so much. 

3241. Do you think shallow boats would go safely 
over Lough Derg? — It would not be pi-ofitable to run 
them. If all our locks wei-e large like the great 
Shannon locks, I dare say it could be done, but the 
locks at each end are small and narrow, and a boat 
would not pay if its draught were reduced, because it 
should be built short and narrow to suit these locks. 

3242. And it would not carry sufficient cargo to be 
profitable? — It would not. 

3243. What do you think is the least draught a 
boat should take, in order to be a paying speculation 1 
I think four feet six inches should be the minimum. 

3244. That would require five feet of water? — Yea. 
That is the minimum that could be worked profitably. 
You cannot have large flat boats when you have small 
narrow locks tlirough which they must pass, and un- 
less you go into the canals you have nothing profitable 
to draw. There is no traffic on the Shannon itself 
that would at all pay you to draw. 



Mr. Cecil Whyte, recalled, and further examined. 



3245. Chairman. — You wish to make some addi- 
tion to your evidence ? — Yes ; I wish to modify a 
statement I made with refereirce to the freight of hay 
to England from the interior of Ireland. I stated 
that the freight from the interior of Ireland to Eng- 
land was more than the freight from America to 
England. I believe that to be the case ; but at the 
same time it is some ten or twelve years since I went 



into the calculations, and I speak only from memory. 
I would be sorry to make any statement that I could 
not substantiate ; rbut the facts certainly were that at 
the time I speak of it was profitable to export hay to 
England from America, and it was not pi-ofitable to 
export it from Ireland. 

The inquiry was adjourned until tho following 
morning. 



NINTH DAY- MONDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1881. 

Present — Viscount Monck, G.C.M.G. (Chairman); Lord Monteagle ; J.Bat.l Greene, esq., c.B ; Lieut.- 
General C. H. Dickens, c.s.i. ; Thomas A. Dickson, esq., m.p. ; J. Mulholland, esq., m.p. ; Colonel 
J. P. Nolan, m.p. ; and A. L. Tottenham, esq., m.p. ; with Denis Godley, esq., c.b., Secretary. 

Mr. Michael Felly examined. 



3246. Colonel Nolan. — You farm a large amount 
of land in the county Galway? — Yes. 

3247. And near the Shannon ? — Near the Shannon. 

3248. And you have been agent for considerable 
property there? — Yes. 

3249. What district of the Shannon are you best 
acquiiinted with? — From Rossmore by the river’s 
meadow— in the Rossmore district towards Killaloe. 
I know very little about Portumna. The waters do 
not do much harm except on two properties near 
that neighbourhood of Crinan and about Rossmore 
itself (but in our district we cannot be injured) and 
Killimer. 

3250. Are these small rivers flowing into Lough 
Derg? — ^Yes. 

_ 3251. When there is a flood on the Shannon does 
It not influence the Eallimer river? — Yes. 

3252. Have you got floods when the waters are low 
in summer, or is it only when there are great floods in 
the river? — The largest flood we have is before 
the haiwest ; it is only two days. 



3253. What time of the year do these floods gene- 
rally occur 1 — About April, the largest flood, and in 
October. 

3254. If you were relieved of these two floods would 
the drainage of your locality be sufficiently good ? — 
It would not do to dry them too much. 

3255. If you got the May flood taken away, and 
the October flood taken off would you want no more 
drainage 1 — Not convenient to the river. The places 
that are high are improved by the development of the 
drainage, but I don’t see how these places that are 
flooded could be improved without taking the water 
'out of the Shannon. 

3256. Would you wish the level of the Shannon to 
be permanently lowered? — I don’t think it would do 
much good to lower it too much; if there was an 
opportunity of having it relieved in these two months, 
in May or before May and at harvest. 

3257. All you want is to have these two floods kept 
away ? — Yes ; the harvest floods do most harm to the 
hay and everything. 
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3258. What districts are yon talking of exactly? — 
Killimer is the only one I know anything about. 

3259. Ai-e you acquainted with the meadows on the 
banks of the Shannon 1 — I know a good deal about 
them. 

3260. Do- you tliink they are improved by the 
winter floods 1 — I am sure they are. 

3261. Do they give hay every year at present? — 
They do, and very line hay. 

3262. How many tons to the Irish acre? — I should 
say they give, some of them, four and five tons, and 
they give as low as two. If the floods come on the 
lands before they are cut they destroy them. 

3263. If you had no winter floods do you think you 
would have as much hay ? — I think you would in those 
localities, for they are very good ; the locality is very 
superior. 

326i. So that the winter floods are not necessary? 
— I think it woirld be equally bad to have them dry. ' 

3265. If you had your choice would you have the 
winter floods? — I would if they could be relieved 
soon again ; it would be best. 

3266. How long would you like the winter floods 
to continue? — I think a fortnight would be quite 
enough, or three weeks. 

3267. Three weeks of the winter flood? — Yes. 

3268. And then you would like to keep the water 
off as much as possible for the rest of the year? — Yes. 

3269. You would like thi-ee weeks flood and then 
the water to be kept off for the rest of the year ? — 
Yes. 

3270. Is there much land injured by water on your 
district besides these meadows ?— Well, there is a good 
deal. If the Board of Works completed our district, 
and if the drainage was kept properly open, we would 
not have much water. I lost some of my corn the 
year before last from not keeping the rivers in proper- 
order. The money they levied was not sufficient to 
allow them to keep the drainage open. 

3271. Where is this? — This is in the Killimer 
district. 

3272. Is it near the town of KUlimer? — Yes, and 
near about it. They have refused to pay entirely this 
year. I am collector and treasurer of the fund for 
the drainage, and the landlords would not pay at all 
this year. 

3273. Is your district benefited at all by the navi-, 
gation of the Shannon-^do you get any goods by the 
Shannon? — We do. 

3274. From where? — Through Portumna. 

3275. From where? — From Dublin to Limerick. 

3276. Do you get much goods? — A good deal. 

3277. What class of goods generally? — We get evei-y 
class ; manures, teas and sugars to a very large amount. 
I myself get from six to eight tons a week from 
Portumna ; but then we were obliged to get them by 
the railway, it is so slow to get them by water. 

3278. Whicli is the cheaper way to get them — by 
river or by rail ? — It is cheaper by the river. 

3279. You are a longwayfrom a railway station in 
Killimer? — Ballinasloe is the nearest. 

3280. How far is that ? — Twelve miles. 

3281. There are few places there so far from a 
railway station? — Veryfew. We expected Portunma 



station to be opened. It should do a great deal of 
good. » 

3282. Chairjian. — ^What is the price per ton by 
river from Dublin to Killimer? — I think Ss. 9d. 

3283. Could you tell us what it is by the railway ?_ 

I could not; I think some classes of goods you would 
get cheaper. There is 9^. a ton for manure and salt 
and things of that sort. 

3284. By the boat? — No, by the railway to Ballin- 
asloe. 

3285. Then yo\i have got to get them to Killimer 
afterwards? — Yes, and it is a great distance; 

3286. Colonel Nolas. — Do you know anything 
about the number of feet of water over the sills ? — No, 

I do not. 

3287. General Dickens. — You don’t know how 
much lowering of the floods woidd achieve what you 
want ? — I don’t know. 

3288. Chaieman. — The general upsliot of your 
evidence is that if you were relieved of the spring and 
autumn floods you would be satisfied? — Yes. 

3289. And tliat a moderate amount of winter 
flooding is rather beneficial than otherwise ? — Yes, to 
land already drained ; but if it is not, it would not 
benefit it to take it off pretty quick. • 

3290. Colonel Nolan. — How many acres do you 
farm? — I think I have 1,100 acres statute. I pay rent 
to eight or ten landlords. 

3291. Mr. Tottenham. — We observed the other 
day there was a large quantity of grass still uncut on 
these lands ; is that usual ? — No ; but this year was 
very bad, and pet>ple were trying to wait for fine 
weather. For the last month or six weeks every 
second day was Avet. 

3292. It is not usual then to see any grass out so 
late? — No, it is not; it used to be very much earlierj 
and it used to be taken away by the flood. I never 
saAv so much hay at the Banagher fair as this year. 
A great deal of the grass that is not cub will not be 
saved this year, but they thought it more profitable to 
be cut ; that is, it is better for dung than to remain on 
the land, it destroys the meadow. 

3293. But under the most favourable circumstance 
a la:-ge quantity of the grass noAv uncut will not ba^ 
made into good hay ? — -No. I think there was not. 
such a great quantity of hay on the lands as usu^ 
this year-. The acreage was more, but the quantity of 
hay is not so good in places. 

3294. Mr. Ball Geeene. — I s the 1,100 acres that 
you farm low land or high land ? — There is a good deal 
of it low land, but the river at Killimer used to water 
these places. We had no flood, on the land, except on 
two occasions ; for the last twenty-four years it was 
never higher than the surface. 

3295. Colonel Nolan. — What is your opinion as to 
the effect of the flooding on fluke — do you think it 
would diminish fluke in sheep to have the Shannon 
drained ? — I don’t think the Shannon interferes very 
much with the fluke, but I believe, certainly, if the 
trustee of the neighbouring drainage kept the drains 
properly open it would do good. I attribute the state . 
of things greatly to the negligence of the proprietors 
in the neighbourhood. 



Mr. Lanreuce 
Toylor. 



Mr. Laurence Tatloe exammed- 



3296. Colonel Nolan. — You reside in Portumna ? — ■ 

I do. 

3297. Are you an auctioneer in the locality? — lam. . 

3298. You farm also ? — Yes. 

3299. In all these ways you get a great deal of in- 
formation about the Shannon 1 — I do. 

3300. As auctioneer you have become acquainted 
with the setting of conacre meadow? — A good deal. 

3301. And you are probably acquainted with the 
nature of the land up to Portumna ? — Yes, on both 
sides of the river. 



3302. Tell us about these meadows. What time of 
the year would people like the floods to be kept off, 
and what time put on? — We would like to keep off 
what I call the Lady-day floods. They do a great deal 
of injury — they come yearly in the end of August or 
the beginning of September, sometimes a week before 
that. 

3303. You would like to keep these off? — ^Yes, 
these are what do the greatest amount of injury. For 
instance, two years ago I sold two meadows, and I 
was not able to i-ecover any rents for these meadows 
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in consequence of the floods coming in and destroying 
them, some of it was cut, and when the flood came in 
it would float there. 

3304. What is the law as to_^£onacre rent? — I 
would not take proceedings againsc the parties, because 
they had nothing for their money. 

3305. So that if the crop is destroyed by the flood, 
the tenant is not responsible ? — In some places they 
are held responsible, but as a rule they are not. 

3308. CHAiEiiAN. — It depends, I suppose, on the 
terms of the contract at the sale? — The terms on 
which the auctioneer sells the meadow. 

3307. Colonel Nolak. — Is thei-e a great difference 
in the price when the tenant is responsible, and when 
he is not responsible ? — No. 

3308. How many acres are there between these 
.places? — There are 200 acres in my distdct. 

3309. But there are some meadows mown every 
year?— Yes, a great many that the owners save for 
their own use. 

3310. Could you give an estimate of the qxiantity? 
—No. 

3310. Chairman. — All these meadows are subject 
to these floods all along the border of the river Shan- 
non, and you think it would be a matter of conse- 
quence if these floods in August were removed off them 
— all winter floods — do you think the winter floods 
on the whole are beneficial or injurious ? — If we could 
take off the flood by the end of March the callows 
would be greatly benefited. We believe the floods 
should remain on the Shaimon to cover the grass and 
prevent the spiing frost having any effect on the 
meadow, and if that is done the meadow will be 
greatly benefited. 

3311. How long should the floods be left on? — They 
ahoidd be on in February and March. 

3312. Two months? — Yes. I don’t think it would 
do them any harm to have the floods on for these two 
months. 

3313. Would it do them good 1 — Certainly, we be- 
lieve it is a sort of top-dressing. 

3314. The last witness said three weeks? — It would 
depend on the time of year. I dare say three 
weeks would do, hut it might not be sufficiently long 
to prevent the fixist interfering with the spring 
growth. 

3315. You would like them to be left on longer 
than February ? — March would be sufficient. 

3316. You are acquainted with the levels of the 
river? — I know the levels at Portumna at Derry- 
bridge. 

3317. From an agricultural point of view would 
you think it any advantage to reduce the permanent 
level of the Shannon below the present permanent 
level 1 — I believe if we could keep on the summer 
level it would be quite enough for us. 

331 8. If you never got above that it would do 1 — 
Yes ; unless during the months I would like to put 
on the flood — February and Mai-ch. 

3319. You would not cai-e .to reduce the level a 
foot or so? — No. 

3320. Do you think it would serve the country to 
reduce it a foot below the summer level ? — No ; not 
below the summer level. 

3321. Are you acquainted with any of the steamers 
plying in the navigation of the Shannon ? — Yes. 

3322. Was there a steamer called the Duch&ss of 
ArgyU 1 — Yes. 

3323. Was that a large steamer? — Yes. 

3324. How many feet of water did she draw ? — 
I don’t know, but sbe was a very large steamer. 

3325. Was she able to navigate at all tunes ?— 
Some of the lowest summers I have seen her going 
past Derry ford. 

332G. You live opposite one of the two great 
shoals ? — Yes. The Derry ford is the shallowest, and 
at Portumna I have land adjoining. 

3327. And the steamer used to he able to go up 
perfectly? — She used. 



3328. And had slie any trouble in rough water on 
Lough Derg? — Never. 

3329. You have always seen her there in winter 
and summer ? — Yes. 

3330. You don’t know her draught? — No. 

3331. Do you get much yourself by tlie navigation 
of the Shannon? — Yes, a good deal. 

3332. There is a good deal of traffic ? — An immense 
amount of traffic. 

3333. Is it of use to the town of Portumna ? — Yes ; 
the town and the market would be destroyed entii'cly 
if the navigation of the river was taken away. 

3334. You had a railway once to Bin-? — We had. 

3335. How long is that closed up ? — Four years. 

3336. Would the navigation of the Shannon be of 
such consequence if that was opened up again? — It 
would injure us very materially if the navigation was 
stopped, because it is a great outlet to Limerick for 
potatoes and corn — ^the greater quantity goes to 
Limerick. 

3337. Do you getanytliing back from Limerick? — 
Yes ; flour, meal, Indian corn — ^nearly everything that 
comes to our district comes by boat from Limerick to 
Portumna 

3338. General Dickens. — F rom what period in the 
autumn do you think these lands ought to be cleared — 
would the November floods do harm? — Nearly all tlie 
meadows are off in November, and the lands are too 
cold for grazing, so that the November floods would 
not do much harm. 

3339. Mr. Ball. Greene. — D o you know tlie ton- 
nage of the Ducliess of Argylei — No, but she was one 
of the largest steamers. 

3340. Major Nolan. — H as there been much fluke 
amongst the sheep in your neighbourhood? — Yes; the 
year before last there was an immense cpiantity. 

3341. Is that atti'ibutable to the flooding from the 
Shannon? — Excejrt on the inner parts of tlie land they 
don’t graze their sheep on the callow lands. 

3342. Is it generally attributed to the flooding? — 
It is genei-ally attributed to the wet, damp state of the 
country. 

3343. Was that dampness resulting from backwater 
from the Shannon or the general rain through the 
coimtry ? — I think if there was a greater outlet for the 
water coining from the countiy to the Shannon there 
would not be so much fluke. 

3344. You think benefit would arise in that way 1 — 
Yes. 

3344. Mi% Mulholland. — T here is a good deal of 
poor land that might be used for tillage purposes if 
kept properly drained? — Yes. 

3345. There is land that would be tilled but for the 
floods ? — ^Yes. 

3346. Mr. Dickson. — W hat height are the lauds in 
callow above the flood summer level ? — From one to 
two feet and up to two and a half feet. 

3347. And you state that the landowners in the 
district would be satisfied with the summer level, except 
for the purpose of flooding, as youliave described? — Yes. 

3348. Mr. Mulholland. — W ould that land you 
wish to have flooded be dry enough in March? — Yes, 
early iu Mardi, because the floods might not come up 
to these lands at all. 

3349. Mr.DiCKSON. — Towhatdo thepeopleattribute 
tlie floods ? — To the want of sufficient outlet atKillaloe. 

3350. Chairman. — D o you know sufficient of tlie 
dams and sluices being put in now. to say whether they 
will bring about the level in the river which you con- 
sider satisfactoiy ? — I do not know enough to he able 
to say. 

3351. But you consider the navigation of great im- 
portance to the town of Portumna?--! do. • 

3362. And you would not wish to see the drainage 
carried so far as to interfere with the navigation? — I 
would not ; the navigation of the Shannon is necessary. 

3353. Colonel Nolan. — C an yon tell us how many 
feet of water this lough would navigate ? — The 
of Argyle was a very large steamer, and she was able 
to pass at the very lowest summer level I ever saw on. 



'DuBLlir. 
Oct- 1 , 1881 . 

Mr. Laurence 
Taylor. 
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Mr. William Deeoan examined (Captain of Steamer on Shannon). 



3354. Chaieman. — Y ou are captain of one of the 
Grand Canal boats 1 — Yes. 

3355. Do you go the whole way from Dublin to 
Killaloe or Limerick 1 — No sir. 

3356. How far do you go? — Between Shannon 
Harbour and Limerick, and occasionally to Canick- 
on-Shannon. 

3357. You are captain of one of the barges'! — One 
of the steamers. There are three steamers. 

3358. Does that steamer go through the canal ? — • 
Yes, between Killaloe and Limeiiek. 

3359. Between Shannon Harbour and Dublin'! — 
No sir, she is too long for that. 

3360. Then you commandbetween Shannon Harbour 
and Limerick 1 — Yes. 

3361. What depth of water does that steamer draw 1 

She draws 5 feet 3 inches of water -with a full 

cargo. 

3362. What is a full cargo 1 — Sixty tons. 

3363. Are you aware of the draught of water of the 
other steamers of the Company % — ^The three steamers 
were built on the same model. There is not more 
than ten cwt. difference between the three boats. 

3364. How often do you go between Shannon 
Harbour and Limerick ! — I go twice a week, but 
there is daily communication between Shannon 
Harbour and Limerick, and the intermediate stations. 

3365. Are the Grand Canal Company’s steamers 
the only steamers on the canal 1 — No, there is one 
belonging to the Waterford and Limerick Railway 
Company ; and I think there is another with the 
Board of Public Works at present. 

3366. How often does the Waterford and Limerick 
Railway Company’ssteamer go! — She goes occasionally 
to the Shannon and Scariff, and up to Portumna, and 
I saw her a few trijw going to Banagher. 

3367. How long have you been at this duty? — I 
am at it since I was able to do anything. 

3368. Then you have a great deal of experience ? — 
Yes. 

• 3369. Doyou think 5 feet 3 inches draught of water 
is necessary ? — ^Yes, for the length of our boats and 
the breadth of beam ; they are short boats and narrow 
in the beam. 

3370. What is the reason for saying that draught of 
water is necessary? — Because the deeper we are in 
the water when a boat is short and narrow, the better 
hold we have in case of a storm on the lake. 

3371. Would the steamers be able to go with less 
draught? — No. Lough Derg is very severe in the 
winter season. 

3372. Do you know the Duchess of Argyh steamer ? 
— Yes, well. 

3373. She was able to cross the lough? — Yes. 

3374. What draught of water had she? — She drew 
•4 feet 6 inches of water, she was 164 feet long, and 
18 feet in the beam. 

3375. What is the length of your boats? — Fifty- 
two feet 6 inches. 

3376. And the breadth? — The breadth of beam, 
13 feet 3 inches. 

3377. How far up could the Duchess of Argyle ply ? 
— To Athlone. 

3378. Colonel Nolan. — C ould shegoabove Athlone? 
— She could not go beyond Athlone ; in real high 
water, she was brought tlirough once. 

3379. She was short enough and narrow enough to 
get through the lock ? — They have the largest lock in 
Ireland. 

3380. How far could she go ? — To Lanesborough. 

3381. She could go up as high as Lanesborough 1 — 
Yes. 

3382. And how low could she go? — To Killaloe. 

3383. Could she go below that? — No. 

3384. From Killaloe the barge could be towed into 
Limerick? — ^Yes, but the Company considered it too 
dangerous ; there was a tow-path formerly. 

3385. So you would not say that a vessel of this 



sort drew too little water for Lough Derg ! — No, but 
we had to stop one day at Portumna in a storm. 

3386. But a vessel drawing 4 feet 6 inches of water 
could go safely ? — Yes, with that breadth of beam. 
The rate at which you travel will make a difference. 

If you travel in 20 feet of water at full speed, and if 
you suddenly get into a shallow, she will strike if 
you do not check the speed. 

, 3387. Chaieman. — W hat is your full speed'! — Our 
speed is eight miles an hour on the lough. We have 
to go at half speed to the Victoria lock of Athlone. 
We draw more water at full speed than at half 
speed, and more at half speed than when at anchor. . 

3388. Wliat do you draw at anchor? — Our boats 
at anchor draw 5 feet 3 inches of water, but when at 
speed we have to put on a foot more, or nearly a foot. 

3389. Could you go at any pace only drawing 5 
feet 3 inches ? — No, if I move her even with my own 
strength, she will displace water as she goes. . 

3390. General Dickens. — A t half speed how much 
is her draught? — Six or eight inches more than at 
anchor. 

3391. Have you noticed whether the increased 
draught is fore or aft ? — It is even ; it goes do^va on 
her bearing, as we call it. 

3392. Mr. Tottenhaji. — I s the cargo principally 
deck cargo ? — No, it is only in summer time we keep 
a deck cargo crossing Lough Derg ; we have little on 
deck, except in very fine weather. 

3393. What is the length of tlieDwc/tess o/‘^ryj/Ze? 
—164 feet. 

3394. Could she go through the locks? — Her stem 
used to float over the sill. She drew ten inches for- 
ward, she was raised from the paddle-box right up. . 

3395. Colonel Nolan. — H ow did she get into the 
river? — She was brought up to Athlone in three 
pieces. 

3396. Mr. Ball Gkeene. — S he was a paddle-boat? 
— Yes. 

3397. Chaieman. — ^W hat cargo did she bring from 
Dublin to Limerick ? — Shop goods of every description, 
teas, flour, manure, and every commodity sold inshops. 

3398. Mr. Muluolland. — H ad you generally full 
cargoes ?— Yes. 

3399. Sixty tons? — Not every day, but we have 
often had to put on boats to assist us as far as Por- 
tumna. 

3400. Mr. ToTTENn.ot. — Have you regular days 
for running? — Yes. We have daily communication 
between Limerick and Shannon Harbour and Por- 
tumna, 

3401. What time do you start? — We have no 
general time for it is a general cargo, and we have no 
general time. 

3402. Mr. Dickson. — ^Y ou only pass one lock be- 
tween Shannon Harbour and Killaloe ? — That is all, 
the Victoria lock. 

3403. With a full cargo of 60 tons, what depth of 
water would you require going through the Victoria 
lock as you draw five feet tliree inches when standing? 
— We would require at least five feet six inches depth of 
■water over the sill of the lock, when passing through, 
working her even by hand. 

3404. Is that ■with your fidl load of sixty tons? — Five 
feet six inches to six feet deep would be ample for 
getting through the lock. 

3405. But that would not enable you to travel at 
full speed? — No ; that depth woidd merely suit wlien 
she was merely in motion, ■when whe was shoved into 
the lock. 

3406. If there is only five feet six inches at the 
Victoria lock, are there not shallows of less depth 
between the Victoria lock and Shannon Harbour? — 
There are. 

3407. With five feet six inches in the Victoria 
lock, what would he the shallowest depth you would 
have on the fords ? — I would not have that much at 
all. There are fords not as deep as the lock. 
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3408. Where are they 1 — Between Athlone and the 

Tictoria lock. , , , 

3409. Say with five feet six inches on the lock, 
would you not have sufficient on the channel ? — No, 
yre would have to alow for the fords afterwards. . 

3410. So that you would require seven feet on the 
lock-sills in order to navigate the river ? — That is full 
speed with sixty tons. Even with the Duchess of 
Argyle we had to go half speed through the Victoria 
lock often in summer time. 

3411. How often do you send boats through the 
Shannon lock to Athlone from Shannon Harbour 1 — 
Sometimes daily, and regularly three days a week. 

3412. From Athlone? — To Athlone from Shannon 
Harbour. 

3413. Mr. Mulholland. — T here is less water on 
the shoals than on the sills! — Yes. 

3414. Colonel Nolak. — H ow many shoals are there 
between Shannon Harbour and Athlone?— There are 
three or four. There is Councillor’s ford, and there is a 
ford going into Banagher, and at Banagher itself, and 
there are three fords between that and Shannon Har- 
bour. I begin at the Victoria lock and go to Athlone ; 
there are eight altogether. 

3415. Between Shannon Harbour and Killaloewhat 
fords are there 1 — I begin at the Shannon Harbour and 
go down. Banagher itself is all a ford. Front half- 
way between Shannon Harbour and Portumna there 
is only one ford. 

3416. You could go at full speed except at that one 
ford with a full cargo 1 — Yes. 

3417. Mr. Dicxsoif. — Are you very short of water 
in the summer time going over the fords! — Yes, we 
very often have to slow. 

3418. So that you cannot navigate the river with 
less than seven feet of water on the locks ! — I would 
not consider it safe with any Iks than the present 
summer level. 

3419. General Dickens.— What is the summer level 
on the Victoria lock ! — Seven feet. 

3420. Colonel Nolan. — I s there any difficulty in 
crossing the canal at Ballinasloe? — There is plenty of 
passage except on a lock belonging to the Ballinasloe 

3421. Is there much traffic by the canal ! — There is 
a boat daily. 

3423. Are they towed all the way up! — Yes, they 
are brought across by ferry boat. 

3323. You are not able to get over the sill in 
summertime! — No, they have to lighten their boats 
at Shannon Harbour. 

3424. Is that the fault of the river or of the canal ! 
— It is the fault of the river. 



3425. You have plenty of water in the canal! — duoaw. 

You have plenty of water until you get into the lock. Oct. s.issi. 
It is the rise and fall of the river that regulates that bit -^UUsm 
of the river at the lock. Deegan. 

3426. Mr. Tottenham. — Has it always been seven 
feet in the summer time! — I suppose it has. 

3427. Isn’t there a gauge in the lock? — There is a 
gauge cut in the wall. 

3428. As a matter of observation, could you say has 
the level always been kept at 7 feet, or at 6 feet ? — I 
think 7 feet is the level, unless there is a real dry 
summer tune. 

3429. Mr. Dickson. — When you talk of 7 feet on 
the sill of the Victoria lock, what sill do you refer 
to! — The upper sill. 

3430. And what is on the other! — The same on the 
lower. 

3431. Mr. Mulholland. — Isn’t there more water 
on the Athlone and Killaloe sills than on the Victoria 
sill at the summer level ! — No, I thuik they are all 
maintained the same. It is lighter on the sills from 
Athlone to Carrick than on the others. 

3432. Mr. Tottenham. — Have your boats ever 
touched the sills of the Victoria Look! — No, sir, 
because we always get slow through all these places ; 
in fact, nearly by hand. 

3433. If you start outside half speed would you 
touch the sills ! — I never tried it, for I never could 
stop her in time. 

3434. Starting out of the lock!— We never go out 
on full speed or half speed, for if we did the boat would 
not have full sway to bury heraelf. It is when she gets 
on full way that she displaces the water. 

3435. Chairman. — Do you know whether there are 
any other boats that go between Athlone and Garrick ! 

— Yes; Mr. Waller hK some. 

3436. Well, besides Mr. Waller !— None, unless 
steam yachts. 

343'?. Not commercial boats! — No. 

3438. Do you ever send up a boat as far as Garrick ! 

— We do. 

3439. How often ! — Once a month with flour belong- 
ing to Mr. Russell ; sometimes oftenev, but, as a general 
rule, once a month. 

3440. General Dickens. — Have you plenty of water 
there ! — We only take forty tons up thei-e. 

3441. What draught of water do you require with 
forty tons cargo ? — About 4 feet 6 inches or 4 feet 8 
inches at anchor, and 9 inches more with sixty tons. 

We have to go half speed in summer time. One sum- 
mer we struck on a rock, which ran a hole 3 feet long 
into the boat', and we ran her ashore, We were only 
going half speed at the time. 



Mr. Tames Perry 

3442. ColonelNoLAN. — Whatareyou! — lamcounty 
surveyor of Roscommon. 

3443. You are a civil engineer! — I am, and a graduate 
of the Queen’s University. 

3444. What evidence do you propose to give! — As 
county surveyor I see the river very frequently ; I am 
in the habit of observing it, and giving the subject a 
great deal of thought. My evidence would he princi- 
pally theoretical. I don’t intend to give you any 
figures. The scheme at present being carried out on 
the river is the oldest means of letting go water 
in a river. It is the ordinary old plan of raising 
sluices and letting the water go. My plan differs 
from that because in my plan the energy of the 
flowing water is made use of. The point I have 
heard discussed of the draught of the boats bears upon 
it, because the great draught of boat that has been 
insisted on has been principally necessary for the pro- 
pellation of the screw — the screw needs to be buried in 
the water. The Duchess of Argyle was a paddleboat, 
worked with light draught. I don't approve of the 
sluices the Commissioners are putting up now, and in 
that opinion I am suj)ported by the Board of Works 



, C.E., examined. 

engineers themselves. The Board of Works li.ave 
declared it is impossible to affect tlie Shannon flooding 
usefully by any such means. 

3445. Lord Monteagle. — What is your objection 
to the sluices ! — My objection is that they will be so 
cumbrous and so difficult to work. 

3446. Can you give us any details as to the way 
these sluices would operate ; I su])pose your argument 
is they cannot be raised with sufficient ease! — Yes. 

3447. Chairman. — Tell us what it is in the works 
that are now being constructed that you disapprove 
of and that you wish to put in their place ! — I don’t 
think the Board of Works would keep the number of 
men at each of these places necessary to work these 
sluices at all times. 

3448. Mr. Dickson. — But if the sluices are properly 
worked and properly attended to they will prove 
effective! — If the Board of Works make enough of 
them, and put enough force to work these sluices, 
and work them at proper times they certainly will be 
successful. I laid my proposals before the Board of 
Works about a year ago, and the present proposals 
are totally opposed to the Board of Works Engineers. 



Mr. James 
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Mr. Manning has declaretl it vonld be only possible 
to improve the Shannon by excavation. 

3449. Chaibuan. — You -wish to put sluices in a 
different form on the Shannon 1 — I do, and I propose 
to regulate tlio whole river from one central point 
and by one man. 

3450. Colonel Nolan. — Have these sluices that you 
wish to substitute been tried on any river? — Yes, 
with a model. 

3451. Is there any large river in the world with 
this invention in use ? — No, I put this before the Board 
of Works a year ago, and I don’t think it was taken 
up and considered as it ought to be. The siphon is 
constructed‘'ln such a way as to make use of the 
falling water. 

' 3462;: Chairman. — Have you made any estimate 
of the cost of these proposed sluices? — Yes,’ they 
would be much cheaper than what are proposed to be 
carried, out, and I propose to regulate the whole river 
wirh one man at Athlone. The different reaches 
provide a different <juautity of storage. It is different 
from the Bann,' which has large storage in Lough 
Neagh. Tlie opening would requii-e to be different 
at the different weirs owing to the different quantity 
of storage. • 

3456. Mr. Dickson. — Tell us the rivers, that are 
sluiced — you say it is a very old system? — The 
lAgan is. • 

3457. What part of the Lagan? — The lowest weir 
next Belfast. - - 

3458. That is to regulate the sea water coming in? 
— No, the Lagan water there is used as part of tlie 
canal system, and where the Lagan runs into the 
canal surely there are sluices, but the one that comes 
up -to me is the one-.next the sea. 

3459. Chairman. — Is there any river in Ireland 
or 'anywhere else eiuiced according to your plan? — 
There is not. 

3460. Colonel Nolan. — Itisin the form of a siphon 
sluice you haveinvented? — Yes. 

3461. Mr. B.^ll Greene. — Would you not be in- 
clined to - recommend that these works that are now 
BO nearly completed- should be tested as to their 
capabilities befoi'e recommending an alteration in the 
whole system? — . would not of course stop them 
where they are now, but this that I propose is simply 
the completion of the original works. 

3462. Chairman. — What kind of power do you 
think it ‘will take to raise and lower these sluices? — 
That depends on circumstances to a very large extent ; 



take the hard winter we had lately ; imagine the 
great quantities of ice that are made in these lakes 
which are very useful for the purpose of regulatine 
the river ; these quantities of ice come down into the 
sluices. 

3463. Colonel Nolan. — You are county surveyor of 
Roscommon 1 — Yes. 

3464. And is not that county bounded on one side 
by the Shannon and on the other by the Suck ?— Yes 

3466. And the county has a great deal of interest 
therefore in the drainage question? — Yes. 

3466. Is there a large quantity of land not on the 
banks of the Shannon injured by the present height, 
of tlie Shannon? — No, I cannot say there is very 
much. 

3467. How is it the roads are injured ? — There is- 
one road at Athlone aud not only the road, but the 
houses of the people are in danger. These sluices the 
Commissioners are putting up may be injurious in 
this way, that before the ice could tumble tolerably 
free over, but now the weirs they are raising will 
more obstruct the ice. There is one road injured by 
the flood, but that is from Lough Allen. I propose 
to cut weirs at the prraent Parliamentary levels, and 
what I propose to do is to pi-ovide means of regulating 
the water so that it would be always practically under 
control. 

3468. Would any alteration of the Meelick to keep 
it to the Parliamentaiy level or to lower it a foot 

affect the waters of the Suck as far as Ballinasloe? I 

could not say that. 

3469. Do you know anything about the meadowing 
lands on the banks of the Shannon ? — I do. 

3470. Is it advantageous to them to have winter 
floods or not ? — In some places it is and in some it is 
not. 

3471. On-the whole would you say.it is beneficial? 
—•On the whole it is ; where you have a very large 
lake of course it is a settling pond and very fine 
matters carried down by the rivers settle to the bottom 
of it. On some parts of the shores of the lake the 
raising of the water is no value at all to the meadows, 
but the rivers where the sediment is carried down are 
useful to the meadows. My opinions are opinions 
which I have submitted to tlie most eminent hydraulic 
engineers. My brother was Secretary .to the Com- 
mittee appointed by the British Association to consider 
the flow of water in pipes and as Secretary he knew 
a number of very eminent authorities. 



Mr. Philip Reade examined. 



3472. Chairman. — Where do you live on Lough 
Derg? — On the Clare side. 

3473., Does your property come down to the Lough 1 
— It does. . 

3474. You have heard a good deal of the evidence 
with reference to the flooding — can you tell us any- 
thing with regard to the flooding of your part of the 
Lough?— I am soriy I can tell too much. I have 
known the Shannon, I am sorry to say, for eighty 
yeara — since I was ten years old. 

3475. And what age are you now? — Ninety. 

3476. What is your opinion as to the effect of the 
river on agriculture? — My opinion is that every im- 
provement,., so called, which has been made on the 
Shannon lias been injurious. 

3477. To agriculture ? — To everything ; to the trade, 
to the agriculture and tlie prosperity of Ireland. I have 
opposed each in detail. 

3478. With regard to the flooding ? — I am speaking 
. now of the flooding, Pei-sonally I had a large tract 

or a considerable tract of moorland, and what is called 
. callow, along the river ; it used to let for £7 and £8 
per acre, and at any period within my recollection it 
never let for less than £6 ; but it is now reduced to 
£2 10s. or £3. 



3479. To what do you attribute that diminution in 
the value ? — The want of winter floods. 

3480. You complain of the floods being taken away 
from them? — No doubt, without any benefit to any 
other place. The navigation left by Dunally was 
perfect in every way j he formed the Grand Canal. 
He lived a century ago, he was not a theoretical 
engineer — he was a practical man ; he made the canal 
from Dublin to Limerick perfect. The navigation "was 
perfect all the time of my youth and manhood, and I 
myself was the first to get steam navigation on any 
river in Enrepe ; it was on the Shannon ; that was the 
first river in Eui'ope that had steam navigation and I 
have lived to see it done away with. 

3481. What do you think was the cause of the steam 
na-vigation failing ? — It did not fail. 

3482. It ceased ? — Yes, it ceased. 

3483. Why did it cease ? — Owing to the combination 
of two railways. 

3484. Mr. Dickson. — That is a very good reason? 
-;-No. The Shannon go^ north and south throughout 
its course; the railways go east and west. The 
Shamion going north and south could only be a feeder 
to the railways, it could not possibly take away trade 
from either ; one railway i-au at the one end of the 
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Shannon high up, and the other ran at its sea mouth 
in Limerick. Therefore it is quite impossible that the 
Shannon could do more tlian act as a feeder. Never- 
theless the two companies put off the steam navigation 
and left the steamei-s rotting at Killaloe. I was 
examined before the House of Lords committee on the 
subject and the House of Lords was good enough on 
my sole evidence to throw out tlie bill ; it was then 
offered to cany the railway to Limerick. 

3485. But you say you think tlie callow meadows 
have diminished in value in consequence of losing the 
printer floods? — Certainly. 

3486. Don’t the spring and autumn floods do con- 
siderable damage there? — Not to my knowledge. 

3487. Is your hay ever carried away in the autumn ? 
—Never ; I take care to remove my hay. If I chose 
to leave it until the winter flood comes I lose it, but 
I don’t do that. Perhaps you have noticed lately the 
enormous quantity of hay on the banks of the Shan n on. 

3488. Have you never suffered from the autumn 
floods in August? — Never. 

3489. Are your lands so far above the level of the 
Shannon that the floods don’t affect them ? — Not at 
ail, they are flooded every winter. 

3490. Have you never suffered from the August or 
Lammas or spring floods ? — No. I don’t leave my hay 
to be lost. 

3491. Chairmaij. — Is there any proposal you wish 
to make with regard to the Shannon 1 — Within these 
two years all navigation has ceased, only an odd canal 
boat. I proposed to the Grand Canal Company to 
carry on traffic with Scaiiff', where there never had 
been any, and the Company very kindly have ventui’ed, 
and it has been most successful. There is a large traffic 
now daily with Scariff — between Limerick and Scariff, 
and between Dublin and Scariff-^but there is a very 
tortuous river, a feeder of Lough Derg, and it is a great 
impediment to the steam navigation ; there are rocks 
in it. A short cut was made by it ; but it has been 
allowed, through neglect, to fill in. The short cut, of 
less than a half a mile, would cut off a mile and a half 
of the river and avoid all the rocks. 

3492. Is that- at Scariff? — ^es. 

3493. Mr. Dickson. — You don't complain of the 
Shannon floods but you ^vish to see the navigation im- 
proved ? — Yes^ I go a little further than that. I wish 
to avoid the absurd expenses I have paid for these 
imp^o^■ements, for I was taxed for them. Some of 
them were no doubt done at the expense of the funds, 
but we have been paying taxes for these improvements 
and we have been paying taxes again for the removal 
oftheseimprovements. I have been protesting againsl 
the improvements and yet I have lost a considerable 
income by them and a small estate which has been 
improved from a wilderness to what it is. 

3494. Has the tax ceased ? — It has. 1 

3495. Then you are paying nothing at present ? — 
Nothing at present as long as it lasts, but I am very 
apprehensive about the Commission. I would ask you 
to look to this little bit of canal that I speak of. I 
was chairman of the Duchess of Marlborough’s com- 
mittee. Last week there was 40 tons of goods sent 



from Scariff to Limerick and it is very important to 
keep it up. I speak the feeling of tlie country when 
I say that a smidl expense would do. 

3496. Who is in charge of that canal? — It belongs 
to the Board of Works, but there is no one in charge 
of it. 

3497. What is the name of it ! — It has no name. 

3498. Chairman. — How far is Scariff from the 
nearest railway station ? — The nearest railway station 
is twelve miles Irish. 

3499. What is that station ? — Killaloe. 

3500. Colonel Nolan. — Is it your opinion that the 
winter floods are a benefit to the low-lying lands ? — 
No doubt of it. I have the surest certainty of it — my 
pocket. 

3501. You hold lands along the Shannon for four 
miles? — Yes. 

3502. Have you some of these water meadows ? — 
I have. 

3603. You are pretty certain they could not give 
meadow but for die winter floods? — The poi-tions not 
flooded are diminished in value every year. 

3504. Bor how long ought the floods to be kept on 
every year ? — I cannot tell you that. My opinion is 
there is some sediment from the flooding, for if you 
cut the soil you find it consists of layem. What has 
formed these layers ? We find marl, wood, sand, clay, 
then sand again, all evidently layei-s arising from 
flooding, and at the bottom there is shell marl, which 
comes from the ocean, so that the callow meadows are 
of a very peculiar character; my experience and no 
doubt my absolute knowledge is that the less you in- 
terfere with the winter floods the better. Certainly 
in the case of summer floods it is very desii-able that 
the people should have the water off. There is no 
doubt of that. 

3606. Wei-e the meadows better ? — Not better in 
my time. The cessation of winter floods began since 
the weir was made at Killaloe. It is only some of 
them that are not flooded. The effect of the weir is 
to keep the river at a much better level, it rose higher 
and fell lower at its natural bent. 

3507. Were there as many small floods when you 
were a boy as now? — I could not tell, but I never 
heard of any particular complaint. 

3508. Chairman. — You spoke of canal navigation 
before the steamers were introduced, how was it car- 
ried on before the steamers existed on the river? — It 
was carried on by sail. The canal boat went up 
with sails, and then it took the canal where it wished 
it. 

3509. There is some navigation on it now ? — Only 
now. It only began two years liack. It has increased 
now, and I think if it is encouraged it will increase 
more. If we are left to the mercy of the railway 
companies — there is one at least in Ireland that is the 
most expensive in Europe in the way of rates. The 
carriage of a threepenny loaf for the Duchess of 
Marlborough’s Committee was Is. 2cf. on the Great 
Southern, while a large parcel from London only cost 
Is. id. 



DUBLia. 
Oct. 3, lB8\j 

Mr. Philip 
Beadc. 



Mr. WiLLiAJi PiDGEON examined. 



3510. Chairman. — Where do you live Mr. Pidgeon? 
— I lived for many year.s in Athlone, I still spend the 
greater part of my time there, but I at present live at 
Greystones, county Wicklow. 

3511. What is your occupation? — Landowner, and 
a large land agent in Roscommon and Westmeath, 
and other counties tlirough which the Shannon flows. 

3512. Does the land with which you are connected 
touch the river Shannon ? — Much of it does. 

3513. You are acquainted with the nature of the 
floods, and so on? — ^Yes. I have had a great deal of 
practical observation and experience. 

. 3514. What is your opinion generally as to the 
effect of the flooding of the Shannon on the farms in. 



the neighbourhood? — My opinion will differ a little 
from the opinion of the gentleman you have just ex- 
amined (Mr. Reade), but that arises because his ex- 
perience is very low on the Shannon, and mine is on 
the middle. My opinion is that the floods in autumn 
and early winter are a great injury to the land. 

3515. What do you say about the spring floods? — 
They will do no harm — ^tiiey will to some descriptions 
of land — but on the whole they will not do material 
injury. The gi-eat injury is by the autumn flood. 

3516. Would you mention the time that you fix for 
the spring floods? — That is for the termination of 
them? 

3517. Yes? — I would say not beyond March. 



Mr. WillUm 
PidgcoD. 
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3518. You think the autumn floods do considerable 
damage 1 — ^Yes, in two ways; first, in deteriorating 
land, and every year there is a large quantity of hay 
lost by being carried down the river. I was on the 
river within the last ten days, and I saw a good deal 
of hay there still in a most precarious state ; if a flood 
comes it is lost. 

.3519. You told us your opinion about tlie effect of 
tlio spring and autumn floods ; what are your ideas 
about the winter floods I don’t think the winter 
floods do much damage, and in some places they 
might be of advantage. 

3.520. By fei-tilizingl— Yes ; but I am sure a large 
portion of the land would be improved if the floods 
were removed altogether, for it would enable them to 
be cultivated and tilled, and those in permanent 
meadow could be topclressed. I, myself, own land 
there, and if I was sure the topdressing would remain, 
I would have them in a high state of cultivation. 

3521. But it would be too great a risk now 1 — The 
probability is you would lose it all. 

3522. Are you sufficiently acquainted with the 
water levels to say whether works now being carried 
out at Meelick and Killaloe will have the effect of 
regulating the floods so as to prevent injury 1 — I offer 
such an opinion with diffidence. I am in hopes they 
will, and if they have the effect of reducing the levels 
permanently, so that the tributaries could be sunk, 
that would effect much more benefit than many people 

3523. Do you know anything about the navigation 
on the river 1 — Yes. I have been observing it for a 
great many years. 

3524. What, is your opinion about that ? — It is a 
thousand pities such a fine navigation should be lost 
for want of traffic. 

5325. What is your opinion as to the cause of 
want of traffic 1 — Mr. Keade explained why the 
steamers were withdrawn ; it was the powerful in- 
fluence of two railway companies, that eventually, 
after a long competition with each other, thought the 
best plan was to crush the trade on the Shannon, and 
it was crushed. I remember when there was a very 
prosperous trade on it, there were three steamers. 

3526. Do you think this cessation of the traffic on 
the canals and the Shannon has injuriously affected 
the population of the surrounding districts'? — I do. 



3527. Do they get their goods as cheap by the 
railway 1 — Decidedly not. 

3528. There is nothing to prevent the Grand Canal 
Company running boats ; it is not under subjection 
to the railway company ? — No. 

3529. And there is nothing to prevent their having 
more boats if they find it profitable? — No. 

3530. Doesn’t that lead to the conclusion that they 
did not find it profitable ? — Some years ago the late 
Lord Castlemaine and myself were strongly inclined 
to establish the steam navigation. We examined 
the returns of former boats ; we examined the cap- 
tains of the boats, and we were quite convinced it 
would be commercially speaking a profitable concern, 
but we did not carry it out. I had a great deal to do 
at the time, and late Lord Castlemaine died a 
short time afterwards. Others we spoke to, were all 
convinced that if the shoals were removed and 
facilities given for the navigation, it would be com- 
mercially speaking a success. 

3531. Could that be done consistently with the 
improvements that you desire to effect in the agri- 
cultural interests? — I have not the engineering know- 
ledge necessary to answer that positively, but I see 
no reason why it should not be done ; it is only 
lowering the levels, and by a proper system of flood- 
gates you could regulate the waters in it. I see no 
engineering difficulty in effecting that. 

3532. Do you know anything about the size of the 
boats that navigate the Shannon now ? — They are very 
trifling. 

3533. What is the size ? — They ai-e very small, and 
not at all suitable. 

3534. They draw a considerable draught of water ? — 
They do. 

3635. Supposing your ideas with . regard to the 
drainage question were carried into effect, and the 
river was lowered, could the navigation still be carried 
on with a less draught of water ? — Yes, I would say the 
Glasgow boats on the Clyde would be suitable. 

3536. Whatis tbeirdraught? — Drom four to five and 
a half feet, which is the utmost. 

3537. Mr. Mulholland.— D o you think is the 
climate injured in winter by these floods ?-^I have no 
doubt the climate would be greatly improved, if 
these floods could be taken away ; the ground would 
become firmer, arable ground in fact, and the climate 
would be considerably improved. 



Mr. Robert M'Donnell examined. 



3538. Chairman. — Where do you live? — In 
Limerick. 

3539. What is your occupation ? — Merchant. 

3540. Are you interested in the navigation of the 
Shannon ? — Yes, very much in the interest of the city 
generally, and all our mercantile body there. 

3541. Is there much traffic between Dublin and 
Limerick on the Shannon ? — V evy large traffic between 
Limerick and the towns between Limerick and 
Dublin, from Limerick, and large traffic from Dublin 
to Limerick. 

3542. Is there any traffic northward's to the Grand 
Canal towards Belfast, and in that direction? — I don’t 
think there is beyond Lough Allen. 

3543. Is there considerable traffic in the Shannon 
in that part of the country? — There is. I would not 
call it considerable ; there is a large quantity of bread 
stuffs from Limerick, and there has recently been a 
new traffic for fireclay goods, manufactured on Lough 
Allen, and brought back on the Shaunon. 

3544. Do you know how often the boats pass and 
repass between Limerick and Shannon Harbour ? — 
They leave Limerick every day. 

3345. Tliere is a daOy service the other way too 1 — 
Yes, from Dublin. 

3546. One boat? — More; sometimes two or three 
boats, according to the traffic ; some seasons the traffic 
is greater than others. 



3547. The traffic is principally conducted by the 
Grand Canal Company ? — Principally. 

- 3548. Are there any other boats on the canal?— 
Yes, small boats belonging to the small towns on 
Lough Derg. 

■ 3549. Do you mean barges or steamers 1 — Mostly 
sailing boats that navigate Loirgh Derg, and there are 
either two or three steamers. 

3550. Besides the Grand Canal Company? — Yes. 

3551. Who are the proprietors of these steamers ! — 
One is a man living in Scariff, I think his name is 
Hynes. His boat was bought by Mr. Harris of 
Limerick. She was built in Drogheda, and the other 
belongs to the Waterford and Limerick Company. 

3552. Do you know the tonnage when full of this 
boat belonging to Mr. H5mes ? — About sixty tons. 

3553. Do you know her draught in the water?— I 
suppose about five feet. I could easily ascertain. 

3554. My object is to find out whether she is less 
draught than the Grand Canal boats ? — I beard five 
feet ^ree inches. 

3555. Practically their draught is six feet three 
inches, for they di'aw that when in motion ? — I cannot 
tell distinctly whether Mr. Hynes’ boat draws more, 
but I fancy it is something less than thatt 

3656. Lord Monteaqle. — Do you know what her 
length is ? — About fifty feet. 

3557. Do they go through the looks below Killaloe 
— They must, they go right down to Limerick. 
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3558. Chairjian.— T hey are practically about the 
same size ? — Ves, about the same size. 

3559. You ai-e not interested in the drainage ques- 

jjAni I live on the banks of the Shannon close to 

limerick, but I suppose it would not affect me. 

3560. You are not affected by the floods? — Not to 
any great extent. We are sometimes affected, but 
not to a very great extent. Where I live is just at 
the termination of the hilly j)ortion of the river 
above Limerick — three or four miles above Limerick — 
and the floods sometimes in winter cover the lands 
there 

3561. We have had a statement of the amount of 
trade carried on by the Grand Canal Company ; could 
you give us any estimate of the amount of trade car- 
ried on on the Shannon by the other agents ? — It 
would be very difficult to form an estimate. I presume 
you could get some statistics from the Board of Works 
as to the tolls, wliich would enable you to form an 
idea, but I know the trade is a veiy large one, and I 
need not say it is of vital importance to that district 
to keep the navigation open. 

3562. Is it your opinion that the keeping open 
of the traffic is of vital importance as a direct benefit 
to trade, or because it enables you to keep down the 
railway fares ? — I think in both ways, for it affects 
both. 

3563. You told us that breadstuff’s and that kind 
of thing came by canal, I suppose they are a very 
bulky kind of goods ? — Goods of the class coming fronr 
Limerick up to the towns adjoining, commencing at 
Killaloe up as high as Athlone and Tullamore. 

3564. What class of goods? — Timber and slates, 
coal and petroleum, which has became a very large 
trade. 

3565. Is it imported? — It is hnpoi-ted direct from 
New York. Limerick is one of the largest emporiunr.s 
for it. The trade from Dublin down consists of bulky 
goods. Of course corn goes both ways, as tlie market 
suits. 

3566. General Dickens — Is there much grain im- 
ported? — Immense quantities go up the Shannon. 
The railway rates to some of these towns would be 
prohibitory almost if it was not for the canal triiftic. 

3567. Mr. To'n’ENii.iir. — -What is the rate from 
Dublin to Limerick by rail, for such goods as flour and 
things of that class ? — They are in the habit of making 
variousmtes according to tliequautity,bnttIioirstaiidard 
rate would be about 12s. or 14s. per ton by the railway. 

3568. CuAiEJLVN. — What would it be by boat? — 
Us. 10(^., by the boat, tliey won’t allow the Grand 
Canal to bring their rates below tlicirs — the railway 
company won’t. 

3569. Lord Monteagle. — How do they prevent 
them ? — Because they say that if they did they would 
then reduce their rates, and a conipetition would tlien 
ensue, which the canal perhaps would not be able to 
meet. 

3570. Mr. Mulholland. — What power have tlie 
railway company over the canal, so that the Canal 
Company is obliged to conform to their wishes ? — 
You can understand, as fai- as Limerick is concerned, 
if the railway give lower rates people would uatuValiy 
send tlieir goods by that route. 

3571. Chaikman. — How long docs it take to get 
a cargo by canal from Dublin to Limerick? — Two or 
three days. 

3572. How long by rail ? — Six or eight hours, 

3574. How long does tlie luggage train take? — 
Trom to-day, say, until the middle of next day. Of 
course they could go much quicker if there was any 
special reason. 

3575. But theordmaiy traffle is twenty-four hours? 
—Yes, sometaiues the next day. You could get goods 
loaded in Dublin the night before. 

3576. Lord Monteagle. — Do the railways compete 
^ith tlie river traffic as far as Tullamore ? — No. 

3577. From Limerick to Tullamore is there any 
competition between the rates by rail and water 
No. 



3578. It would cost much the same to send goods Dobsm. 
from Tullamore to Limerick by railway 1 — Our advan- 

tage there is we have water communication from Mr.-Kobeit ,,f 
Limerick. M'Donneil.iv 

3579. Is the trade from Limerick to Athlone con- 
siderable ? — Very considerable. 

3580. Is there any competition there? — Yes, we 
could send by the Midland system. 

3581. Have you ever sent goods that way? — Yes, 
we have oc&isionally, but yery seldom. The rate is 
not a high one — not as higli as it is on the Great 
Southern system. 

3582. Do you remember what the rate is? — No; 

I do not. 

3583. Do you know whether it is higher or lower 
than the water rate? — Coiisidei’ably higher. The i-ate 
by water is only 10s. a ton to Athlone. 

3584. What do you imagine it is by rail? — At 
least 15s. by rail, but I could not say positively. 

3585. You don’t send above Athlone? — No; sel- 
dom above Athlone, but we have got goods recently 
from above Athlone — these pipe clay goods. 

3586. Do you import any clay goods from Lough 
Alien ? — We do, we have already got two or three con- 
signmente. 

3587. And do you employ theii- boats to send goods 
up sti-eara ? — Mr. Waller delivers the goods to us in 
Limerick. 

3588. And I understand that when lie sends down 
his own goods he takes return freights ? — That is a 
fact. We have sent him iarge quantities of goods 
iiack by these boats — petroleum. 

3589. And do you use iiis boats for trading to 
Athlone ? — No ; all our goods to Athlone go by the 
Grand Canal Company’s boats.. 

3590. Then Waller’s boats trade only between 
Lough Allen and Limerick, and not the intermediate 
places ? — I have no reason to suppose he would not 
take goods for the other stations. 

3591. Is he able to take geods at less rates than the 
Grand Canal Company ? — I cannot say that. The 
rate by the Grand Canal is very reasonable to Athlone 
and Tullamore — 9s. or 10s. a ton. We send large 
quantities of goods to Ballinasloe. 

3592. Mr. Toti'ENIiam. — I sn’t it a fact that tlie 
Grand Canal Company carry goods clieapor to Limerick 
tlian they do to Shannon Harbour? — We have no 
practical knowledge of tiiat. 

3593. Do you ever get goods from Dulilin to Lim- 
erick ? — Yes, frequently, but I don’t know the rate to 
Shannon Harbour. 

3594. Mr. Mulholland. — I suppose you moan 
that the railways practically force the canal into an 
agreement as to the rates by fear of competition? — 

That is the impression. Of course I have no know- 
ledge myself of tlie facts, but if we ask a low freight 
from the canal company, as we often do, for goods 
from Limerick to Dublin, or vice versa, we are met 
with the statement — “We can’t bring our rates below 
a certain point, it is an agreement with tlie railway 
company. 

3596. Which probably they entereil into lest there 
should be competition? — Yes. I hope it will be man- 
aged to keep the navigation open. 

3596. Chairman. — D o you know anything about 
those new works at Killaloe and Mcelick ? — Nothing 
at all 

3597. Mr. Mulholland. — I f the railway rates were 
as low as the canal rates for through traffic there 
would be no injury by doing away with the naviga- 
tion ? — Yes, we would be very much afraid to trust 
ourselves to the tender mercies of the railway com- 
pany. 

3598. Lord Monteagle. — I f there was a tariff 
established by law ? — If we bad the management of 
the railways in our own hands. We caimot have faith 
in them now. It is universally hoped that the river 
will be kept open, and every line kept open to enable 
us to escape from tlie railway company. Tliere was 
a good deal of traffic on Lough Derg by a very enter- 
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prising man, Captain King, but the railway company 
were never satisfied until they put on boats themselves, 
and he was obliged to succumb. Of course a private 
individual was not able to compete with a railway 
company. I would suggest that the whole of the 
Shannon should be under the management of the 
Board of Works, who, as far as engineering goes, do 
their work well ; for it is of such vast importance to 
the country, not only for drainage and navigation, but 
for fishery purposes. 

3599. Chairmas. — You don’t mean that the Govern- 
ment should establish boats ? — No, but that the river 
itself and the whole management of it should be under 
the Goveimment. 

3600. That is so at present! — So far as engineering 
goes that is so, but there are a great number of inter- 
ests besides. If there was an extension of the powers 
of the Board of Works, such as I understand exists 
in England — a conservancy board that would take 
charge of all tlie interests, and see that they %vere 
protected. 

3601. But I understand the conservancy boards do 
no more than the Board of Works do on the Shannon 
— they simply keep up the banks! — With the Board of 
Works I have no fault to find, except as to delay, but 
I suppose they have so much to do it cannot be avoided. 
They have the conti-ol of all the works of Ireland. 



The Shannon, however, is of great importance to all 
Ireland, and either a se])arate boai-d or an independent 
j)art of the Board should have the management of it. 

3602. Have youfouiul much inconvenience through 
delay in the execution of works by the Board on the 
Shannon! — Pei’haps Lord Monteagle could say as 
much as I could on that [loiiit. 

3603. With respect to the channel of the river, from 
Limerick to Shannon Harbour, do you know of any 
i-eason to find fault ! — There were complaints, of couise 
more or less rather vague, that there should be a better 
depth of water kept in the summer in the canals that 
run from Killaloe do-wn. 

3604. WJiat canals do you refer to ! — The ones just 
above Limerick, between Killaloe and Limerick ; they 
ought to be kept deeper, and some bars about where 
the river connects with these canals ought to he looked 
after. As a rule, the officials of the Boanl of Works 
are most anxious the moment they hear of a complaint 
to try and remedy it ; and, as to the delays, I suppose 
the cause rests with other people — the Ti-easury, per- 
ha2)s. 

3605. Lord Moxteagle. — I am afraid we could not 
get money from any other source, even if we had an 
independent board appointed ! — Excejot we tax our- 
selves. 



Mr, Bicbsrd 

UotarC 

Studdert. 



Mr. Bichakd Robert Studdert examined. 



3606. Chairman. — ^Wfaere do you live! — Near 
Quinn, but for the last twenty-five years, ui) to March 
last, close to Scariff. 

3607. You know a good deal about Lough Derg! — 
A good deal in an amateur way, by fishing, and that 
way. 

3608. You can speak of tlie effect of the floods on 
the lands ! — The effects of the floods on the lake pai-ts 
— there is no benefit. 

3609. You can speak of the same portion of the 
land as Mr. Reade spoke of ! — About from Mr. Reade’s 
to Mr. Purdon’s. 

3610. You don’t think the floods are as detrimental 
in the S[)riugand autumn or as beneficial in the wiuti;r 
in these parts as tliey are in the inner parts! — 1 don't 
object to the spring or winter floods, but the autumn 
floods are very disastrous, they carry away hay or rot 



the bottom of the cocks. Early farming would not 
do tliei’C. They set their lauds and it runs late in the 
season, but I know Mr. Reade begins to cut his hay, 
whether wet or dry, about the 1st July. If he were 
to set meadows as I do, just on the Scariff river, they 
would not cut the hay until the end of August. 

3611. Can you tell ns anything about the naviga- 
tion of the river! — Only a little — from Scariff bog up 
to the village of Scariff ; it is a very sinuous river. 

3612. That is what Mr. Reade spoke of as a canal ! 
— It was a sort of back drain cut by the Commis- 
sioner's of the Board of Works to enable them to build 
the quays. It should be deepened considerably if it 
is to be made navigable. It would be a ratlrer more 
expensive job than the mere rotting of some hay. I 
don’t know how much it worrid cost. 



Mr. Waller. 



Mr. Waller, recalled, re-examined. 



With regard to the question you have just asked 
Mr. M'Donnell about the state of navigation, I coincide 
in every word he has said. There is a river called the 
Rossmore river ; it was close to the town of Woodford, 
which is a very thriving town, and the people of it 
are most anxious that the traders should be able to 
run into that quay. We are at present delivering 
pipes in that town. There is a very slight bar at the 
moutli of the river, and very little expense would 
enable its to go up all the way close to Woodford — 
within about a mile or a mile and a half of it. 

3613. Colonel Nolan. — Up to Woodford river! — 
Yes ; they have at present to send nine miles to Por- 
tumna for every thiirg, 'and in this case they would have 
a quay within a mile and a half. I got a requisition 
from every trader, and they all bind tlreinselves to get 
all their goods by our boats if we got up a little shed 
and j'an our boats into that river. 

3614. Do you go as far as Clonbow Bridge ! — No; 
there is a little turn in the river, where the navigable 
point ends. 

3615. Chairman. — That would reduce the distance 
for cartage from nine miles to about two miles ! — Yes, 
and they are most anxious for it. 

3616. Have you ever made any representation to 
the Board of Works on this subject ! — No, because, as 



I thmk I mentioned the other day, the thing is in its 
infancy, and we have not boats enough. 

3617. Did you ever try if the people locally is- 
terested in tlie matter were ready to help in it! — It is 
very hawl to get them to do that, but I have no doubt 
they would if it was started. Of course if there 'was a 
means by which we cculd pay poilion and the traders 
of Woodford another portion, I have no doubt we 
would bo ready to purchase a boat for the purpose. 

3618. Surely the traders ought to go to the Board 
of Works and make that offer ! — I liave no doubt they 
will. There is another river on Lough Rea. Weliave 
got a vei’y valuable piece of fireclay close to that, and 
there is a valuable quarry, and people at the Carrow 
are very anxious to get corn brought there. Tliis is 
in the regular course of tlie Board of Works, yet tlie 
river is filled up now. With reference to tlie Lougb 
Allan canals, they are much required. 

3619. Could that river be cleaned out at about the 
same expense as tlie river at Woodford ! — It is simply 
covered with weeds. We liave invested a very large 
sum of money on the works, and of course if the navi- 
gation be done away with, the money will have been 
thrown away. We are almost entirely dependent on 
the Shannon. 
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Mr. Sylvester James Huklet examined. 



3630. Chairman. — You live at Killaloe 1—1 do. 
3621- You are practically acquainted ■with the 
navigation of the Shannon 1—1 think I am very much. 

3622. Is there any siiggcstion you -wish to make 1 — 

I have the greatest confidence, and, as far as I know, 
the public along the Shaainon also have the greatest 
confidence in everything eomrected -with the present 
works, and they believe that under the system now 
heing caiTied out benefit to the land and the proper 
conduct of the navigation can be combined. 

3623. You think there is nothing antagonistic 
between them 1 — No ; we expect the flooded lands will 
be relieved and the na'vigation maintained in its integ- 
rity as well as could be desired. 

3624. You know the works being executed at 
Killaloe and Meelick 1 — Yes, I have seen both. 

3625. You think these will have the effect of re- 
lieving the floods without prejudically affecting the 
navigation 1 — I am very happy to be able to say it for 
both interests are veiy important, the relieving of the 
flooded lands and the maintenance of the navigation. 

3626. Wliatis your occupation 1—1 am agent to the 
Grand Canal Company, and have been for a long time 
and my father before me. The traffic is very con- 
siderable and is yearly increasing. 

3627. Do you know whether the Grand Canal Com- 
pany carry any traffic up to Oarriclc 1 — They do, princi- 
pally breadstuff's. 

■ 3628. How often do their steamers go up 1 — They 
go there, perhaps, once a fortnight or once a month. 

3629. You think the works being executed now 
will be satisfactory to all parties 1 — I do. 

3630. Mr. Dickson. — What are the rates from 
Dublin to Killaloe 1 — Nine shillings is the lowest — 
that would be for iron ; Guinness’s porter would be 1 3s. 

3631. What would it be by rail 1 — I think it would 
be 22s. §d. by rail. 

3632. What time is occupied in the journey from 
Dublin to Killaloe on the averugel — Two to three • 
days. The carriage by water is better for porter than 
by rail the rail knocks it about too much. 

3633. Ciiaiiuian. — Is that the reason for sending 
porter by waterl — Yes, and the carriage is cheaper 
and our boats toucli uporr places tliat the rail does not 
touch at all. 

3634. Is there any under-standing with the railway 
company as to rates 1 — I cannot say, but if there is 
anything at all to cripple the water carrying tiude it 
would have a most serious effect oir the courrtry, for it 
would cause a r-QOUopoly of the railway and that would 
be ruinous to the ti-aders. I know air instance where 
a gentleman fishing at Killaloe telegraphed to Mr. 
Eurigbt of Castleconnell to send him out the top of a 
rod and the railway carriage was 9 <7. He would have 
got a cwt. of wood from Dublin for that. Our traffic 
has increased very much into Scai-iff. 

3635. There was a gentleman here the other day 
who said lie wanted to send some timber from a place 
on Lough Derg, it was not the regular station of the 
boat, but tliere was a wharf tJicre and they could have 
easily sent a boat there but they would not 1 — He may 
not have brought it properly before our people. 

3636. It was Mr. Ti-enclr of Meelick — that is, 
Meelick, where the works are going on 1 — Well I don’t 
know. 

3637. Mr. Tottenham. — What is tire tonnage rate 
between Limerick and Shaimon Harbour 1 — 5s. or Gs. 
a ton. 

3638. Isn’t the rate to Limerick and Dublin less 
than to the Shannon Harbour 1 — There is one com- 
modity wliich is not, and that is Guirmess’s porter. 



3639. Do you apply that to all commodities 1 — I 
think I may vei-y safely, and I think it is considerably 
cheaper to Shannon Harbour than to Limerick. 

3640. And -would you say that the return put in 
by the chairman of the Grand Canal is incon-ect 1 
— I did not hear what he said. 

3641. What is your rate to Killaloe from Dublin 
for that ailicle of porter 1 — 13s. 9rf. 

3642. What is it for otlier articlesi — We have a 
rate as low as 11s. for iron and for tilings of that sort. 

3643. Chairman. — Have you a special rate for 
people who deal largely 1 — No, we cany them all 
round alike. We have rates for all the articles 
according to classification. 

3644. Is there any other obsei-vation you desii-e to 
makel — Just this one. I would go the length of 
saying that on the length and breadth of the naviga- 
tion tliere is no complaint that the Board of Works 
are not jirepared to meet. They ai-e very civil and at 
head quarters tliey take every suggestion thrown out 
to them, or their engineer, Mr. Manning, or their 

' very excellent secretaay, Mr. Hornsby. Thei-e is 
nothing they will not attend to if brought before 
them. 

3045. Do you know anything about the size of your 
boats 1 — The steamers that bring tbeii- own cargo are 
about 52 feet long. 

2646. And their draft is about 6 feet 3 inches 1 — 
About 6 feet. 

3647. Are you sufficiently acquainted with the 
requii-ements of the navigation on the Bliannon and 
Lough Derg to say whether that depth is necessary 1 — 
I would be happy to see that depth maintained or it 
would be ruinous to us. 

3648. Could you reduce the draught of your vessels 
with safety 1 — Certainly not ; if we reduced our 
draught, our vessels and boats would be perfectly 
useless. 

3649. What I want to know is whether you could 
with safety to your navigation reduce the draught of 
your boats 1 — No, they would not be able to travel 
with less water tlian the gauge of 6 feet. 

3650. Ai-e you aware that on the Glasgow river, 
there are boats drawing only 3 feet of waterl — Well, 
1 suppose they have been built specially for the deptli 
of w-ater they had to work with. If we established 
larger boats, the vliole navigation should be altered. 

3651. You pointed oat something about tlte weir 
at Killaloe 1 — Formerly there was protection down 
there, and the Board of Works thought it better to 
remove it, so as to let more water in on the navigable 
coui-se, and they impounded the water by that means, 
and there are booms and piles up there. I don’t tliink 
it would be necessai-y to rebuild it so long as we have 
these booms and piles. I tliink the present sluice 
gates will do all I said before ; they will relieve tlie 
floods and give the navigation all that is wanted. 

3652. Mr. Mulholland. — Do you know anything 
of the depth below tlie Killaloe weir and Limerick in 
the canal 1 — Except in very dry seasons we have as 
much water as we want. 

3653. One man said there was very oftena deficiency 
of water 1 — That was Mr. O’Callaghan, and that would 
only be wliere there are shoals. The Board of 
Works would give their attention to that, if their 
attention was called to it. Tliey have always their 
engineer there to see those things, and I have had 
things done very often. 

The Commissioners then adjourned. 



■Dublin. 
OcC. 3,1831. 
Mr. Sylvester 
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TENTH DAY— TUESDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1881. 

The Commissioners met at 11 o'clock. 

Present — Viscount MoNCK, G.C.M.G. (Chairman) ; Lord Mokteagle ; J . Ball Greene, esq., c.b, ; Lieut- 
General 0. H. Dickens, c.s.r. ; Thomas A. Dickson, esq., m.p.; J. Mulholland, esq., ji.p,; 
Colonel J. P. Nolan, m.p., and A. Loftus Tottenham, esq., m.p, ; with Denis Godley, 
esq., C.B., Secretary. 

Lieutenant-Colonel W. Ghogan Graves, u.l, examined. 



' 3654. Chairman, — 'Where do you live. Colonel 
Graves! — At Cloghan Castle, Castlebar. 

3656. Ai’e you a jjroprietor of land! — Yes — I own 
land along the Brosna, near where it joins the 
Shannon at Meelick. 

3656. Then I presume you are familiar with the 
effects of the hooding of the river 1 — Most familiar. 

3657. "What are the hoods that do you the most 
injury! — The autumn hootls principally, also the 
spring. 

3658. Specify the months in which the most 
injurious hoods occur! — In the spring season any 
hoods after March I consider injurious ; and as regards 
the autumn hoods any hood that comes when the 
grass on the meadows has attained any height is 
injurious, as the mud remains and injures the gi'ass. 

3659. What is your opinion as to the effect of 
winter hoods — are they injiirious or beneficial 1 — I 
consider they are beneficial if allowed to remain only 
a certain limited time on the land, for those floods are 
what is called “ meadow floods ” — that is, they bring 
down some alluvial deposit. 

3660. Mr. Dickson. — Is your land above or below 
the Victoria lock! — It is below it near where the 
Brosna joins the Shannon. 

3661. Chairman, — You consider the winter floods 
do good ! — I consider they do, as they bring down a 
quantity of fertUizing organic matter, and deposit it 
on the land. If it were not for that, I would not 
consider even the winter floods as of any benefit. If 
there were not some deposit left by the water, I 
would deem the effect of the water resting on the 
land would be rather hurtful, as it would tend to chill 
and perish the hind, but the flood leaves a rich alluvhrl 
deposit behind it, which acts as a inamu-e. 

3662. What is your opinion as to the level at which 
the river ought to be kept in order to prevent any 
injurious effect to the grass lands in your neighbour- 
hood? Would you be satisfied if what is called the 
ordinary summer level were preserved all the year 
round, or at all events during the spring and autumn! 
— I should be satisfied, because I live on the Brosna. 

I have embanked all my property there which adjoins 
the Brosna at a gi-eat expense ; it did some good this 
year, 

3663. Can you form any opinion what effect the 
works now being executed at Killaloe and Meelick, 
will have on the lands in your district! — I think they 
will do good if properly managed. I think the sluice 
gates at Killaloe ^vill do us a great deal of good, if 
they allow the water to pass off by them, but if the 
sluice gates at Meelick allow the water to come down 
to us, and that it is not allowed to flow off through 
the sluices at Killaloe, we shall he in a worse shrte 
than ever. 

3664. If the sluices at Killaloe allow the water to 
pass off more rapidly than the sluices at Meelick send 
it do^vn, you think the result will be good ? — Yes ; in 
that case we would be benefited. If the Killaloe 
works let off more water than the Meelick works 
allow to come down, we shall be improved. 

3665. Have yon formed any opinion whether the 
works will do that or not! — T cannot toll. I am told 
they will do some good ; and they must do so if the 
intention I have heard stated, of lowering the level of 
Lough Derg twelve inches is carried out, as that twelve 
inches will be a reservoir for the superabundant flood of 
water. 

3666. Mr. Mulholland. — Yours is all meadow- 
land, I suppose — no tillage! — No tillage. 



3667. In what month would you wish the winter 
floods to be removed! — I would wish to have no 
floods after March. 

3668. After the beginning of March ! — Yes. 

3669. General Dickens. — You would wish to have 
the land clear from March till when ? — Till, say the 
15th October. 

3670. Chairman. — I think you marked the time 
pretty clearly by saying you would not wish to have any 
flood on the land after the grass had attained a certain 
height, and that you would not wish the water to come 
on the land again until after the hay had been carried 
off! — Yes ; and I would allow some margin for the 
dilatoriness of our country people, who always take a 
much longer time in removing their crop of hay than 
is necessary. 

3671. So much with regard to the drainage — do you 
know anything with respect to the navigation of the 
river! — I do not know much about it. I have only 
i-esided in the country five years ; but as far as I can 
learn, I think that for one person who is benefited by 
the navigation, tlie floods injure a hundred. 

3672. Tlien you do not attach much importance to 
the navigation! — None wliatever. As far as I have 
been able to ascertain the trade of the Shannon is only 
the trade of two or three people and one company. 

3673. Yes, but still the trade of two or three people 
may accommodate a large population ! — I do not con- 
sider it any benefit whatever to the country. There 
is scai’cely any trade on the part of the Shannon -where 
I am situated, we are so near tlie railway. 

3674. "What is your railway station! — Parsonstown, 

3675. How far are you from it ! — About six miles, 
There is another station at Bana.gher -which is -within 
two miles, but it is not so convenient a road. Banagiier 
is about two miles from Meelick. 

3676. I take it you are clearly of opinion tliat in 
the treatment of the Shannon the interest that ought 
to be consulted is the agricultural interest ! — I have 
no doubt whatever of it, because the destruction of 
property occasioned by the floods along the banks of 
the Shannon is something dreadful. You should see 
it yourselves, as I have done, or you could form no 
adequate conception of it. 

3677. We did see it the other day — thousands of 
tons of hay destroyed after a few days’ rain! — Yes— 
I have seen riie haycocks floating down the river — ^the 
injuiy to property is incalculable. 

3678. Mr, JIulholland, — I suppose tlie tillage 
land in tbe locality suffers from the want of proper 
drainage, even when it is not actually flooded! — Yes; 
in my opinion the whole country suffers from want of 
drainage. It is not drained at all as it ought to be. 

3679. Chairman. — Mr. Mulholland in his question 
referred to the want of facilities for drainage in the 
vicuiity of the Shannon, from there being no fall!— 
Yes; that affects the country to a great distance on 
either side of the river — the land becomes sodden and 
like a sponge and tlie water cannot get away. 

3680. Do you think that affects the climate to any 
extent 1 — I am not able to give an opinion as to that 

3681. Is there anything you wish to add to the 
evidence you have given ! — I wish I could impress 
u])Oii you how the flooding of the Shannon affects the 
Brosna and tbe lands adjacent to it. When the floods 
take place on the Shannon their uifluence is seen oa 
the Brosna for five miles up from its junction. 

3682. It sends back the -water 1 — Yes, and when the 
backwater from the Shannon meets the -waters of th® 
Brosna the consequence is a fearful state of things fw 
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•we have two floods to contend -with, and tliey do an 
immense amount of damage. I think if the Shannon 
between Meeliek and Killaloe wa.s lowered one foot it 
would not materially injure the navigation, while it 
would greatly relieve the lands from those disastrous 
floodings. I understand that many of the boats on 
the Shaimon are built on an antiquated plan, which 
requires a greater draught of water than is at all 
necessary, as it was supposed they could not cross 
Lough Derg with less. I have seen boats of much 
less draught on the large Canadian lakes where the 
water is fully as rough and rougher than on Lorigh 
Derg. 

3 83. Mr. Mulholland. — W ould one foot reduction 



satisfy you from tiie pi-esent minimum le^’cll — "VVo Dcbhh’. 

would be very grateful, indeed, if the level of Lough Oct . 4, i8 «i. 
Derg was lowered one foot. Tliat would bring down Licntenant- 
the lower sill of the Victoria lock to five feet seven Colonel 
indies. J- 

3684. General Dickens.— Y oudon’twantto reduce ' ' 

Victoria lock, because that is above you 1 — No, but I 

mean to say if the water on Lough Derg was reduced 
one foot below the summer level, there would still he 
sufficient water left for navigation and it would relieve 
us very much. 

3685. Have you any boats of your own on the lakel 
— I have not. 



Mr. Robert Beattie, Mount Blaquiere, Dublin, examined. 



Mr. Robert 
Bcattio. 



3686. Chairman. — What is your occupation 1— I 
am superintendent of Royal Canal boats. 

3687. To what point does the Royal Canal system 
extend 1 — To Richmond Harbour, and Longford. 

3688. Where do you touch the Shannon ‘I — At 
Richmond Harbour — three and a half miles from 
Longford. 

3689. What towns on the Shannon do you reach 1 — 
The main line of the canal runs to Richmond Har- 
bour, and there is a branch of three and a half miles 
from that to Longford — the main canal falls into the 
river Camlin at Richmond Harbour, and there is a 
cut, or canal, from that to the Shannon, which is under 
the control of the Board of Works. 

3690. What is the name of the place where the cut 
from the Camlin river touches the Shannon 1 — Cloon- 
todder. 

3691. Have you much traffic on tlie Shannon 
through your canal 1 — There is a good deal of traffic. 
The Midland Railway Company have a large number 
of boats on it. 

3692. What are the chief descriptions of goods car- 
ried on the canal? — Coal, timber, com, hay, turf. 

3693. About how many tons in tho year does the 
traffic amount to ?— There are forty boats trading on 
the canal altogether. 

3694. Do you mean forty boats trading simultane- 
ously 1 — Yes. 

3G95. Have they any regular time for going? — No. 
The company have boats that have regular times for 
going. 

3696. General Dickens.— When you say there are 
forty boats on tlie canal, you mean forty boats paying 
toll?— Yes. 

3697. Besides tliesc forty boats there is the com- 
pany’s flotilla? — Yes. 

3698. Chairman. — How are the boats worked? — 
The ordinary trade boats are worked by horses, but 
the boats belonging to the company are worked by 
tug steamers. 

3699. General Dickens. — How many tug steamers 
have the company? — Three. 

3700. How many barges? — Ten. 

3701. Chairman.— What kind of traffic^ do you 
carry on the canal as compared with the railway ? — 
We carry all kinds of goods to Ballymahon, Richmond 
Harbour, Lanesborough, and stations beyond it. 

3702. When you have got a canal alongside a rail- 
way, as is the case with the Royal (Janal and the Mid- 
land Railway, of course one must take from the traffic of 
the other? — Yes; the rixilway runs alongside the 
canal as far as Mullingai’, and between Dublin and 
Mullingar, they don’t carry by boat anything tliey can 
send by railway, except for the coarser and heavier 



descriptions of goods the railway m preferred. The 
canal diverges from the railway at Mullingar. 

3703. General Dickens,— Beyond Mulling.ar, the 
railway does not go througli tlie same district as tho 
canal? — No. 

3704. And the canal is used instead of tho railway 
as a means of traffic ? — Yes. 

3705. Can yon tell us the number of tons con- 
veyed last year on it? — I cannot. 

3706. Mr. Mulholland.— Have you got it in your 
annual report ?— Yes, but I have notliing to do with 
that — it is with the boats I have to do— the traffic 
belongs to a different department. 

3707. General Dickens. — What depth of water 
hiwe you on your locks ? — From five feet to six feet 
ten- inches, and seven feet. 

3708. What do your boats draw? — Four feet six 
mches. 

3709. Chairman. — What do your tug steamers 

draw? When at work they draw four feet nine 

inches. 

3710. Do they carry cargo ?— They do not. 

3711. What length are they ?— They are about 
sixty-tM-o feet long, and seven feet broad. 

3712. Are you ever short of water on the canal ? — 
R'ot as yet. 

371-3. Where do you get your water from?— Lough 
Outer is our principal source of supply. 

3714. Mr. Mui.iiOLi.AND. — Do your boats trade to 
the Shannon at all ?— They do to Lanesborough, 

3715. Do they camy goods to Cari-ick-on-Shaiinon? 
—They do not noAV. They did formerly, but not 

3716. Chairman. — What is the reason of that? — 
I don’t knoAv exactly. 

3717. Mr. Mulholland.— Do you carry any goods 
down the Shannon ? — No. 

3718. Is that the result of any agreement with the 
Grand Canal Company ? — I cannot say. 

3719. Chairman. — Do you know whether your 
boats carry to any other points on the Shannon? — I 
know they go up to lanesborough. 

3720. Do they go to Athlone? — I have known them 
to go to Athlone, but not below that. They have gone 
occasionally to Athlone. 

3721. You have no regular traffic there?— No, not 
to Athlone. 

3722. General Dickens. — Have you any traffic to 
Lough Allen ? — Not that I am aware of. 

3723. Chairman.— Your canal belongs to the Slid- 
land Railway Company ? — Yes, 

3724. Mr. Mulholland. — Have you over heard 
any complaint on the part of tlie masters of your 
steamers, when crossing Lough Ree, as being insuffi- 
cient in depth for safety ? — I have not. 
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Mr. James S. Pesny, c.e., examined. 



3725. Chaiemax. — Y ou ai'o iu tlie employment of 
the Board of Works 1 — I am. 

3726. What is tlie name of your office ? — Valuator. 

3727. Have you cliarge of the Shannon! — I ■was 
directed to take levels in 1865, for the infoimation 
of the Board of Works. I took the relative levels 
along the liver, and ascertained as accurately as I 
could ■when the lauds began to be flooded. I have 
made a section showing the results of my observa- 
tions. 

3728. Have you brought it with you! — I have. 
[The ■witness hands in a copy of it] This is a copy of 
the section I showed tlie Commissionei-s last week on 
board the steamer, but it is not in such detail. 

3729. General Diciacxs. — Wliat are these lines 
marked “ First,” “ Second,” and “ Third ” ! — The first 
shows the land which is covered by ordinary winter 
floods. The second represents the autimin flood of 
1861, which did so much damage. The third denotes 
the satui-atcd lands — that is, lands which though not 
actually covered, ai-e saturated, and injured by the 
water. 

3730. Chaiemax. — H ave you any comparative state- 
ment showing the condition of the lands along the 
Shannon with reference to flooding before the naidga- 
tion works were executed, and their condition after 
the works were completed ! — I have. 

3731. From what date can you give us an account 
of the works on the Shannon, and their effect on the 
navigation and draimrge of the river! — Well, 1865 
was the fir.st year I had anything to say to it. 

3732. What works had been carried out pre^vious 
to that time 1 — All the works were then completed. 

3733. Can you tell us what the effect of these works 
was upon the lands adioming the river which had pre- 
viously been flooded ! — I can, but I shall have to take 
tlie river in reaches. 

3734. I wish you to do it in yorrr own way : take 
the river in reaches and desciibe tlie effect the works 
have had, either commencing at Killaloe and going up 
th(i river or commencing at CaiTick-on-Shaniion and 
going down ! — I liave brought some tables here, and as 
tlie (Jarrick-ou-Sliannou (or Jamesto^wn) reach is tlie 
first in the table I will begin with it. 

373.5. General Diokexs. — P erliaj)s it will be better 
for you to put those tables in evidoiico! — Certainly, if 
the Commissioiiei's wisli for them. [The witness hands 
ill a copy.] 

3736. Chaiemax. — I see the tables commence with 
the Jamestown reach ! — Yes ; pages 2 and 3 showthe 
greatest height to which the water rose in that portion 
of the Shannon for a series of years before the works 
were completed, as contrasted with a series of years 
after their completion. The maximum height to which 
the water rose in each month is given in one line, and 
underneath it the number of days in each month 
during which the water stood at that height. Without 
going too much into detail, if you look at page 6 of 
the tables, you will find a comparison showing the 
number of days in each month on wliich the water 
was above a certain height, contrasting tlic number of 
days in each month for a series of years before the 
works were executed witli the number after they were 
completed. 

3737. What was the certain height wliich you took 
as your standard! — The height of the water when it 
would lip on tlie lands. 

3738. What height is that! — Five feet six inches. 
In fact, the table shows the number of days in eacli 
month on which the callows were more or less flooded. 

3739. What is the result of the comparison! — It 
stands thus : — During a period of nearly eight years 
before the works were executed the lands along this 
portion of the Shannon (the Jamestown reach) were 
flooded for 1,719 days, being on an average 217-1 days 
in each year ; and during a period- of twenty-eight 
years after the works wore completed the lands were 



flooded only on 1,130 days, or on an average 40^7 days 
in each yeai^. 

3740. So that the result of the works has been to 
reduce the number of days on which the callows were 
flooded 1 — Yes, in the proportion of five to one. Again 
let us view it in another way — take the summer flood- 
ing. During the period before the execution of the 
works the number of days on which the lands were 
flooded in the seven months, fi-om April to October 
inclusive, w^ on an average 101-9 days; after tlie 
completion of the -works the average number of days 
was only 5-4. Again, take the four months — June, 
July, August, and September, before the works were 
executed, the callows were flooded on an average 34-6 
days during these months ; after they were completed 
tlie number of days fell to 1-6. 

3741. The effect of those figures is to showtliat the 
flooding of the lands was greatly reduced by the works 
which were executed ? — Yes. If you look at jiages 6 
and 7 of the book I have banded in, you -will sec the 
compaiison between the state of that portion of the 
Shannon for eight years before the completion of the 
works and its condition for twenty-eight years after. 

3742. "Wliat are these tables founded upon ! — Upon 
the registers in the possession of the Boai-d of Works. 

37 43. Who kept those registei-s ! — The lock-keepers. 
They send in their returns weekly of the state of the 
river taken at twelve o’clock each clay. 

3744. They send in those returns to the Board of 
Works ! — Yes. 

3745. Do those registers date back to a time before 
the works were undertaken! — Yes; they go back to 
the year 1836. That is the reason Ihave been unable 
to give any figures as to the state of the river before 
that year. It -was in 1836 the register began. 

3746. Mr. Gkeene. — Are those heights still regis- 
tered ! — Yes. 

3747. Chaiemax. — Now, come to the Rooskey 
reach ! — The figures for the Rooskey reach are given 
in pages 10 and 11 of the book, and an abstract of 
the result is given at page 12._ 

3748. Wliat is the result, shortly? — The number of 
daj’S on wliicli the water was at and above the level 
of 6 feet 5 inches ; that is, the level at wliicli it begins to 
flood the callows was on an average 170 in each year 
before the works ; after the works it was only 58'4. 

3749. About one-third ! — Yes : tlie eft<3Ct of the 
works has been to reduce tlie floodiug in the projiortion 

•|Of three to one on that portion of the riven Taking 
it for the seven months, from April to Octobei', the 
numbers are : — before the works, 47 days ; after the 
works, 7'6 days. For the four months, from June to 
Sejiteniber, tlie numbers are ; — before, 17'6 ; after, 2'1 
days. If you wish to take the days on which the water 
was at or above the level of 7 feet 2 inches (which -was 
the level of the flood of August, 1861,) the number of 
days on wliich the water attained that height was on 
an average 105-8 in eacli year before the works, and 
onlv 19'7 in each year after. 

3750. Mr. Geeexe. — That shows a great improve- 
ment! — Yes. If you look at the tables you will see 
it dcuioiistratcd more fully. 

3751. Chaiemax. — Now take the next reach! — The 
next reach is Tarmonbarry. It is given in pages 16, 
17, and 18 of the book. Eight feet t-wo inches is the 
height along that reach at which the lands adjacent 
to the river begin to be flooded. Before the works 
tliey were flooded on an average 155 days in each year ; 
after the works only twenty-five days. 

3752. The months of most importance are those from 
April to October! — Yes. 

37 53. I see that before the works tlie number of days 
during those months on which tlie water flooded the 
callows averaged thirty-four; while since the works 
have been completed it fell to D0 1 — Yes. 

3754. Now take the next reach ; Lough Reel — On 
the Lough Rce reach, the flood level at wliich the 
water begins to cover the callows is six feet nine 
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Snrhes The number of days on which it attaiiiecUliat will be maintained on the sill of Killaloe lock” ?— 

Siislrt before tlie r.orke rves 258-5 in the yeni-; after That i«e the nnmmum m dry summer tveato-. o-e^s.l. 

^/■works only 78-3 3779. Six feet then is the legal depth?— Yes. Mr.-UmcsS, 

3755 Genial Dickers.— Before the works M-eve 3780. After hearmg that canyon tell me what oiight rei.ny,c.K. 
-ecuted those callows were covered with water during to be the Parliamentaiy le vel over Killaloe lock ?-I 
t o-thirds of theyear?— Yes. could not tell you that. I have a section of the weir 

^3756. Chairman. — Comparhig the seven months, before me, and I find that it is constructed to g 
from April to October, how does it stand? — Beforethe depth of seven feet on the sill, 

works lU days ; after, 12-3 days. 3781. Is that the actual depth of the watei 



3781. Is that the actual depth of the water now 



Now take the next reach? — The next when at its minimum?— Yes. 



is the Meelick read! — the most important of all. The 3782. Is it always seven feet ? It is. 

number of days on which the callows were flooded, 3783. Chairman.— In the report of the Select 

Lfore the works, averaged iS8A ; after the works, Committee aiipomted to inquire into the Shannon 

54.(5 as registered at Shannon Bridge. navigation, dated ui 1868, it is stated : 

3758. The reductionismore than three toone? — Yes. “The improvements wc recommend cannot in any way 

3759 Now take the seven months from April to injuriously affect the navig.ation of the Shannon. 'Jho 

-ioberJ-Before the *oi-ks, the oallou-s were Sooded lej.l deptl. of e feet of «tot will .lill bo umintnmod ou 



Oetoher?— Before the works, the callows were flooded legal Ueptii ot o lect 01 water wm sim uc lu.uiaau.wi ou 
^ nfter the works only 5’4 days tljc siH of Killaloe lock iu dry summm’ weather. Ihis is 

oil fifty d^ys. alter toe ’ ^ , f ^ '^r,r.+l>o the depth which the Shannon Commissioners fixed on in 

3760. What are the figures for the four months - 1537/^3 deii„g,ited on their plans deposited with the Lords 

from June to September ?— During those montlis, be- Treasury.” 

fore the works, the callows were covered on 18-8 days, 

after tlie works 1-8 days. Is that correct ?— There is no doubt of it. Iliavo a 

3761. Lord MoNTEAGt-E.— The tables give the heights copy of the Parliamentary section here, anil the legal 

of the Shannon for two peiiods of years, fipm 1836 deptli as showm by it is 6 feet. ■_ 

to 1843 and from 1853 to 1 880 ?— Yes, tlie first period 3784. It appeare to be admitted by all parties that 
was before the execution of the works 5 and the other that depth is sufficient for the puriioses of nayigatiou, 

period was after their completion. but in point of fact ^the actual dc])th on the sill is 

3763. Were the works in progi-ess during any por- 7 feet — is that so? — Yes. 
tion of the first period ?— No, there was a preliminary 3785. And it often exceeds it 



survey made, but the works were not commenced till 
1843. 



3763. There is a gap iu the tables from the year 7 feet. 



3786. Lord Monteagle. — And it is never below 
7 feet? — No. I have not known it to he less than 



1843 to 1853? Yes, that was while tlie works were 3787. Colonel Nolan. — Howis the weir at ICillaloe 



in progress. I have not included the returns during constiaicled— -is there any woodwork at the top of it 
the period the works were in progi-ess, but from the time — is it built like tliat at Meelick ? — It is not. 
they were completed in order to contrast the results. 3788. It has a stone top ? — It has a stone top. 

3764 Colonel Nolan— Look at the figures in page 3789. It has not a timber top ?— No. 



they were completed in order to contrast the results. 

3764. Colonel Nolan — Look at the figures in page 
29 of your book — ^look at the foot of the first column — 
the figures for 1879; the last figure is 8 7 feet?— 
That is the figure for 1880. 

3765. Verywell. Whatmustideduct from that 8-7 



a order to calculate to whaf height the callows were the centre ? — Yes. 



3790. What length is it?— 1,121 feet. 

3791. With a depression in tlie centre? — Yes — it 
inclines down to 6 feet 8 inches in tlie centre. 

3793. Then there is always 4 indies of water oinr 



flooded in Jannaiy, 1880 ? — 6'S feet. 



3793. We are to understand that there is a foot 



3766. Then that 8-7 means that there was one foot more water at Killaloe than was intended by the Act 



eleven inches depth of water on the callows? — Yes. 

3767. Mr. Greene.— The water was at tliat height 
on fourteen days in that month?— That was the greatest 
height the water attained in the month. 

3768. Chaiejian. — Now take the next reach ? — The 
next table in the book is that for the Banagher lock, 
but that lock has been removed. 

3769. Was that lock on the river ?— No ; it was on 
the canal at Banagher. 

3770. Mr. Dickson.— I find that in your evidence 



of Parliament ? — Yes ; there is no doubt about the fact. 

3794. Mr. hlL-LiiOLLAND. — When the water is 
7 feet in dojitli on I’Jillaloe weir, it is not 7 feet on 
Victoria? — No — there is a difibronce of 6 indies. 

3795. So that if tlie water was lowered to the 
Piirliameutai’y level ou Killaloe weir, it would not bo 
at the Parliamentary level at Victoria? — No. 

3796. Colonel Nolan. — Has the level at Killaloe 
been altered for many years ? — No — not at all. 

3797. Coming up the reach to Meelick, ai-e there 



in 1868, von mentioned a series of obstructions at any shoals which worild give less thmi 6 feet of water. 

Counsellor’s Ford, which flooded to a considerable ex- supposing the level was brought to 6 feet on toe sill I 

tentthelandsaboveBanagher; havethoseohstractions —Yes, I believe there is a shoal near Portumua, 

been removed?— Nothing has been done since then. which would he an impediment to navigation li tlie 

3771 You referred to a dam put across the channel? water was lowered. 
-Yousawthcplacetheotherdayivlieretlieweirisiiow 3798. Is there any person who can tell us exactly 
put across • there are two clianuels, one fonns part of the level of the highest shoal between Killaloe and 

the present new cut Meelick?—! think Mr. Maimmg can give you the 



the present new cut. 

3772, Mr. Greene. — Is that where the double weir 

is ? Yes. The old channel was dammed across at the 

top, when the weir was put up, and it is dammed up now. 

3773. Mr, Dickson.— Then it is still in the same 



information. 

3799, Is this plan which you have handed in a 
Board of Works plan, or has it been made upon your 
own private responsibility ? — It is a section which I 



condition?— Of courscj the putting of the weir there compiled myself from different documents 



dammed the water up for two or three miles. 

3774. Mr. Mulholland. — It is not a shoal? — No, 



possession of the Board of Works. 

8800. At Meelick it appears there is also 7 feet 



nothing else was done. 



removed and the river widened, hut deptli of water above the upper sill? — Yes. 



3801. How is tlie Meelick weir constructed ?— It is 



3775. Colonel Nolan.— How much was the Parlia- 5 feet 11 indies above the upper sill of Victor. 



mentarv level intended to be over the upper sill of 3802. In addition to that 5 feet 11 inches is tin 

....... _ .1.1 J.1 «1 |> Ju n ■fe.nijinvnrv lion 



uieuiai V levej iiueimcu ou uc wci ouw ... .... _ 

Killaloe lock— how many feet of water should be anytliing else?— Yes. There is a temporary hoard 
tliere ?-Seven feet. 1 foot in height placed aerm s the top of it. I think 



ouere i — cseven luco. a — 1- , ' . . 

3776. Was that the Parliamentary level?— Tliat is it is fixed there permanently now, out a portivii ot rt 
the height marked here. (RefeiTing to the sectiom) has been waslied away. , , . , ,, , 

, ..... ^ T .....Kx 3803. That would make 6 feet 11 iiiclKS mall.— 



3777. Is tliat the Parliamentary level? — I cannot 
answer that. I have seven feet hero in this section. 

3778. (Beads) “ The legal deptli of six feet of water 



3804. When was that board put up ?-- Immediately 
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after tlie ■weir itself -was put up. It was found to be 
necessary in order to maintain the navigation. I 
believe it was originally intended only to be used in 
summer, and taken down in winter, but now it is 
there permanently. 

3805. Summer and winter 1 — Yes. 

3806. Is the effect of that board to raise the water 
in the Meelick reach a foot above the Parliamentary 
level 1 — Of course it keeps it at 7 feet. 

3807. Is that entirely due to the boarding? — It is. 

3808. If there was no board there, it would be only 
6 feet? — Yes — T should mention we generally allow 
2 or 3 inches of water to blow over a weir — if the board 
were taken away, there would be about 6 feet 2 
inches of water. 

3809. Now come to the next reach — Athlone — 
there are now 7 feet of water above the upper sill of 
that lock ? — Yes. 

3810. TJie plan is not quite clear about Tarmon- 
barry lock — can you tell me how many feet of water 
are upon it? — The rise at Tarmonbarry is 8 feet 8i 
inches, and the difference between Tarmonbarry lower 
sill, and Cloondragh lower sill, is 10 inches. 

3811. Which lock comes first — Tarmonbarry or 
Cloondi-agh 1 — Cloondragh is the first. 

3812. How many feet of water are there on the 
lower sill of Tarmonbarry lock ? — Six feet. 

3813. And over the upper sill howmucli? — The 
same. 

3814. How much on Rooskey lock lower sDl? — 
The same. 

3815. Six feet? — Yes. 

3816. It is 5 feet 4 inches on the plan? — That 
figure refers to' a different thing. There should be 
6 feet at Rooskey on the lower sill. 

3817. On the upper sOl of Rooskey lock is there 
6 feet ? — ^Yes. 

3818. And on the lower sill of Jamestown lock, 
how much ? — Six feet. 

3819. On the upper sill of Jamestown howmucli? 
— The same. 

3820. Tlien am I to understand that tliere is not 
less anyvrhere, down to Athlone lock, tlian six feet of 
water over any of the .sills ? — Not less. 

3821. That is tlieiiiiiiimum ? — ^Tliat is the minimum. 
But it .sometimes nm.s down a little lower in summer 
time — it runs down to five feet seven inches in ver)' 
dry weather. 

3822. Wlicrc — in what part of the river? — Sevoial 
]iarts — T have seen the gauges, and found them sonio- 
time.s down to five feet seven inches. 

3823. Is that «n exceptional thing ? — It is. 

3824. Is five feet seven inches the minimum you 
have ever known it to be ? — It is. I have not known 
it to be less than that. I wish to observe if you look 
at Tarmonbarry weir you will see it is only five feet in 
the centre. It is one of those sloping weirs — lessening 
from six feet at the sides to five feet in the centre. 

3825. Then, are we to understand that from Athlone 
upwards the minimum heights, unless in exceptional 
cii'cqmstauees are six feet, but that occasionally it is 
reduced to five feet seven inches, but never less than 
that? — Yes, and tliat takes place only in very dry 
weather. 

3826. There is rarely less than six feet? — Rarely. 

3827. There is no doubt that on the Killaloe and 
Meelick reaches there are seven feet of water — is that 
so ? — Yes. 

3828. General Dickens. — D oes it ever go bfelow 
seven feet? — I have never known it to go below seven 
feet at Killaloe. It would be impossible .foi* tlie 
Shannon steaineis to navigate the river with less 
between Killaloe and Athlone. Then' draught when 
at full speed is six feet nine inches. 

3820. ■\Vliy are not the steamers built with less 
draught? — I don’t know 

3830. ?\Ir. SIuLHOLLANn. — They don’t go at full 
speed over the sills I — No. 

3831. Lord Monteaglk — L ooking through these 
figures it appears to me the only floods during the four 



summer months during which the greatest damage is 
done that have occurred since the works were executed 
have been in two years chiefly — 1861 and 1879— is 
not that the case? — In what reach do you refer to. 

3832. I have been looking through the figures for 
all the reaches, and I see there has been hardly any 
flooding except in those two years. In Lough Derg 
for some reason there has been flooding in those months 
since 1873, but in the other reaches there has been 
hardly any flooding except in those two years — 1861 
and 1879 ? — ^The year 1861 was an exceptionally wet 
one — the rainfall was 53‘72 indies, and for the four 
months, June, July, August, and September, it was 
27^ inches, or more than half the total rainfall for 
the year. 

3833. 1879 appears to have been another very wet 
year ? — Yes. 

3834. The Chaiejian . — We have ascertained from 
you the effect upon the drainage of the Shannon of the 
ivorks which have been executed up to the present 
time, and it appears that their effect has been to con. 
siderably diminish the flooding ? — Yes. 

3835. I want to a.sk yon now with regard to the 
works which are at present in course of construction— 
you are now engaged in works at Killaloe, Meelick, 
Jamestown and Tarmonbarry ? — Yes, and at Rooskey. 

3836. "What do you expect to be the effect of those 
works on the drainage when completed ? — ^The works 
are being executed with the view of regulating the 
height of the river and lakes, to take off the summer and 
autumn floods, and to keep down the water to the 
summer level as much as possible. 

3837. Can you tell me what result do you expect 
to obtain in that way by the works when completed? 
— At Killaloe there is not the slightest doubt ^at the 
works which are being carried out will, if certain 
excavations were made above and below the weir, som 
to give a better channel for the discharge of the water, 
keep it down to the present summer level. 

3838. General Dickens. — During the summer 
months? — Yes. 

3839. Will not the works when completed give you 
the power of keeping the water at summer level all 
the year round? — Yes, if you make the excavations 
I speak of, but only in ordinaiy weather. 

3840. The Chaiejian. — A re those excavations pro- 
vided for in the estimate of the work now being canied 
out? — No. 

3841. You say they are necessary, in order to make 
the job complete ? — Yes. 

3842. Would those excavations in any way interfere 
with the works wliich are now being carried out for 
the regulation of the floods ? — Not at all. 

3843. The works whicli are now in progress will 
act in conjunction with the excavations which you 
propose ? — Yes. 

3844. Not interfeiing one with another ? — Not in 
the least. 

3845. Mr. Dickson. — W hat would be the cost of 
the excavations ? — I cannot tell the precise cost ; the 
amount of excavation, as estimated by Mr. Forsytb, is 
50,000 cubic yards. 

3846. About how much would be the cost ? — About 
X9,000 or £10,000, I sliould say. 

3847. Lord Montbagle. — W ould the excavations 
render nece^ary any alteration in the bridge? — I 
tbink not. 

3848. You think the discharging power through 
the bridge ■will be sufficient if the channel is deepened ? 
— I think so. 

3849. Mr. Gbeene. — I s the bridge built on rock, 
or would it require to be underpinned ? — It is on rock. 

3850. Colonel Nolan. — S upposing the excavations 
are not made — what will the effect of the works now 
in progress be 1 — There is no doubt the sluices will 
give relief. 

3851. How much will the water rise above the par- 
liamen'tary level ? — I could not form an opinion, but if 
the sluices are attended to the rise will be very little 
in summer, above the navigation level. 
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3852. Even without the excavations *? — Without the 
excavations. 

3853. Chairman. — Doestlie same observation apply 
to the Meelick work 1— It does. 

3854. Is there any subsidiary work there which 
will require to be done before the improvements are 
completed 1 — I don’t know that there is. 

3855. Have you formed any opinion on the ques- 
tion 1 — Not at pi-esent. I feel satisfied from what I 
have read on the subject, and from my own investiga- 
tion, that the works which we are carrying out now at 
Meelick will give great relief in summer time. 

3856. You have told us with regard to the Killaloe 
works that, in order to be made a complete job, a con- 
sidei-ab:e amount of excavation wOl be required. Is 
there anything of that kind at Meelick 1 — I don’t know 
of any. 

3857. Colonel Nolan. — At Killaloe you have told 
us that the sluice power will be in excess of the dis- 
charging power of the channel 1 — ^Yes. 

3858. Will the same state of things obtain at 
Meelick — will the sluice power be in excess of the 
power of the channel above Meelick 1 — I think it will. 

3859. How many sluices are there intended to be at 
Meelick 1 — I believe there is some alteration in the 
plans there. I am not exactly conversant with what 
Uiey are : but it is intended, I believe, to carry out 
the same design as regards the number and capacity. 

3860. You cannot tell me how many sluices will be 
made at Meelick 1 — I cannot; that is in Mr. Manning’s 
department, and he is more conversant with it than I 
am; but the discharging power provided will be in 
excess of what k required. 

3861. Are you aware the breadth of the channel 
will be reduced to fifty feet less than what was in- 
tended ^ — That may be, but I understand that sluices 
will be placed in the weir also, so that the discharging 
power will be the same as if the channel had been 
excavated to the width intended. 

3862. You consider the sluices at Killaloe will 
prevent summer floods in that reach ; does the same 
observation apply to the Meelick reach 1 — Oh, the 
Meelick reach extends to Atlilone. 

3863. It is more difficult to guard against floods 
there than in the Killaloe reach! — It is decidedly 
much more difficult. 

3864. I gather that you are not sure that the sluices 
will prevent summer floods in the Meelick reach ! — 
They will relieve them, but I do not think they wiU 
altogether prevent them. 

3865. Will they relieve them very much! — Yes. 

3866. Chairman. — Now, the next place at which 
you have works going on is Tarmonbarry ? — It is in- 
tended to erect sluices at Atlilone, but I am not 
acquainted with what is to be done there. 

3867. Do you know the Tarmonbarry works! — ^Yes, 
I know what is intended to he done there, but that is 
all. 

3868. Can you give us any information about them ! 
— I would rather not Mr. Manning, who is the chief 
engineer, can give you more reliable evidence upon the 
matter than I can. 

3869. Colonel Nolan. — lu order to be enabled to 
keep the Meelick reach free from floods, woultl it not 
be necessary sometimes to lower Lough Derg somewhat 
below llie parliameutary level! — I don’t think it 
would. 

3870. You don’t think it would ! — No ; to keep it 
to the parliamentary level is as much as can be ex- 
])ccted. 

3871. You do not think it would be necessary to 
reduce it any lower ! — Of course the more you lower it 
the better it would be for the Meelick reach, as you 
would thereby have gi'eater ponding power in Lough 
Derg than you otherwise would have. 

3872. Suppose a great fall of rain to take place 
along the Shannon district, can you tell me what 
length of time will elapse before the flood begins to rise 
at Meelick! — That I cannot tell yon. It of course 
varies according to circumstances ; but I may mention 
fhat Mr. Forsyth in calculating for tlie sluices at 



Killaloe made provision that they would be capable of Dculis. 
discharging one foot of water on Lough Derg in Oct. 4.is 8i 
twenty-four hours ; and from observations extending jamc» 
over a number of yeare, I find the average rise in g_ pemiy, c. 
rainy weather is three and a half inches in that time. 

3873. That rise would be continuous while the rain 
lasted ! — ^Yes, it may be continuous, but the provision 
made for discharge by the sluices is one foot, while it 
only rises three and a half inches. 

3874. On Lough Derg!— Yes; taking the observa- 
tions for a number of years, and comparing the heights 
for consecutive days of excessive rain fall, I find the 
rise does not exceed three and a half inches. 

3875. Chairman. — In the highest rainfall ! — Yes. 

3876. Colonel Nolan. — Have you made any calcu- 
lation how much the river at Meelick reach would 
rise ! — I have not. 

3877. Do you think it might rise a foot! — I cannot 
say, but I know there is provision made for a foot at 
•Hie Meelick weir. 

3878. Would it not be desirable that when there is 
a hea-vy rainfall, the parties in charge of the works 
should have power to open the sluices at once, and 
temporarily let down thewater below the parliamentary 
level, so as to relieve the flood when it comes down!-— 

Of course it would be desirable for drainage purposes, 
provided it did not interfere with the navigation. 

3879. Would it not be necessary, in order to prevent 
flooding above the Meelick reach, to open the sluices 
before the flood come down 1 — I think if you keep it 
down to the pai-liamentary level that is all that is 
requii-ed. 

3880. Will tlie sluices carry off the water rapidly 
enough when the flood does come ! — They will : if you 
keep the water at the summer level, then if you have 
rain and the river begins to rise, open the sluices and 
they will give you relief and carry off the water. 

3881. At Meelick will it be sufficient to open the 
sluices as soon as the flood begins to rise even in an 
extraordinary fall of rain ! — I would not say in an 
extraordinary fall of rain. Under ordinary circum- 
stances I think it would be sufficient. 

3882. In ordinary summer rain you think the water 
will be carried off as fast as it will come down 1 — Yes. 

3883. And that it will not be necessary to anticipate 
the flood, and open the sluices before the water comes 

down! Directly the water begins to rise ,m any 

portion of the reach, the sluices should be opened to 
relieve it. 

3884. Would you be satisfied for drainage purposes 
if the sluices are opened when the water rises, or do 
you think they ought to be opened on the commence- 
ment of rainy weather, and before the river begins to 

rise! I think it would answer all purposes if the 

sluices were opened as soon as the water begins to 
rise in the intermediate parts of the reach. When 
the flood comes do'wn the river of course there will be 
arrangements made by which the sluice-keepers will 
get notice of its approach, so that they will be able to 
make provision for it by raising the sluices at once. 

3885. That is exactly what I want to come at : do 
you think the sluices ought to be raised at Meelick 
only when the flood begins to ri: e at Meelick or should 
they be raised in anticipatk n ! — I should say in 
anticipation of the flood it would be time enough to 
raise them when there was an indication of the river 
rising. 

3886. You think thatwould be time enough! — Yes ; 
in ordinary weather. 

3887. In extraordinary weather — such as you had in 
1861 andl879wouldithesufficient!— No;Iwouldnot 
say it would be sufficient in the case of such an ex- 
traordinary heavy rain fall as that. I think in weather 
like that the water would rise beyond the flood level. 

3888. Would it rise enough to flood the meadows ! 

It would not ; only the low meadows. 

3889. You are of opinion that even in the case of 
weather like that of the summer of 1879, the sluices 
will enable the water to be kept down sufficiently to 
prevent the flooding of the meadows ! — I think they 
will, the flood of September excepted. 
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3890. The sluices will carry the water offl — Yes ; 
so that it will not flood all the meadows. 

3891. Do you know anything about the Seine and 
the arrangements adopted there for preventing floods 1 
— 1 do not. 

3892. Lord Monteaole. — I s there any advantage in 
anticipating a flood when you have not ponding power ? 
I understand in Lough Derg you propose to let off 
the water in anticipation of the flood coming down in 
order to increase your ponding power in Lough Derg — 
but above Meelick you have no lough of that sort 1 — 
No. 

3893. Then, I would ask, is there any advantage 
in anticipating a flood when you have no ponding 
areal It is obvious that you have a great advantage 
if you have a gi'cat lake like Lough Derg, and that a 
flood is coming down, by lotting off a great portion of 
che water in the lake, and thus providing extra storage 
for the water when it comes down ; but if you have 
no such reservoir or pond, is there any advantage in 
anticipating the flood by opening the sluice gates before 
the flood begins to rise 1 — No, there would not be any 
advantage. 

3894. It is only in proportion to the ponding powers 
that the advantage takes place 1 — Yes. 

3895. And not having a large ponding power above 
Meelick, the advantage would be proportionally small ? 
— Quite so. 

3896. Chairjias. — D id nob I understand you to 
aay that under the proposed system or sluicing, the 
power of letting the water off would be largely in 
excess of any rise of water you have observed on the 
river 1 — ^That is if the excavations were made. 

3897. Even withoirt the excavations ? — Thei'e is no 
doubt, even without the excavations, what is being 
done will give great relief, and also prevent summer 
flooding under ordinary circumstances. 

389A You think that any summer flood will be 
carried off by the sluices if they are opened as soon as 
the water begins to rise? — Yes — unless there be an 
extraordinary fall of inin. 

3899. Such a rain fall as that of 1879? — Yes; I 
should say it woiild if the excavatiora were made. 

3900. Mr. Dickson. — W hatistheareaoftheentii-e 
'watershed of the Shannon ? — I have not it here — it 
is given on the section. 

3901. I see these tables of the height of the river 
for a series of years have been prepared under your 
superintendence ? — Yes. 

3902. From data in the possession of the Board of 
Works?— Yes. 

3903. Would it not be desirable to have, along with 
the return of the height of the river, a register of the 
rain fall — by putting rain gauges at the stations ? — It 
would be difficult to get them kept. 

3904. I don’t mean at the locks, but at some of the 
principal points along the Shannon ; would it not be 
desirable to have a register kept of the rain fall ? — It 
would, no doubt, be very desirable ; but we have no 
rain gauges at all on the Shannon. 

3905. Mr. Muliiolland. — W hen you saythesluices 
at Killaloe wOl vent the greatest rain fall you can have, 
how many cubic feet per minute do you assume they 
will vent ? — I have not made the calculations myself. 
I wish to add that my evidence on this question is 
altogether secondary : it is upon Mr. Forsyth’s calcu- 
lations I am acting. 

3906. General Dickens. — I see upon the section 
you have handed in statements as to the floodings in 
1839 in each of the reaches of the Shannon for six 
months, three months, and shorter periods, and there 
are similar statements made for a later date, I presume 
since the works were completed — could you give the 
Commissioners a tabular statement, showing the num- 
ber of acres flooded for six months, three months, and 
shoi-ter periods before the works were constructed and 
since ? — I could, below Lough Bee, before the works, 
but not after. I can give the total area of flooded 
lands above that, but not for periods or in reaches. 



3907. Would you please send it in to our secretary? 

■ — Certainly. 

3908. Colonel Nolan. — Do you think the meadows 
are improved by the floods in winter? — Ido : that was 
the general tendency of the evidence given at Banag. 
her, Portumna, and Killaloe. 

3909. Do you consider that it is beneficial to flood 
the country in winter — that the good done by it 
exceeds the harm ? — If you could keep tlie flood on 
the lands for two or three months, say during January, 
February, and March, I think it would be beneficial 
in an agricultural point of view, judging frem the 
evidence given by owners and occupiers of land 

■ especially by Lord Avonmore. 

3910. You think the good done exceeds the harm? 
— Yes, because it is said that in dry seasons when the 
land is not much flooded the return of crop is less 
than when' it is. I know of a case myself near 
Banagher. "What were formerly considered good cal- 
lows, producing £5 to £6 per acre at the time the lands 
were flooded for the greater portion of the winter, are 
now of much less value than formerly, owing to the 
diminution of the floods. It is like irrigation; and 
some persons are of opinion you keep off the frost by 
letting the flood on the land.. The general effect of 
the evidence given at Banagher, Portumna, and Kil- 
laloe was that if you relieved the lands from the 
winter floods you would injure them. Some of those 
callows have been perpetually meadowed for a hundred 
years. 

3911. You will now have the river under control, 
and some one will have to decide whether the lands 
are to be flooded or not? — Yes, that will be a ques- 
tion. 

3912. Some person will have to decide it ? — Yes. 

3913. Formerly that question was decided by the 
river itself? — Yes. 

3914. For the future some public body or some in- 
dividual will have to decide itf — Yes, there will have 
to be an arrangement made about it, because some 
pei'sons may object. 

3915. I would like to have your opinion what body 
ought to decide it? — I think the Board of Works. 

3916. You think the Board of Works ought to 
have the power of deciding to what height the Shan- 
non shall be kept, and what extent of flood shall be 
allowed on the lands? — Well, I think there' should 
be some board. The riparian proprietors should settle 
amongst themselves what height to recommend the 
water should be kept at ; but in my opinion the Board 
of Works, should have the supreme control. 

3917. Have you ever attended any meetings of 
riparian proprietors on the Shannon ? — I have not. 

3918. Do you think it would be possible to get 
them to meet at a stipulated time each year, and 
agree amongst themselves as to what height the river 
should be kept at ? — I don’t see why they should not. 

3919. Would you extend that principle all along 
the couree of the river? — No. I don’t think the 
\vinter floods would be of any service farther up than 
Clonmacnoise. 

3920. You would only adopt the principle for the 
part of the river between Killaloe and Athlone? — I 
would say between Killaloe and Clonmacnoise. 

3921. You think the Board of Works should have 
power to flood the lands for a certain portion of the 
year? — I think they should have a discretionary power 
— that if it was represented to them by some authorised 
and acknowledged representatives of the riparian pro- 
prietors, that it was necessaiy they should have 
power to let the water cover the lands for a cei^taia 
period. 

3922. General Dickens. — At the same time I 
understand you do not think that if the sluices were 
left open there would be a cessation of printer floods 
entirely ? — I do not. 

3921 Colonel Nolan. — Would not the winter floods 
be much lessened if you left the sluices open ? — They 
would he partially so. 
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3924. Chaikman. — W liere do you live ? — At Kil- 
boy, near Limerick. 

3925. What is your occupation 1 — A fajmer. 

3926. How far are you from Limerick? — About 
two miles. 

3927. Is your farm above or below Limerick?— 
Above it; bet-ween the watei-works.and Bailysimon. 

3928. Do you suffer much from floods? — Very 
muoli, 

3929. At what periods of the year do you suffer 
from them principally? — la summer as -well as -winter ; 
in summer very often, particularly within the last ten 
years. 

3930. Is your land what is called callow land ? — 
Yes. 

3931. Do you approve of the floods being left on 
the land in the winter season ? — I do not. I do not 
understand what benefit is to be obtained by flooding. 

3932. If the floods were taken off in the spring and 
summer’, would you object to their being allowed to 
remain on the land in the winter ? — I would, except 
once in a way — occasionally. 

3933. Sufficiently for irrigation? — Yes. I don’t 

approve very much of iri-igation either' 

3934. You have water enough without it ? — I am 
sorry to say we have, since the change in tlie climate 
for the last eight or ten years. 

3935. You say the flooding has been worse for the 
last eight or ten years ? — I have felt it more. 

3936. Do you attribute that to the change in the 
seasons ? — I attribute it to the obstruction of the flow 
of water from the upper portion of the Shannon to the 
tidal part. 

3937. What does the' obstruction consist of ? — The 
weir across the river at Corbally and the canal lock. 

3938. Would it be possible to remove those obstruc- 
tions consistently witli maintaining the navigation ? — . 
I think it would be quite possible. I am at a loss to 
understand why it was they limited the putting down 
of tlie sluices to Killaloe weii’, and not to the weirs, 
near Limerick. I apprehend, and many persons who 
have as gi-eat, and perhaps greater experience of the 
district than I have, shai’e in the apprehension, that 
we ■will suffer very much from increased flooding if 
the waters of the Shannon are brought down more 
rapidly than heretofore, as is proposed to be done. 

3939. You consider that the sluicing system should 
be extended to the tidal portion of the river ? — I do. 
I consider it w^ a regular ruination to us that it was 
not done. 

3940. Your object would be to get the same machi- 
nery applied to the locks below Killaloe that are 
applied to the Killaloe and Meelick locks ? — Yes. 

3941. Do you think it is advantageous to maintain 
the na-vigation from Killaloe to Limerick ? — I don’t 
think it is. 

3942. Would it be better if goods, instead of being 
sent by river, were taken out at Killaloe and trans- 
mitted by road or railway to Limerick ? — I tliink so. 
It would be better to send them by rail, except tur- 
bary. In fact unless for what turbary is transmitted 
to Limerick it 'would be better to give up trading on 
that part of the river altogether. 

3943. That is your opinion? — It is. I think the 
navigation has seen the best of its days. 

3944. Colonel Nolan You are well acquainted 

■with the trade on the canal ? — I am. 

3945. Do you think it -would inconvenience the 
■traders much if the cargoes were carried in barges 
instead of steamers as at present ? — They did it in that 
■way formerly. 

3946. Yes. Do you think it would greatly increase 
the expense if they were to do it again in the same 

? — I think not, except so far as the wear and tear 
of horses. 

3947. Doyou think that it would be very expensive 1 
— I think not. 

3948. Lord Monteagle. — Would it not necessitate 



transhipping at Killaloe ? — I cannot see how it would. 
They did not do it formerly. 

3949. Colonel Nolan. — D o you think it would be 
a great injury to the Canal Company if they were 
obliged to tranship from the steamers into barges ? — 
I think to send goods by railway is the best of all. 

3950. You think it would not be any great hardship 
on them if they had to tow their barges by horses as 
formerly? — I think not. 

3961. General Dickens. — Y ouare in favour of keep- 
ing the river at the lowest possible level? — I am. We 
have suffered dreadfully for the last forty years from 
it. 

3952. Mr. Greene'. — A re you above the tide or 
below it ? — Above the tide. 

3953. Chairman. — A re you above Shannon Park ? 
■ — I am hoimdiiig Shannon Park. 

3954. You are not above Mount Shannon ? — No ; 
I am above Classy. 

3955. LordMoxTEAGLE. — You are seriously damaged 
by floods ? — V ery much — that district is greatly injured 
by them. I made efforts to form a drainage board in 
1879, hut the matter fell through. 

3956. Where do you propose the sluicing works 
should be extended in order to relieve your lands from 
flooding ? — To tlie Corbally weir. I understand the 
weir at Corbally was extended more than it has a 
right to be. 

3957. Is Corbally weir at the bridge ? — It is below 
■(he bridge. 

3958. It goes right across the river? — Yery nearly 
across the river. I understand it is made some sixty 
feet -irider than it ought to be. 

3959. For what purpose was it put there ? — For 
the purpose of floating the boats down the canal. 

3960. Is there any other weir above Corbally until 
you get up to the canal ? — No. 

3961. Then it is the Corbally -weir that regulates 
the water in the canal ? — Yes. 

3962. Has any one made a representation to the 
Board of Works as to the flooding you are subjected 
to 1 — I never did, but it has been often complained of. 

3963. There is a mill at Corbally is there not? — 
Yes. 

3964. Do you know whether the weir was erected 
for the benefit of the mill or for the navigation ? — I 
think for both. I think it was extended for the benefit 
of the navigation, I heard at one time that the Canal 
Company, one very dry year 'we had, had to throw 
earth between the opes that were in tlie weir, to close 
them up,, and increase the height so as to float their 
boats down the canaL 

3965. Tlien it would appear that that weir could 
could not be removed without interfering with the 
na-vigation ? — I could not give a decided answer to 
that ; but I think a sluice might be put in it. 

3966. Mr. Greene. — H ow many acres do you farm 
—Over 500 statute acres. 

3967. How many acres of that are flooded ? — About 
eighty. 

3968. Are there many other farmers in your neigh- 
bourhood ■who suffer in the same way 1 — A great many. 
Lord Massey suffers very much from it — so does Mr. 
Bichard Moore, and many others, 

3969. Then a considerable portion of the land is 
flooded? — Yes; a breadtli of land all along on the 
Limerick side of the river up to Ballysimon. 

3970. Mr. Dickson. — W hat sum do you estimate 
your losses at this year ? — It -was only by a miracle I 
got my hay saved this summer; I could not cock it 
on the land. I had to draw it ' up to the high land. 
You cannot be sure of the river for a second ; one 
night’s rain, would have it afloat in six hours. 

3971. Is it not the case that the farmers don’t pay 
rent for the land lying -within the flood line ? — I am 
sorry I cannot say liat. I pay £3 an acre for some 
of that land — and £1,000 would not recoup me for 

R 2 
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SuBLiK. the losses I have sustained hy flooding duiing the last' 
Oef,4.i8Bi. thirty yeai-8. • 

- — 3972. Suppose your land was relieved from water 

lb. John what more value would the eighty acres bel — In 1879, 
° when I thought to foim a drainage board, the estimate 

was 14a. an acre. 

3973. How did it happen that that attempt failed 1 

Because we bad no fall. We would have to convey 

the water by a canal and tunnel into Lough Eyre, 
and to close up the channel of the Groody river where 
it joins the Shannon. 

3974. Did you propose to divert the Groody river! 

Yes'; that was ]jart of the proposal — we should 

also tunnel under the railway. There was no other 
way. The estimate was very expensive. 

3975. Did you take the opinion of an engineer?— 
Yes, we got an estimate. There is a mill a little above 
us which causes a great deal of injury. We had a 
plan which would not interfere with the mill — but 
between everything we found a great deal of difflculty 
and expense ; and we did not think that in such times' 
as these the farmers would be willing to tax themselves 
to the extent of 14s, an acre. 

3976. Lord Monteaglb, — W as it a question of 
providing an outfall for thorough drainage or a ques- 
tion of occasional flooding 1 — Occasional flooding. 

3977. I understood you to say you could not get 
an outfall to di-ain the place ? — I could not. 

3978. Was that thorough drainage ? — We require 
thorough drainage because we have a spring there. 

2979. Are those the same lands that are subject to 
occasional flooding ? — Tlie same, 

3980. Mr. Dicksok. — Y ou would be willing to 
submit to a tax of 14s. per acre for eighty acres ? — 
Yes, I would, because the land in its pMsent state is 
not worth the rates. I paid 9s. 2<f. poor rates and 
county charges. I represent Ballysimon as guardian. 
My poor i-ate is j£60 a year ; I pay £100 a year in 
taxes. 

3981. Do you pay 9s. 2d. an acre taxes on that 
land? — I do. The poor rate is 2s. and 2s. Id. each 
half year ; the county cess is the same ; and that land 
with all its flooding deteriorated, as it is valued by 
Griffith at £2 12s. the acre. We can't live idle and 
make land pay that. 

3982. What is your rent ? — I promised to pay some 
years ago £4 per acre for some of that land. 

3983. Didyoupayit? — Idid; Ipaidsomethousands 
a year rent, and I have a clear receipt for it up to 
last Mai-ch, 



3984. How much do you get per awe for the hay 
on that eighty acres ? — I get nothing at all for some 
of it. 

3985. How much do you generally get? — From 
4 tons to 4^ tons of hay to the acre. We are at a 
great disadvantage in not being able to graze those 
meadows, because we could make good butter 9b that 
land if we could graze it, but I could not put a calf 
on it — lie would sink in it immediately. 

3986. Lord Mokteasle. — Did you ever consider 
the advisability of embanking the lands in oi-der to 
shut out the floods ? — We could not prevent them by 
embankment, sir. 

3987. Is there any embankment there now? — 
There is a bank along the river — the bank that was 
used as a tow path. 

3988. Do the floods come over it? — I have seen 
within ten years the flood twice comiug over it, but 
there are gaps in it, and the river comes in without 
coming over it. 

3989. Where does it come in? — It comes in at the 
place where the Groody river joins the Shannon. 

3990. "Wliy don’t you protect that by a bank ? — 
How could I ? If I did, how could I let the Groody 
water out unless we had sluices, or something of the 
kind ? I don't see how that could be done. In the 
Meelick district there has been a good deal of drainage 
carried on during the last five years, and the result is 
that the water is sent down to ns more rapidly than 
before. The moment rain comes we see tlie water 
coming in on the land. 

3991. Chairman. — We must see if we can do some- 
thing to relieve you and the other occnpiei-s of land in 
your district of some of those floods ? — It woidd be a 
great blessing, my lord, if yon can do that for us. 

3992. Mr. Greene.— Are there many others in the 
same position with yourself? — Yes, sir, agreat number, 
many of them poor struggling people, not able to bear 
the loss as well as I have done. It was only through 
the goodness of God T was not broken by it. 

3993. Lord Monteagle. — I suppose if a flood comes 
in on the land even for one night it does nearly as 
much harm as if it remained on for a month ? — It does, 
sir, a great deal of harm. On one occasion it came 
suddenly while the hay cocks were standjng, and I had 
to send men with poles to put down under the cocks 
and raise them out of the water. The skin came off 
their feet with the soreness of the water, and they 
were not able to work for near three weeks after it. 



Mr. Rolirrt 
Maniiiii" I'.K. 



Mr. Robert Manning, 

3994. Chairman. — You have heard the questions 
which we asked hlr. Penny with reference to the dis- 
charging power of the new sluices ; can you tell us 
what amount of discharging power they will give, 
beginning at Killaloe ? — I think I had better answer 
that question thus : — With regai-d to the KiUoloe 
weir, Mr. Bateman’s plans contemplated a sluice area 
at Killaloe, which, in conjunction with the weir, was 
calculated to discharge 1,200,000 cubic feet of water 
per minute. The area of the sluices proposed by Mr. 
Bateman was 1,536 square feet. The area of the sluices 
we are now putting in will be 1,368 square feet. 

3995. Then your plan is 200 square feet less than 
Mr. Bateman’s? — It is 168 feet less,, but the dis- 
charging power will be practically very little less. 

3996. What is the ai'ea at Meelick? — At Meelick 
Mr. Bateman’s plan proposed to put 1,152 square feet 
of sluices across the new channels designed by bim. 
We are putting in 1,140 altogether. 

' 3997. Then yon ai'e putting in almost exactly the 
same area there as was proposed by Mr. Bateman ? — 
Yes, in point of fact the sluice area at Meelick will be 
rather more than Mr. Bateman proposed to give for 
the same width of river channel. Tlie discharging 
power at Killaloe will for all practical purposes be 
vary nearly equal bo that intended by Mr. Bateman. 



3.B., further examined. 

3998. Mr. Dickson. — You say that at Meelick you 
will have a greater discharging power than Mr. Bate- 
man’s plans would give? — Yes, the sluice area will 
certainly be more when compared witJi the size of the 
channels now in course of execution ; but Mr. Bateman 
proposed a larger river channel, involving a much 
larger quantity of excavation, and which would, of 
course, have a greater discharging capacity. In fact 
if you were to ask me now to give you as an engineer 
a plan of draining the Shannon, and if you were to say 
to me, “ We have plenty of money, we want you to 
give us the most effective plan for carrying off the 
water,” my answer would be, that by the plans which 
are now being executed you will have the fullest 
amount of sluice area which can usefully or beneficially 
he constnicted, and that if you want a greater amount 
of discharging power so as to drain the Killaloe reach 
thoroughly, you should expend about £25,000 upon 
excavating the channel, 

3999. You mean in addition to the works which are 
now being carried out?— Yes. If you asked me m 
what way I would increase the discharging power at 
Killaloe, I would say by excavating the channel, 
which would cost about £25,000 or £30,000. 

4000. What would be your object in that?— To 
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eBttble me to discharge 1,200,000 cubic feet of -ft'ater 
per minute instead of 80,000. 

^ 4001. I want to know what your practical object 
would be '! — To obtain greater control over the river. 

4002. Mr. Dickson. — Greater power of discharge 1 
—Yes ; greater power of discharge from Lough Derg, 
if it was considered desirable to obtain it. 

4003. Chairman. — What is your object in that 1 I 
understand from what the previous witnesses have 
stated that the sluices which .are now being put in will 
enable you so to regulate Lough Derg as to keep it at 
the lowest summer level 1 — Do you mean always ? 

4004. Yes, so I understood. Do you think they 
will do so 1 — No ; not always. I think that as long as 
the hoods don’t go beyond a certain number of cubic 
feet the sluices will enable us to keep the water at 
suminer level, but if the floods go beyond that the 
the channel won't be sufficient. It is not the sluices ; 
it is the channel The discharging power of the chan- 
nel will not be sufficient. 

4005. Lord Monteagre. — Then in your opinion the 
channel is not equal to the discharging power of the 
jjyjces ? — It is not of sufficient capacity to allow of the 
lake being kept at summer level during floods. 

4006. Mr. Greene. — You mean the channel below 
Killaloe 1 — Yes, and at Meelick. 

4007. Chairman. — Then, assuming you were given 
an unlimited command of money, the works you would 
recommend, in addition to what are now being done 
for the purpose of improving the drainage, would con-, 
sist of excavations ? — Yes, excavations of the channel. 

4008. I presume those works would not interfere 
with the navigation 1 — Not at all. 

4009. In fact they would deepen the channel ? — 
Yes, we would deepen the bed of the river. 

4010. Mr. Dickson. — ^You say that the works now 
being carried out will not at all times enable the river 
to be kept at summer level 1 — Not always. 

4011. Suppose the height of Lough Derg was a foot 
over summer level, that would not flood the lands 
adjoining? — It would not. 

4012. Then, supposing you had Lough Derg at 
summer level, and that the water was coming down 
even at such a rate that the weir below could not dis- 
charge it as rapidly as it came down, still if you could 
keep the water from rising more than a foot above 
the summer level, no harm would be done to the 
lauds? — That is so. The summer level of Lough Derg 
is seven feet, and the level at which it lips the 
callows is nine feet five inches. 

4013. And no flood? — No flood; and that is two 
feet five inches above the utmost depth that is requii'ed 
for navigation. 

4014. Lord Monteagle. — I understand that the 
works now in progress will enable you to maintain . 
the summer level in the lake and river during the 
summer months ? — ^Yes, but not in high autumn 
floods. 

4015. Mr. Mulholland. — That is exactly what we 
want to know. The last witness stated that a summer 
flood, even if it remains on the land only a short 
time, does nearly as much harm to the hay ci'op as one 
that remains longer? — The last avitness was an occu- 
pier of laud sixty feet below the level of Killaloe, 
in a district where any lands that are to be drained 
must be embanked. 

4016. Chairman. — We have been shown by the 
tables wliich Mr. Penny has compiled that the effect 
of the works already executed on tlie Shannon has 
been to materially diminish the flooding. In some 
parts of the river the average floods have been reduced 
from twenty days in summer to one day, but even 
that one day might be fatal to the hay crop, and do 
an immense amount of damage ? — No doubt. 

, 4017. Will the works which are now being executed 
at Killaloe enable you so to control the lake as to 
prevent summer flooding entii’ely ? — To a certain ex- 
tent they will do so. The exact extent to which they 
will enable us to control the lake it is impossible for 
anyone to say until after the works have been com- 



pleted. They will certainly greatly diminish the 
flooding ; and if you want to do more than you are 
doing now, you must do it not by additional sluices, 
but by excavation, 

4018. Lord Monteagle, — Mr. Penny stated that 
in his opinion the capacity of tlie sluices would be 
equal to discharge the greatest amount of rainfall in 
summer and autumn. Do you concur in that? — I do 
and I do not. His answer must be taken with the 
explanation. Mr. Penny spoke from the calculations 
and estimates of hir. Forsyth, who was my predecessor, 
and what he reported was that the sluices were capable 
of discharging about half the volume of a winter flood, 
and that this would give relief, and often entire free- 
dom, from autumn floods, which are the most de- 
structive. 

4019. Mr. Mulholland, — What do you consider 
to be the capacity of the sluices at Killaloe when the 
water is at summer level? — That is a very diSicult 
question. 

4020. You stated just now that the total area of 
the sluices was 1,368 square feet : what do you assume 
the discharging capacity to be when you say that ? — 
The discharging capacity of sluices is a quantity 
varying with the state of the river. 

4021. Suppose the river to be at summer level, 
what would be the velocity of the water over the 
sluices ? — That would vary every second of time. 

4022. The velocity varies with the head above 1 — 
Yes. 

4023. Suppose the heaxl was seven feet upon the 
sill of Killaloe lock, what is your estimate of tlie 
discharging capacity of the sluices per minute ? — I 
cannot tell you exactly. 

4024. Would it be 400,000 cubic feet per minute 1 
— I think it would ; but of course it would vary 
according to the state of the river. 

4025. I quite understand that the quantity of water 
discharged through the sluices must vaiy according 
to the height of the river above — when the river is 
higher the velocity of the water as it passes through 
the sluices is greater — but T am assuming the height 
of the water to he seven feet over the sill of Killaloe 
lock — what in that case would be the velocity of the 
water as it passed through the sluices ? — That would 
depend upon how many sluices were open. I could 
not answer that question without going into a calcu- 
lation. I should mention that I made a calculation 
of what quantity the Killaloe sluices and weir would 
be able to discharge. 

4026. At what height of the river ? — Nine feet two 
inches on the sill. The total dischar^ng capacity 
then would be 80d,000 cubic feet per minute. 

4027. Suppose there were only seven feet of water 
on the sill, how much would that diminution of the 
head reduce the quantity of water discharged ? — I 
could not answer that without a calculation. It 
would take some time. I could do it of course, but 
I don’t think you know the difficulty of it. 

4028. The maximum quantity of water poured into 
the river at Killaloe is a million and a-half cubic feet- 
per minute ? — Yes. 

4029. Then the sluices and weir would not afford 
a vent for more than half that quantity? — Yes, but 
that maximum is rarely reached. 

4030. Mr. Diokson. — Suppose that at the beginning 
of August, or at whatever time the summer floods are 
expected, the lieiglit of the water at Killaloe is seven 
feet, leaving provision for an increase of two and a 
half feet in Lough Derg. "We were told by Mr, 
Penny that the highest rain fall in I.A)ugh Derg is three 
and a half inches in twenty four hours — would not 
that two and a half feet give you sufficient storage to 
prevent floods? — I tliink it would, but it is a difficult 
question to answer. With regard to that four inches 
on Lough Derg it is a larger thing than you imagine. 

4031. You mentioned that the water might rise to 
nine feet five inches on Lough Derg without flooding ? 
—Yes, 

4032. What I want to ask you is this : supposing 
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tlie water was kept at seven feet on Lough Derg, and 
that the greatest rise on Lough Derg from rain fall 
was three and a half inches in a day ? — I have always 
taken it to be four inches. 

4033. Lord Monteagle. — I think Mr. Penny said 
the greate.st fall ever recorded was four inches 1 — Pour 
inches rise in twenty-four liom-s upon Lough Derg 
would be equivalent to 300,000 cubic feet per minute. 

4034. ilr. Mulholla>'d. — T lien a rise of one foot 
would be OOOjOuO cubic feet 1 — Yesitwould be 900,000 
cubic feet per minute sustained for twenty-four hours 
in addition to what passed over the weir. 

4035. Mr. Dickson. — S o that by keeping Lough 
Derg at summer level the risk of flooding is reduced 
to a minimum 1 — ^The risk of floods is very much 
reduced. 

4036. You allow seven feet of water on Killaloe 
lock 1— Yes. 

4037. We have been going on the basis of six feet — 
and we are informed that is the parliamentary level ? 
—That is a matter that requires some explanation. 

I wish to say I was never engaged specially to report 
on the Shannon, and as to the vexed question of 
drainage versus navigation, I have no pet plan of my 
own to put forward — my only object is to give you all 
the information I can. But I think there has been 
too much said about tliat seven feet, and about tlie 
depth required for navigation being the occasion of 
floods. In reality, instead of the interests of drainage 
and navigation upon the Shannon being antagonistic, 
my opinion is that they could not get on without each 
other ; and that you would never have had any 
drainage at all upon the Shannon but for the naviga- 
tion. Everything that has been done for drainage on 
the Shannon would have been equally necessary for 
navigation if there was no land to be drained at all ; 
and the works that are now being carried out, though 
done in the interests of drainage, will he no injury to 
the navigation. 

4038. Wouldnotthedrainage system ontheSLannon 
be better and safer if there were six feet on Killaloe 
weir instead of seven 1 — It would make this difference 
— if you had six feet at Killaloe, and if you could keep 
it down to that, you would have tliat much less water 
in Lough Derg which would be equivalent to 900,000 
cubic feet per minute for twenty-four hours. 

4039. I find in the evidence of Colonel M'Kerlie 
given in 1865 before the Select Committee of the 
House of Lords, the following passage : — 

“ "Viscount CLANCAnrr. — What was the Parliamentary 
Order with regard to the height above the sill at Victoria 
lock at Killaloe? — .That is at Meelick. 

“No ; I mean at Killaloe? — Six feet. 

“ Was that theParliamentary Order? — Thefiguremarked 
on the plan.’’ 

So that Colonel M'Kerlie fixes the parliamentary leyel 
at six feet : you say the actual level is seven feet? — 
It is seven feet, no doubt about it. 

4040. So that you see the fact is just as I have 
stated : six feet at Killaloe was the parliamentary 
level, and it has been increased to seven feet? — If 
you allow me to explain. Let us suppose that instead 
of being a Government Department carrying on these 
works on the Shannon we were a railway or canal 
company, there is no doubt we would be bound within 
certain limits of deviation to the six feet as marked on 
the parliamentary plan — but we would have those 
limits of deviation ; and I believe the true spirit and 
meaning of the plan was that there should be a six 
feet navigation — not merely six feet over the sill at 
Killaloe, but six feet of navigation, and the Commis- 
sioners had power to raise the wall to six feet nine 
inches if necessary, provided they got the sanction of 
the Treasury. "Whether they did or not I cannot tell, 
but as a matter of fact I do not think the navigation 
is more than six feet. 

4041. You say there are seven feet of water at 
Killaloe ? — ^Yes, but if you go to Meelick you will 
find that on the lower sill of the "Victoria lock it goes 
down to six feet five inches, and sometimes to six feet 



four inches ; and if you go up through Meelick you 
will find as the captain of the canal boats told you 
that there are some parts of the channel where they 
touch, and there are barely six feet of water. I do 
not care about either navigation or drainage, except to 
state the facts as they really are. But if you said to 
me now, “ destroy the navigation altogether — ^we ate 
all drainage people — we don't care for the navigation.” 

I would still say that it would be an improvident 
thing to destroy the navigation unless it can be shown 
that some necessity exists for doing so — you would he 
spending nearly a miflion of money without doing any 
good. 

4042. Mr. Muluolland. — How would you be 
spending a million of money? — That is what the 
navigation works cost. You would throw away the 
result of a million. 

4043. The opinion of the Commissioners, so far as 
I know, is in favour of keeping six feet of water at 
Killaloe lock, in order to j>rovide. increased storage in 
Lough Derg, and I- find that, in the evidence already 
quoted from, Colonel M'Kerlie said that six feet was 
in his opinion suflicient for navigation. — He was 
asked : — 

“ I think you said that if you took nine inches off the 
weir at Killaloe the effect would be in your opinion to 
lower the water on tlie siE of Victoria lock to five feet nine 
inches ? — Yes. 

“ Do you consider that a proper depth for the navigation 
of such a river as the Shannon in such a country as Ireland ? 
—I think six feet is a very convenient depthfor all purposes. 

“Arc you aware of any inland navigation in the world 
of any value, of which iliero are any records, where the 
depth is kept up to that licight ? — I am not acquainted with 
the particulars of navigation in general 

“ You cannot state any inland navigation where that 
height is required for the steam boats or other boats that 
ply upon the river : that is so, is it — The ordinary depth 
given on an ordinary canal is from five feet to five feet six 
inches for ordinary canal traffic. 

“ Duke of Eicumond, — B ut they arc not kept up to that? 
— Yes, they arc ; it is iropoi-tant that the bottom of the 
boat should be free. 

“ Lord STAMtEY of Aldehlet. — A re you aware that it is 
the opinion of the Company who navigated this canal that 
a depth of six feet is necessary for the navigation of it ?— 
Yes, I am aware that is their opinion. 

“Chairman Have you heard that opinion stated by 

any other authority connected with inland navigation as to 
the depth which steam boats for inland navigation purposes 
reqube ? — No, I never heard of any specific depth being 
necessary, more or less. 

So that some of the Committee were evidently of 
opinion that six feet was excessive? — No doubt. 

4044. Lord Monteaqle. — In your opinion is it 
necessary in order to have six feet of navigation at 
Meelick, that there should be seven feet at Killaloe ? 
— I think so. 

4045. Mr. Mulholland. — But the words are not 
“ six feet of navigation,” but “ six feet depth of water,” 
over and over again ? — They have not practically more 
than that. 

4046. "With regard to the steamers you speak of 
which reqube that depth of water, are they not 
steamers which have been buOt since the canal was 
made, and which should have been constructed in 
accordance with the depth of water then existing — 
and is it not the fact that the canal hoate before then 
drew only four feet or four feet six inches ? — I cannot 
say as to that ; but with regard to Lough Derg and 
the statement that it could not he navigated with less 
than six feet, I think we would he bad engineers if 
we could not build a steamer that would go across 
Lough Derg with less draught than that. The greatest 
breadth in the Lough is only nine miles and the greatest 
sea experienced on it should be only four to five feet ; 
but the point where tlie shoe really pinches is this, 
that the locks on the Limerick navigation are only of 
a certain length and width, and the steamers must be 
built of such dimensions that they can enter the locks 
— and if theb draught was reduced, instead of being 
of a capacity to carry sixty tons of cargo they would 
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only carry forty, and tbe result would lie that what 
is now a profitable trade would not he worth 
anything. 

4047. Lord Monteagle. — Couldnot you have barges 
towed by a steamer 1 You might, but I would not 
then say that Lough Derg would be a nice place for a 
steamer towing bai’ges — with a draught of less tlian 
six feet of water. I think it would be likely to knock 
up the trade altogether. 

4048. Mr. Mulhollasd. — With regard to depth of 
water, we have been told that there are shoals in the 
channel on which the depth of water is considerably 
less than on the Victoria sill 1 — There are shoals whei’e 
you have not so much water as on the sill of the 
Tictoria lock. 

4049. Do you know how much shallower it is on 
those shoals than on the sill of Victoria lock 1 — I do 
not know exactly. 

4050. Mr. Dickson. — Would you consider it d^ir- 
able to have rain gauges at different points on the 



Shannon! — I don't think it is necessary — because in 
point of fact we have rain guages — Mr. Symonds has 
been publishing the records of rain gauges all over 
Ii'eland for many years. 

4051. What in your opinion is the most restricted 
part of the channel ! — The place most injurious now to 
Killaloe is immediately between the bridge and the 

. 4052. What is the amount of outlay on tlio works 
you ai-ejnow carrying out on the Shannon! — The 
whole estimate of expenditure is £52,500. 

4053. That amount is entirely provided by the 
Treasury and won’t fall on the ratepayers! — Yes; it 
is not proposed to put any portion of it on the rate- 
payers. 

4054. Mr. Greene. — Do you think the works will 
be completed by J uly next ! — I never like to prophesy ; 
but I expect they will be completed before next 
autumn. 

Adjourned until the following morning. 
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tion of the Shannon works — I think about the year 



4055. Chairuan. — I want to get from you, Mr. 
Manning, before we come to any questions %vith 
reference to the works now in progress, a short history 
of the past expenditure of money upon the Shannon ! 
—Do you mean the total expenditure ! 

4056. Yes. First, can you inform us when tire 
public expenditure upon the Shannon began! — The 
expenditure of money upon the Shannon has been 
going on for more than a century. The expenditure 
by individuals was supplemented by public money. 
Tip to the year 1812 the total amount expended upon 
the Upper Shannon was in round numbers £326,000. 

4057. Was the entire of that sum public money, or 
was it combined private and public expenditure !— It 
was combined. Between the years 1800 and 1812 the 
•Director-General of Inland Navigation expended 
£7,168 upon the Upper Shannon in repairing the 
locks, canals, and other works originally constructed 
on the navigation from Lanesborough to Jamestown — 
a distance of about twenty-six miles — together with a 
sum of £23,000 in improving the Lough Allan Canal, 
extending thi-ee and a half miles from the lough to 
Battle-bridge, where it joins the Shannon. In addition 
to tie above outlay the Du-ectors-General between the 
years 1806 and 1812 gave the Grand Canal Company 
a sum of £54,634 for improving, completing, and pre- 
serving, but without trackways, the navigation of that 
part of the river Shannon between the northern ex- 
tremity of Lough Derg and the northern extremity of 
tie canal at Athlone, tlie same to have six feet depth 
of water at the lowest at all seasons of the year, with 
such locks, bridges, and wharves as the Directors- 
Genei-al should tliink necessary. These works were 
completed to the satisfaction of the authorities, but at 
an expense to the Grand Canal Company of upwards 
of £30,000 beyond the sum received. It appears that 
on^the works extending from Limerick to Longli Allen 
tie outlay commencing from 1767 amounted to 
£211,360. To tiis should be added tho sum of 
£114,523, laid out in the pi-evious twelve years by the 
Na-rigation Board, making in all £324,883 up to the 
year 1812, The expenditure to a more recent date by 
the Shannon Commissioners amounted to £557,050, 

4058. Lord Monteagle. — Does that include the 
money given to the Grand Canal Company! — Yes. 
The Grand Canal Company received £54,634, included 
in the expenditure up to tlie year 1812. 

4059. Chairman. — Can you state up to what period 
was the expenditure of £557,000 by the Sliannon 
Commissioners made ! — Up to the period of the comple- 



1850. 

4060. Then it do^ not include the cost of the works 
now in progress ! — No ; the estimate for the comple- 
tion of those works is £52,500. 

4061. Do the several sums you have mentioned in- 
clude the whole of what has been expended upon the 
Upper Sliannon ! — Yes. You may call it, in round 
numbers, about a million. 

4062. We may as well have the exact figures — you 
say £52,000 is the amount which is now being ex- 
pended! — Yes; £52,500. 

4063. Then, adding those figures together, the total 
is £935,383!— Yes. 

4064. What you have been speaking of is the ex- 
penditure on the Upper Shannon! — Yes. 

4065. That means the portion of the river above 
Limerick ! — It does. 

4066. Lord Monteagle. — It does not include any 
expenditure below Limerick! — No; tlie expenditure 
to 1812 was all incurred above Limerick: that by'tkc 
Shannon Commissioners does not include a sum of 
£27,755 assessed on proprietors and districts in the 
tideway below Limerick, but it does include any ex- 
penditure over tliat sum issued a free gi-aut for the 
construction of piers on the Lower Shannon. I wish 
now to call your attention to the canal from Limerick 
to Killaloe. Tlie works upon that canal were com- 
menced in 1755 (and were carried on simultaneously 
with tlie works on the Upper Shannon, between 
Lanesboro’ and Carrick, which I have just described to 
you) by the Navigation Board until the year 1767, 
when an Act of Parliament was passed incorporating 
a company for making the Shannon navigable from 
Limerick to Lough Derg. From 1767 till 1800 the 
expenditure was upwards of £25,000. 

4067. Chairman. — Is the expenditure up to 1767 
on the Limerick and Killaloe Canal included in the 
£935,383 ! — I don’t think it is. I shall be able to tell 
you that in a few moments. During the period from 
1767 till 1800 upwards of £25,000 was expended, of 
which £16,000 was granted by Parliament, and a 
further grant of £6,000 having been applied for in that 
year to complete the works, the Limerick Company 
were referred by the Government to the Directors- 
Generalof Navigation, who agreed in 1803 to complete 
it at the public expense, !ind to deliver it up to the 
company on condition of their lowering the tolls. The 
works were accordingly proceeded with under the 
direction of Mr. Brownrigg, principal engineer of the 
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Dbslw. Navigation Board, but when nearly finished an extras has never been a tax of any kind or a grant from 
Oet.f.im. ordinary flood in February, 1809, burst the banks of Parliament for maintenance. 

the canal at Erina, carried away the bridge, dratroyed 4080. Have you any powers of taxation supposing 
M«nnin(Tc ■. double lock, and broke through many other parts your receipts failed to defray the expense of mainte- 
’ of the navigation. The cost of repairing these damages nance 1 — None except this — that if it was pmdent to 
formed a considerable portion of the expense incurred, do so we could raise the tolls. 

which up to January, 1812, amounted to ^£53,609. 4081. At present the navigation of the Shannon is 

4068. That includts the £35,000 5 — Yes. The in- no burden in any form to the public 1— It is not, 

juries done to the navigation by this flood of 1809 4082. Supposing the navigation were abolished, and 

having been repaired, the Directors-General, in the works abandoned, a certain sum, which is now 
December, 1810, offered to deliver it up to the com- derived from rents, as distinguished from toUs, would 
pany, but they refused to receive it, alleging that tlie flow into the public exchequer! — Yes. 
workswere insufficient; and great differences of opinion 4083. The navigation se is not self supporting! 

havin'' taken place between the engineer of the . — No, the tolls would not be sufficient, without the 
Directors-General and Mr. Donnell, who acted for the rents received for the property which was obtained 
company, Mr. Killaly was called in as umpire. The by the Commissioners. 

result was that the company received £17,000 in con- 4084. We have been informed that the Grand Canal 
sideration of relinquishing their rights, and the navi- Company are the principal traders on the Shannon! — 
gation has since become public property. Yes. 

4069. That £17,000 was not expended on the navi- 4085. Mr. LaTouche has furnished us with returns 

gation! — No; it was expended in buying up the rights of the traffic carried on the Shannon by the Grand 
of the company. Canal Company — it amountsin round numbers toabout 

4070. General Dickeks. — When was that purchase 30,000 tons a year! — Yes. 

made! Many years ago; about the year 181 2. Thecost 4086. Can you from any statistics within your con- 

of those twelve miles of navigation, of which five and a trol inform us what the remaining quantity of the 
half miles were in the bed of the river, computed from traffic on the Shannon is! — I cannot. We know 
1767 till 1810, was £79,559. To tliis should be added nothing, but the amount of tolls we receive— we don’t 
£17,000 paid for the purchase of the rights of the know what the freights carried are. 

Limerick Company, making in all paid for that navi- 4087. You cannot tell us what the total traffic 
gation, from Limerick to Killaloe, £96,559. amounts to! — I cannot. I know this : it so happens 

4071. Chairman. — Can you now inform us as to that the members of the Board of Works are members 

the cost of maintenance ! — The cost of maintenance is of the Board of Control of the Eoyal Canal. In the 
given in a return I Lave here. It is a return furnished settlement of matters between the Government and 
by our Board by order of the House of Commons; the Royal Canal Company, they handed them over tie 
giving the cost of maintenance of the Shannon navi- canal on condition that they should keep it in pinpet 
gation, also the receipts for tolls and rents for a period order to the satisfaction of the Board of Control, 
of ten years. Colonel King-Harman was one of the members of the 

4072. What is the date of that return ? — 1873. Board apd two members of the Board of Works are 

4072. I presume the expenditure for maintenance on it, the Lord Lieutenant being the President, I 
and the receipts, are prettymuch the same now as they examined the canal some years ago from end to end, 
were then !-— Yes. The receipts have increased very and reported on it. 

considerably of late years ; that increase has arisen to 4088. You are now speaking of the Royal Canal ! — 
a certain extent from an increase of traffic, but it was Yes. In fact it was feared that the Midland Railway 
also occasioned in some degree by an increase in the Company were going to let it get out of order ; but it 
tolls. is in perfect order now. The company have two 

4073. Do you mean that the rate of the tolls was steamers constructed specially for traffic on the canal, 
increased! — Yes; the tolls were raised in 1874. The and they have got canal boats such as you may have 
increase in the revenue therefore is not due altogether seen on some canals in England — long slender boats— 
to an augmentation in the traffic, but there has been narrow in proportion to their length. 

some augmentation in the traffic of late years. 4089. Where does the trade go to ! — The farthest 

4074. General Dickens. — I see some rents are place which they go to is Carrick-on-Shannon, but 

among the receipts — are those rents of land! — Yes; whether there is anarrangement between the companies 
rents of land, houses, and other property purchased by that they shall not trade to Carrick-on-Shannon I do 
the Shannon Commissioners. not know. As we are on the subject of the trafficon 

4075. Chairman. — I see the receipts in 1877 were the canals and the draught of water, I think I may 

£3,946, and the expenditure was £3,460, so that you be able to relieve you of some difficulty. I observe 
had a balance in hand that year!— Yes. as far as I can judge that there is a strong opinion 

4076. In 1879 the receipts were £3,945, about the upon the part of some, at aU events, of the Commis- 

same as in 1877, but the expenditure was £4,309, what sioners, tliat if it be possible, the level of the Shannon 
was the cause of that heavy expenditure 1 — The cause at KTllaloe should be reduced from seven feet to sir 
of thatbeavy expenditure was that we built a shed and feet. Now, youhavehadtheevidenceof Mr. LaTouche, 
a floating stage at Kildysart ; there was also a sum of and the captain of his steamers, that five feet three 
£200 due to the Upper Boyne navigation, which we inches is their draught. Therefore, if you can give 
paid. We are now in debt again. six feet of water there could be no complaint on the 

4077. I see you have expended £5,334 this year, part of Mr. LaTouche — nor in fact any ground for 

and your receipts were only £3,000 odd — I suppose complaint on his part. Now, the sill of tiie lock at 

the heavy expenditure was occasioned by the works Victoria is only six inches higher than the sill at 

that are now going on! — No; that expenditure is Killaloe — ^therefore if you have six feet at Killaloe you 
independent of those works, but we are building a will have nearly always five feet six inches over tbe sill 
pier at Glare Castle on the Lower Shannon, and there ofthe lock at Meelick, and, therefore, that depth of 

was a burst in the Limerick canal last year, and some water, quo ad the present traffic on the canal, would 

other matters occasioning extra expenditure. Taking give all that was necessary. With regard to the 
it generally, the rents and receipts from tolls are about lower navigation to Limerick, it was never intended 
sufficient to meet the expenditure. to have more than six feet over that, and if there is 

4078. On the average, the expenditure for main- any accretion of mud on the canal, or if the first 

tenance of the works, and the receipts from rents and reach of the canal from Killaloe, which is not more 
tolls, are about equal ! — Yes. than a mile in length, required cleaning, I don’t think 

4079. Then in point of fact the works are no burden the clearing out of that should stand in the way of 
to the public! — That is so. From the time the eipen- any improvement the Commission wishes to recom- 
diture under the Shannon Commission ceased there mend. The only place I know of where there might 
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be any interference tlie navigation, is the river 

Scariff. The Canal Company use that navigation, 
and they have certainly created a trade there. The 
Board of Works lately built a store for them at a cost 
of £120. for ■which they pay a rent of £10 a year on 
lease. I inspected the navigation there this year — 
they have barely enough water for the requirements 
of thoir boats ; but whenever they can go down the 
Limerick canal they can navigate the Scariff livev; 
and, therefore, if the present depth of water is main- 
tained they will have no cause of complaint there. 
But if it be considered desirable to reduce the water 
at Killaloe to six feet, the steamer trading to Scariff 
cannot cai-ry a full cargo. 

4090. I think that you and I regard the navigation 

the Shannon from different points of view— I want 

to ascertain whether the traffic is of sufficient extent to 
make it worth while to maintain the navigation~you 
seem to think that the navigation works ought to he 
kept up under any circumstances, and that the trade 
ought to be accommodated no matter how small its 
extent may be? — Not at all — I expressed no such 
opinion. It would not become me to pirt forward 
any views of my own on the subject whether the navi- 
gation should be maintained or not. 

4091. But I am anxious you should express your 
opinion on the question whether it is worth while in 
the interests of the countiy generally to keep up the 
depth of water or not 1— As you ask me for my opinion, 

I think it would be an improvident thing to destroy 
the navigation, wlien there is no cai-thly necessity for 
doiog so, as far as I can see. 

4092. Lord Mosteagle. — I understand Mr. 
Mannin" to say that the maintenance of the naviga- 
tion as it is with the weirs at seven feet instead of 
six will not materially interfere with the drainage 
if the sluicing operations which are now being can-ied 
out accomplish what he expects from them ? — I think 
so. As I said yestei-day in my opinion too much 
stress has been laid on the reduction from seven feet 
to six feet ; and I do not think that it would produce 
the results which appear to be expected from it. At 
the same time I repeat that if in the opinion of this 
Commission it is desirable to reduce the deptli to six 
feet, I see no substantial difficulty in doing it. The 
two objections I have just now mentioned ought not, 
in my opinion, to stand in the way. There is only 
one other objection, and it is this. Shortly after we 
commenced the present works the Board received a 
cautionary notice from the l^see of the marble mills 
at Killaloe that if we lowered liis “ head ” he would 
claim compensation. The letter was referred to me, 
and I reported to the Board that there was no inten- 
tion at present to reduce the depth below seven feet : 
but even if reducing it to six feet gave him a claim 
to compensation I don’t think that should stand in the 
'vay if funds are provided. 

4093. Chairmas. — T he evidence we have had be- 
fore us is tliat in the treatment of the Shannon hitherto, 
the navigation has been the principal object in view, 
and most of the witnesses, and I think some members 
of the Commission, are of opinion that in future the 
drainage of the country should be the chief object, and 
that the navigation should he only regarded as an 
accessory ; and it was with a view of seeing if there is 
any justification for that opinion I am asking you these 
questions 1 — I do not think it follows, that if you re- 
verse the point of view from which the treatment of 
the Shannon in future is to be regarded you must 
necessarily abolish the navigation. 

4094. I think we have all come to the conclusion in 
■our own minds that if the navigation can be main- 
tained, consistently with the drainage, well and good ; 
but that tlie drainage should not be sacrificed for the 
sake of the navigation 1 — I quite see that ; and it was 
in reference to that I made the observation yesterday 
that, instead of being antagonistic to each other, 
in my opinion, both drainage and navigation went 
hand in hand, and in point of fact, any future works 



done upon the Shannon in the interests of drainage, lU iiun. 
will instead of injuring the navigation, improve it. Ort. s, ii»i. 

4095. Do you consider Mr. La Touche’s canal has R^ert 
the largest portion of the trade on the Shannon? — I Manning, o.e. 
think so ; the Grand Canal is our best customer. 

4096. We have it in evidence that the canal traffic 
amounts to 30,000 tons a year ; if you say the gross 
traffic on the Shannon is 50,000 tons a year would that 
be a safe estimate? — ^Well, there is the Battle Bridge 
traffic. Mr. Waller’s boats pay about £100 year in 
tolls. 

4097. What tonnage woirld that represent? — I could 
not tell you that. 

4098. Now, with i-egard to the mode in whicli the 
trade on the Shannon is carried on, we have had 
evidence that it is carried on principally in steamers 1 
—Yes. 

4099. Do you know anything about the draught of 
the steamers that are employed upon the inland navi- 
gation in England and abroad? — I do. I am aware 
that both abroad and at home, wherever there is a 
deficient depth of water, they accommodate the boats 
to the circumstances of the navigation by constructing 
them of light draught. One notable instance of it is 
in the colliery districts in South Wales. If you go to 
Neath you will see colliers, which from then srie you 
would take to he of 100 tons burden, but probably 
they are only about sixty, they increase the width and 
length of their vessels, and diminish the draught. 

4100. An objection has been made to reducing the 
draught of the boats on tlie Shannon on the ground 
that they could not safely navigate Lough Dei-g, but 
the vessels you have now referred to are sea-going 
ships and yet ai-e constructed with a light draught of 
water? — Yes, but the answer to that observation is 
this ; that if you increase the length and breadth of 
the boats on the Shannon tlrey could not go through 
the locks; but in reality the objection as to reducing 
the draught does not arise, if you keep up the naviga- 
tion to six feet, for tlie master of Mr. La Touche’s boats 
told you bis draught was five feet three inches. 

4101. I think he said tliat when in motion the boats 
drew six feet 1 — He would have plenty of water from 
Killaloe to Meelick, audit would only be necessaiy to 
go at slow speed over White’s Ford. 

4102. They would liave to go slow in the shallower 
portions of the navigation? — Yes, they would also have 
to go slow tlu'ough the locks. If the depth of six 
feet be maintained at the Killaloe Aveir, I think the 
present boats will have sufficient Avater, and above 
Meelick there would be no question at all because the 
summer Avater is not more than six feet over the siil.s. 

The question is only as to the i-each between Killaloe 
and Meelick, and there as I tell you, there would bo 
sufficient. 

4103. I want to ask you Avith reference to the 
Bresna and the Suck? — The Brosua and tlie Suck are 
the most imjiortant tributaries of the Sliaunoii, an<l 
the circumstances connected Avifch the reach from 
Meelick to Athloue are quite different from those of 
any other part of the river and require a great deal of 
care. 

4104. In Avhat respect? — BetAveen Meelick and 
Atlilone you have tAvo large rivers emptying themselves 
into the Shannon. The Suck discharges in time of 
fiood 352,000 cubic feet per minute; and the Broana 
about 300,000 ; and there is no reservoir between 
those points ; therefore, it is the more necessary to 
give a free vent for the water at Meelick. 

4105. Is there any mode of treatment of the Shannon 
that in your opinion Avouid exercise any important 
influence on the lands adjoining those two rivers — do 
yon think any deepening of the bed of the Shannon, or ■ 
lowering the water of the Shannon by other means, 

Avonld exercise any influence on the lands adjoining 
tho Suck and Brosna? — As far as I know it Avonld 
not. I do not think any greater deepening tlian is 
proposed on the Shannon would do any good. 

• 4106. With regard to .tlie bed of the Shannon itself 
I understood you to say that when the iiroposed Avorka 
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have been completed yon do not think any further 
■works, affecting merely the surface of the river, ■would 
be of any great benefit either to drainage or navigation 1 
I understood you to say that if anything further is to 
be done it .should be by excavation ? — Certainly, if you 
desire to do anything more, either for drainage or for 
navigation on the Shannon, it must be done by excava- 
tion, and not by sluices. 

4107. Lord Mosteaqle, — I wish to ask you mth 
reference to the flooding on the lower part of the 
Shannon, belo^w Killaloe : did you hear Mr. Nolan’s 
evidence, yesterday 1 — I did. 

4108. Are you acquainted ■with that portion of the- 
river ? — I have a general knowledge of it, but not 
from pei'sonal observation. My duties never called 
me there, ljut I think I can give you any information 
which you require fronx documents to which I have 
access. 

4109. Can you tell us shortly to what you attribute 
the flooding in that part of the river ? — We will take 
it from Limerick — below Corbally weir. I take it 
from there because below Corbally weir there is con- 
siderable flooding. In the year 1850 an engineer 
reported upon that, which is called the Limerick 
district, and he proposed two or three measures — the 
estimate for one was £2G,000 ; another was £18,000 ; 
and another was £14,000, for tlie drainage of the lands 
near Limerick, and the improvement of the river to 
which Mr. Nolan referred. 

4110. What river is thatl — The Groody. 

4111. When was that report madel — In 1850. 
You -will also find that Mr. Bateman in his firat 
report, reported upon that district. The entire di-ainage 
of that district must be taken up as a system : it must 
be done by banking out the Shannon. The witness 
yesterday was in error : there is no obstraction to the 
drainage by the navigation works, the Corbally weir 
forms no obstruction at all. If that weir was removed 
at thismoment Mr. Nolan’s land would be flooded just 
the same. The tide comes up to Corbally weir and the 
floods in the Shannon rise over the banks at both 
sides. 

4112. Could it be dealt with by raising the banks? 
-*-Yes — fii-st by raising the baixks, and then banking 
out the Groody river and putting siphons under 
several streams. The report of the engineer I have 
refeiTed to, and also Mr. Bateman’s report, both 
suggest a system of that kind. 

4113. In youi' opinion the weir at Corbally has 
nothing to say to the flooding? — Nothing. If the 
weir at Corbally were removed, in my opinion, it would 
not lower the floods on Mr. Nolan’s land one inch. 

4114. Supposing the weir were allowed to remain, 
and if the measures you have mentioned and which 
Mr. Bateman suggested were carried out, would they 
meet the case in your opinion 1 — I think so. I have 
great confidence in them, because two gentlemen inde- 
pendent of each other proposed pretty nearly the same 
thing. But whether it would be profitable, in a money 
point of ■view, to do it, is a question on which I offer no 
oiiiuion. 

4115. That is a landowner’s question ? — Itisaland- 
owner’s question altogether. 

4116. In your opinion there is no question as 
between navigation and drainage in that part of the 
river? — None in the world. 

4117. ColonelNoLAN. — Are you quite satisfied that 
the sluices at Meelick are sufficient to carry off the 
water? — I am glad you asked that qu^tion. I wish 
to say that', with regard to the present works, my duty 
was confined to merely seeing to the proper execution 
of works which had been designed by another engi- 
neer. J had nothing to say to the designing of those 
works. At the same time I do not at all repudiate 
them. 

4118. What works do you refer to? — The present 
works. • It was only in the year 1879 I was ordered 
by the Board to take charge of the execution of those 
works, My predecessor, Mr. Forsyth, and Mr. Bate- 
man had arranged the system, and I considered it was 



not necessary for me to interfere with their plan. 
The original proposal as regards Meelick was to put in 
only six sluices and to make a cut of 200 feet -wide 
and I was asked by the Board, ‘ ‘ If instead of that you 
make the cut 150 feet wide, and put four bays of 
sluices in the weir, wliich would be the most effective 
plan ?” I went into the calculation, and I found the 
effect would be as nearly as possible the same. 

4119. What I want to know is whether the dis- 
charging power of the sluices will be greater than that 
of the channel ? — I think the thing that was wanted at 
Meelick, without which no sluices would be of the 
slightest use, was an increase of the section of the 
channel itself, and that has been effected by making a 
cut of 150 feet -wide. I believe the works at Meelick 
are as well balanced as it is possible to balance them 
I aoi very unwilling to venture auy opinion as to the 
effect of the works, but I think I am safe in sayint^ 
that they will have a very good effect up to Banagher. 
Up to Atlilone I would not like to predict what effect 
they will have, but I have calculated the effect up to 
Banagher, and I believe it will be very good. 

4120. You think it is u'nnecessary to put in more 
sluices at Meelick 1 — I think so. 

4121. Their discharging power -will be greater than 
that of the channel? — Yes. In fact I believe that but 
for that large cut which you saw the other day, and 
which is 150 feet wide, all the sluices you could put in 
the weir would be useless. 

4122. Do you know an island called Bishop’s 
Island? — Yes, it is at the mouth of the Suck. 

4123. Would it be useful if anything was done to 
it ? — Certainly I think at that place, and at several 
other points on the Shannon it would be very useful 
to increase the section of the channel, both for the sake 
of navigation and drainage. 

4124. Lord Moxteagle, — Is that what you mean 
when you say works done to improve the drainage 
will also benefit the navigation ? Do you refer to 
works in the nature of excavation? — Yes. 

4125. Colonel Nolax. — Do you think it is possible 
at Meelick and Killaloe to reduce the level to six feet, 
and yet preserve the navigation ? — Yes. I must add 
that every engineer will tell you that the maximum 
benefit from a reservoir for control of floods is when 
you keep it always at the lowest possible level you can. 
Any engineer making a reservoir for fiie control of 
floods will tell you the lower you keep it the better. 
But the good effect, whatever it may be of keeping 
Lough Derg to the lowest level, is not felt above Lough 
Derg, but below it, and the quantity of land liable to 
flood below Lough Derg, between Killaloe and Lime- 
rick, is very small — about 900 acres. I think, with 
regard to keeping the summer level in Lough Derg 
down to six feet, there will be no great advantage de- 
rived from that in floods. 

4126. Has there not been a great clamour by people 
living on the banks to have the water reduced to six 
feet The reason of that is, they imagine that keeping 
up the walls to the height of seven feet instea<l of six 
has the effect of producing the floods they complain of, 
and that if you took down the wall all would be right. 
Now, I could point out to you occasions when you 
might take do-wn the whole weirs, and yet not make 
one inch difference in the floods. For instance, in the 
great flood of 1853 the difference of level between the 
lower side of Killaloe weir and tie upper side was only 
six inches, and the water below the weir was at a 
height which would flood the lands above ; and that 
proves conclusively that the weir was not the cause, 
at any rate, of that high flood. People say, “ take up 
the weirs, and all will be right;” but they are quiffi 
mistaken, At the same time I must observe that, 
with regard to sluices in weirs, the engineers of the 
Board of Works have always been in favour of them. 
The only objection they made to sluices was to having 

■ a kind of sluices forced upon them which they were 
certain would not succeed, and which is now being 
entirely discarded in France, where the plan came 
from. 
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4127. Id tiiat instance ■which you gave jiist now of 
-the iloocl of 1853, would it not have been better if 
I^on^h Derg had been previously kept at a low level, 
so that it would have taken two or three days before 
it could fill up? — I think that would not have cured it 
at all. Take seven feet as the height of the weir, and 
take twelve feet as the maximum height of the floods 
in Lough Derg, there is a range of storage of five feet. 
If that immense body of water' had not been kept up 
there, you would have had a greater flood below. 

4128. In order to properly work the sluices would 
it be advisable that the Board of Works should have 
l^al power to occasionally reduce the water below six 
feet^Well, the matter would stand thus — that sup- 
pose the Board were to-day to reduce the water below 
six feet, and that the result .was to do any damage to 
Jlr, La Touche’s boats, he would have a right of 
action. 

4129. That is just what I refer to. Would it not 
be advisable to give the Board legal power, in cases of 
emergency, to reduce the water below six feet, and to 
provide that in that case Mr. La Touche should not 
have any right of action? — I think that would be 
rather arbitrary. 

4130. Chairman. — Suppose the Board of Works or 
then.' ofBcers had reason to think that ^vitliin the next 
twenty-four hours thex'e would be a flood upon the 
Shannon, might it not be desirable, in snob an event as 
that, to give them power to temporarily reduce the 
water below six feet •svithout subjecting tlie Board to 
any action? — Yes, if I knew there was a lai'ge flood 
coming down, I would not be very particular if I 
reduced the water a little below what I was entitled to 
do. 

4131. Would it be well that the Board should have 
legal power' to do that, giving notice to the parties who 
used the na'vigation ?— I think it would. • 

4132. Colonel Nol.\n. — W ould it be desirable also 
that they should have power occasionally to do the 
same thing for the sake of experiment, giving of course 
due notice to the parties ?— Yes, I think it might be a 
very useful experiment, but I apprehend it would be 
difficult to carry it out. I believe that in marraging a 
river like the Shannon it will requhe one or perhaps 
two years before we know what is most judicious to 
do. I agree in thinking that it would be well that 
the Board of Works should have the power you men- 
tion. 

4133. Mr. Greene. — The tables which have been 
put in evidence show that before any of the weii's 
wei'e constructed on the Shannon the floods were mirch 
higher and of longer duration than they are at present ? 
— Certainly. I have a diagram here which shows that 
before the works they were three feet higher than the 
highest we have ever had since. [The witness hands 
in the section referred to. See Appendix-] 

4134. Chairman. — The tables show the same thing 
beyond all question? — Yes. 

4135. Lord Monteagle. — I do not tliink you have 
been asked how the sluices ai-e to be worked. Have 
you heard the e-vidence of Mr. Peiuy, who objected to’ 
their construction because he considered 'they were 
cumbrous, and he gave ns to understand tliat in liis 
opinion they could not be worked at all? — I don’t 
think he went quite so far as that. He, no doirbt, said 
they were cumbrous. 

4136. As far as I could gather his meaning he im- 
plied, if he did not state, tliRt they could not be 
worked by the number of men that would be employed 
to work ^em ? — They can be worked by two men ; no 
difficulty about it. It is not as if the men were 
obliged to continue working them all day long ; they 
may not require to be opened or closed for weeks 
together. There is always a lock at the weir, and the 
lock keeper and one other man can easily in a couple 
of hours raise or lower the sluices. 

4137. Mr. Greene. — What is the mechanical con- 
trivance adopted for raising the gates? — On the top of 
the weir there is a winch, the gate runs in a groove, 



and two men by turning the handle of the winch can 
raise it. 

41 38. Will tliere be a traversing road aci'oss the top 
of the weir ? — Yes. I -wish to observe that there has 
been a misconception as to the opinion of the Board of 
Works -with regal'd to sluices. They never had any 
objection to sluices per se, but they objected to the 
particular form of sluices proposed, and the jiroof that 
they were right is this — that in Fi-anee they are now 
adopting sluices of nearly the same construction as 
those which we have now adopted. 

4139. Lord Monteagle. — W ho will determine when 
the sluices are to be raised and lowered, and how much 
■ — who will detei-mine those questions ? — I am afraid I 
must report on that to the Board of Works. They 
put it on me to recommend what shall be done. 

4140. In wliat way do you contemplate that those 
opei'ations shall be controlled? — Suppose the sluices 
were completed, and the control of them placed in my 
hands, the first orders I would give tlie lock keepers 
would be to keep their head water do'wn as low as ^ey 
could under all circumstances — that is to say, take the 
lock keeper at Meelick, I would say to him, “ Never 
mbid what occurs below you, keep your head water as 
low as you possibly can” — at least at the minimum 
level,, whatever it was. Then if I found a flood 
coming, I would give other orders. 

4141. Chairman. — I n fact your treatment would be 
empirical — you would experiment and make up your 
mind from the r^iilts ? — Yes. It might be necessary 
to have telegraphic communication. 

4142. Lord Monteagle. — Y ou would give a discre- 
tion to the lock keepers ? — ^None. 

4143. Your orders would be to keep the headwater 
as low as they could? — Yes, it would be a peremptory 
order to keep their head water do'wn to a certain 
level. 

4144. But in order to carry out that order you 
leave it to them to decide when to open and when to 
shut the sluices ? — No. Suppose the water is at the 
required level, and that it is inclined to rise, they will 
open one sluice. 

4145. Will they do that without referi-ing to you? 
• — -Certainly. 

4146. Then that is what I mean by leaving them a 
discretion ; they will not be in daily communication 
with you as to what number of sluices they are to 
open ? — No, they could never work in that way j but 
they wOl have peremptory orders to keep the ■water at 
a constant level, whatever is' determined \ipon. 

4146. And they will be responsible for carrying out 
that order in the best way they can ? — Yes j and there 
would be as now a report from them every week of 
the height of the water on the sills. 

4147. It occui-s to anyone that it would be desirable 
to have telegraphic communication in order that if you 
had reason to apprehend a great flood you might com- 
municate at once with the lock keepers ? — There 
should be a gentleman in charge of the Shannon — a 
head man — and he should have telegraphic infoi-mation 
when necessary as to the state of the river in different 
places ; and tlien, on the approach of a flood, he would 
at, once issue a special order to the lock keepers — • 
“ No matter what the height of the water at your sta- 
tion is, raise up all the sluices at once.” 

4148. I suppose there is telegraphic communication 
within a short distance of most of the weirs ? — There 

is, and at any rute the slow rise of the Shannon in 
the lower reaches would give you nearly time to do 
it by post. You asked me just now a question with 
reference to Mr. Perry who gave e'vidence the other 
day ; and who seems to complain that he proposed a 
certain scheme to the Board of Works for the regula- 
tion of the Shannon, and that they did not entertain 

it. I beg to say I examined his proposal and studied 
it carefully ; but I was obliged ■to report to the Board 
months ago that in my opinion it was not suitable. I 
know places where siphons would be the best mode 
of draining, but I do not think they are applicable to 
the Shannon. In my opinion his system of exhausting 
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4150. Colonel Nol.^s. — D o the boats ply on Sun- 
days on tlie Shannon I— I think not, 

4151. Might it be useful for the Board of Works 
to lower the levels on Saturday night, and restore it 
on Monday morning 1 — No — you could not do tliat 
on the Shannon — if you lowered the large lakes in 
summer it might take a month to fill them up. 

41 52. CiiAiRiiAN. — It seems to me that there is a 
good deal in what Colonel Nolan has said in reference 
to protecting the Boai-d from actions whenever their 
officers think it necessary to lower the Shannon, in 
view of anticipating floods — they should be able to do 
that without rendeiing the Board liable to an action ? 
—Yes, I think that would be desii-able. There is one 
other matter I would like to refer to. Mr. Dickson 
called my attention to it the other day, and certaiidy 

. when I read it for the first time in tlie evidence given 
before a Parliamentary Committee it appeared hard to 
answer it. 

4153. What was that 1 — An application made some 
years ago by Lord Clanricarde and others. It is only 
within the last two years that the Treasury or the 
Government ever consented to make a free gmnt for 
the improvement of the Shannon. They always 
insisted that the proprietors of the land should Jon- 
tribute half the money, and the proposition made by 
Lord Clanricarde and others at that time was, not to 
drain and relieve all the lands that were flooded, but 
to relieve only 6,000 acres between Killaloe and 
Meelick, and to have power over that part of the 
Shannon as a drainage board. At that time other 
interesDs were considered as well as navigation and 
drainage. Major Trench, for example, who took a 



siphons is not practicable. I find also on investiga- 
tion that even his theory is a little at fault. He is a 
young man, and I think he would require a little 
experience to further adapt the principles of hydraulics 
to {U-actice. 

4149. Mr. Greece. — You don’t believe he could 
send the whole Shannon through a twelve-inch pipel— 

>,'o he didn’t mean such a thing as that. That was 

merely like Archimedes’ saying “ Give me a place to 
stand on, and I will move the earth.’ Mr. Perry 
the other day read some jiaper fur you : I would like 
to read to you not a paper but a short e.xtract. In a dis- 
cu.s.sion in reference to the Shannon before the British 
.•Association some years ago, I said ; 

■‘What 1 m.sh to say is this : I have been as candid and 
open us possible in the observations I have made to you, 
but I have made them with very great difficulty. If I have 
not given you all the information I wish to give you, it is 
that it may probably be necessary for me to give that infor- 
mation to my superiors in office, and that it would be only 
respectful to them that they should be the first to hear of 
it ; but, sir, that shall not prevent me from saying, if ever 
it should be my good fortune, or bad fortune, to be called 
upon to design any works on the Shannon I shall go to 
that duty without any prejudice of my own, but with an 
anxious desire to do the best I can for the country.” 



great deal of trouble with tlie Shannon — ^his great 
complaint was that independent of the loss to the 
farmers there was great injury done by floods to poor 
people living in the country, and he frequently, in 
letters to the papers pointed out how those people 
were injured by the floods entering their houses. 
Another matter he raised was in reference to the 
salubrity of the country and the influence of the 
floods in that respect. Hiider those circumstances the 
Board of Works said-^“ Well, we will carry out a 
complete measure if possible. We w’ill try to include 
all those interests — for if we do less than that, it will 
be said hereafter ‘ You have not done what we ex- 
pected, and you must go and do more.’ ” 

I do not think there was any delay that could be 
avoided on the part of the Board of Works at that time. 

4154. General Dickens. — Have we got it quite 
clear in your evidence that the sluices you are now 
putting in will have no effect on the winter floods 1 — 
I cannot say that ; it is a question of degree. They 
will certainly have no appreciable effect on whiter 
floods, when tliose floods are greater than exti-aordinary 
autumn floods. 

4155. That is wliat I mean — that they will have 
no perceptible or substantial effect 1 — Certainly not, 
and you have tlie same evidence in Mr. Lynam’s report 
to the Treasury, because he says that to relieve the 
lands from ordinary autumn floods will cost £92,500 ; 
and to relieve them from extraordinary autumn floods 
would cost £51,323 more, so that to relieve the lands 
from extraordinary autumn floods would cost£143,823, 
not speaking at all of winter floods. Mr. Bateman’s 
estimate much exceeds this. 

4156. I understand you only expect the sluices to 
act so far as to relieve the lands that are now visited 
by low floods 1 — Yes ; the effect I expect is this — 
to relieve the lands from small floods, and probably 
to take large floods off tlie lands more quickly than at 
present, and delay them for a few days. 

4157. And you do not think they will affect the 
high winter floods 1 — Certainly noi 

4158. Have there been any proposals for relieving 
the lands from flooding by marginal embankments! — 
Not above Killaloe. 

4159. Do you think it would he possible to do it 1 
— I fear it would not. 

4160. On what grounds 1 — I must say I have a pre- 
judice against embankments in the first place. I think 
on the Shannon the extent of embankments that would 
he necessary, and the number of large affluents which 
pour into the Shannon, would make it a very difficult 
and costly thing to relieve the land from flooding by 
that means. 

4161. Mr. Greene. — Do you think it would be 
possible 1 — I think it would, but I would not like to 
give an opinion ujion it without looking further into 
the question. 



Cuptniu Toler 
R. Garvt'v. 



Captain Toler B. Garvey examined. 



4162. Chairman. — Where do you live? — At 
Parsonstown. 

4163. What is your occupation? — lam a land agent. 

4164. Are you connected with any lands adjoining 
the Shannon? — I am. 

4165. Whereabouts are those lands situated? — I 
am connected with one district above the Meelick 
weir, and I am concerned for two proprietors below 
Meelick, between that and KOlaloc. One of the 
estates is immediately below Meelick, the other is on 
the banks of Lough Derg. 

4166. Is the property which you speak of as just 
below Meelick above or below the junction of the 
Shannon with the Brosna ? — It is along the banks of 
the Brosna. 

4167. What is your experience of the effect of the 
floods upon the lands with which you arc connected? 



My experience is that the autumn floods have 

proved very injurious and dangerous, and frequently 
imperil the crop — in fact, it has been lost in many 
cases. 

4168. What do you say as to the spring floods? — 
Spring floods are always injurious to the quality of 
the grass. 

4169. What is your opinion as to the winter floods ; 
we have had different opinions expressed with i-egard 
to them — do you consider them injuiious ? — No ; I 
think they are not injurious. 

4170. Do you think they tend to fertilize the land? 
— I think so. 

4171. Are you acquainted with the river sufficiently 
to say whether the works now being executed will be 
of use in preventing floods ?~ I believe they will be of 
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great use in relieving the lands of the autumn and 
spring floods. 

^4173- Is the land you speak of along the Brosna 
much flooded ?— It is very much flooded. 

4173. Do you thiulc that it will be benefited by the 
works now being carried out on the Shannon ? — Of 
eoui-se I cannot give an opinion on an engineering 
miestion, but from what I have heard of the depth to 
which the waters are likely to be reduced I think the 
■works will have a beneficial effect on the lands adjoin- 
incf the Brosna. 

4174- With regal'd to the depth of water, have you 
sufficient knowledge of the subject to be able to say 
whether if the Shannon were kept at the ordinaiy 
summer level you would be satisfied during the spring 
and autumn 1 — Yes, so far as regards the lands adjoining 
the Shannon ; but I am much more interested in lands 
along the tributaries higher up. 

4175. You mean the Brosna ? — I speak particularly 
of the Little Brosna. 

417G. There are two Brosnas? — Yes; the one I 
refer to is the Little Brosna, which dischai-ges itself 
into the Shannon below Limerick. I am more in- 
terested in that than in the other. There have been 
several drainage districts formed , discharging into that 
river. I am not able to say whether the present 
scheme will be sufficient to give a proper outfall into 
the tributaries for the puipose of carrying out the 
drainage that has talcen place and that is contemplated. 

4177. There is a preliminary question which we 
must decide, namely, whether anything that could be 
done with the Shannon would give you a sufficient 
outfall 1 — I suppose if the question of navigation was 
given up altogether, and all imjjediments swept away, 
and sufficient excavations made in the channel, it could 
be done ; but I really am not capable of giving a prac- 
tical opinion on the subject. For my own part I 
would regret to see the navigation abolished altogether. 

4178. You consider the ixavigation of the Shannon 
beneficial to the country 1 — I do ; not so much as re- 
gards the present trade, which is insignificant, but one 
cannot help hoping, in common with many Irishmen, 
that something will turn from it hereafter, and what 
seems to be Nature’s great highway it would appear to 
be a pity to destroy it altogetlier ; but certainly for 
present purposes the Shannon ought to be lowered to 
relieve an immense quantity of land that is at present 
seriously injured by flooding. 

4179. Lord Moxteagle. — I s that to provide an 
outfall for thorough drainage? — That would be very 
desirable, but I am not able to say whether what is 
being done on the Shannon will do it. 

4180. Are the levels at present such as to prevent 



thorough drainage in the districts to which you allude ? 
— I thmk they ai'e. 

4181. The level of tire water in the Shannon is such 
that you ctvnnot get a discharge ? — We cannot get a 
discharge ; that is certaiidy the case. The present 
water level of the Shannon does not admit of thorough 
drainage inland far up tlie tributaries. There is very 
little fall at the junction of the Little Brosna. 

4182. Is not there a fall a little above the Shannon ? 
— A considerable way up there is a fall. 

4183. I thought that immediately where the Brosna 
joins the Shannon it was very flat, but that a little way 
up there was what was described as an old bank of the 
river whi ch made a sudden rise. W e have had it repre- 
sented to us that, generally speaking, along the Shan- 
non the banks are low and flat, but that when you get 
some distance the land becomes steeper ? — I believe 
that is generally the case, hut with regard to the Little 
Brosna it is not ; and there is another impediment 
which prevents us being able to test what the fall 
would be. There is a mill a considerable way, nearly 
ten miles up the stream, and we have not been able to 
touch the lower reach of the Brosna in consequence of 
the mill. 

4184. The mill has nothing to say to the naviga- 
tion ? — Cei'tainly not, but owtiei-s of mills are generally 
liard people to deal with, and tlie amount of compen- 
sation asked knocks many a drainage sclieme on the 
head. All througli the country the mills are the 
great banders to drainage. There seems to be no 
supervision as regards millers’ weirs at all. 

4185. Except for fishery purposes — they must have 
a passage for fish to go \ip? — Yes, hut there is no 
sufficient supervision over tliera. A great many mill 
weirs tlirough the country liave been raised froili time 
to time ; it has been done very gradually, but the re- 
sult has been very injurious to the country. The 
water has been thrown back, and tlie drainage hin- 
dered. 

4186. Colonel Nolan. — I would like to know your 
opinion about the meadows adjacent to the river — 
ought they to be flooded during the winter 1 — I think 
the callow meadows are benefited by it. Tlie grazing 
. lands are not. 

4187. On the whole is the winter flood beneficial ? — 
I believe it is, because the great majority of the lands 
are callow meadows, and the flood is necsssary for 
fertilising the callows. 

4188. The floods enable a crop of hay to be taken 
off the land every year? — Yes. In that way they ai-e 
beneficial. 

The Commissioners adjoumed. 



Ddblw, 
Oat. t, isai. 

Captain Toler 
R. Garvej. 



TWELFTH DAT:— FEIDAY, OCTOBEE Uth, 1881. 

Present — Viscount Monck, g.c.m.g. (Chairman), and J. Ball Greene, c.b., "with Denis Godley, 
Esq., C.B., See. 

Mr. W. P. Lloyd Vaughan, d.l., j.p., examined. 



4189. Chairman. — Where do you live, Mr. 
Vaughan? — At Golden Grove, Roscrea; and I have 
a fishing lodge on Lough Derg. 

4190. Have you any land in tlie neighbourhood of 
your fishing lodge? — I have. 

4191. Is it subject to floods from tlie river? — It is 
not — it is on a rocky shore. 

4192. Are you acquainted with tlie character of the 
floods on the Shannon? — I am. 

4193. Tlie floods are principally in the winter, and 
part of the spring and autumn, are they not?— Yes. 
— they are seldom in the middle of summer. 

4194. Please tell us what you consider to be the 
effect on the land of the winter, spring and autumn 
goods respectively? — I think the winter floods do a 
great deal of good, as they bring down a certain 
amount of alluvial deposit and thereby compensate for 
'the repeated mowings. The spring floods, in my 



opinion, do harm by leaving dirt on the growing grass. 
The autumn floods are simply ruinous. 

4195. They carry away the crop ? — Yes — they carry 
away and destroy the hay. 

4196. Tile land in that disti'ict, I believe, is almost 
entirely used for growing hay ? — It is so on the banks 
of the river itself, but not on the sides of Lough Derg. 
I don’t think there is any meadowing on the banks of 
Lough Derg. Cei'tainly, thei-e is not near my portion 
of it. 

4197. What is your opinion as to the opei'ations 
tliat would be necessary in order to prevent tlie 
damage to the land from those spring and autumn 
floods ? — If any means could be devised of confining 
the water during the spring, summer, and autumn 
months to the ordinary summer level I think it would 
answer perfectly. 

4198. You don’t tliink there is any land in your 
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neighbourhood that is now peimanently covered by 
the river, which it would be worth while to reclaim for 
agricultural purposes by reducing the level of the 
water ? — I do not. 

4199. You would be satisfied if the river was main- 
tained at its present ordinary summer level 1 — Yes. 

4200. Have you any knowledge of the works which 
are at pre.sent in course of constniction on the Shannon 1 

No I am of course aware that there are certain 

works going on, but I have not seen them. 

4201. You ca.nnot form any opinion as to what 
their effect will be? — No. 

4202. Please tell us what you know about the navi- 
gation of the river, do you use the navigation yourself? 

I do. I have a steam launch on the lake. I use it 

in common with my neighbours for conveying fuel and 
other goods from Limerick. 

4203. Can you inform us whether, any considerable 
number of your neighboiu's do tlie same ? — Yes — I have 
made a list of about 25 of them. 

4204. I believe the Grand Canal Company have a 
regular daily service between Shannon Harbour and 
other staitions? — Yes, I believe so. 

4205. Do they call at all in your neighbourhood ? — 
They do not. They would call if any one rmdertook 
to give them a full boat’s load, but they \vill not go 
out of their course for small orders. 

4206. You cannot utilise their boats for getting 
parcels from Limerick or Dublin? — We cannot. 

4207. What is the draught of your steam lamich? 
— Three feet six inches. 

4208. Could she be used for towing purposes ? — She 
could not, in smooth water she might, but thei-e would 
be a risk in rough weather, 

4209. What risk 1 — The best answer I can give to 
that question is to tell you an instance of what happened 
to me about two months ago. I went to cliureh on 
Sunday in the boat, with my family and servants, and 
on our return liome, when we had got about half a 
mile on our way, a sudden squall set in, the boat w'as 
thrown back over the siuface of the water and the 
waves were so high that tlie propeller was out of the 
water more than half its time. When you have only 
a liglit draught of water you cannot keep the propeller 
constantly down. 

4210. Does such weather often happen on Lough 
Derg?— It occurs many times in the year, even in the 
summer and autumn, not to speak of the winter. 

4211. Your opinion is that if tlie river coidd be 
kept at its ordinary summer level, all practical pur- 
poses of drainage and prevention of flooding would be 
answered ? — I think'so. 

4212. With regard to the navigation I suppose you 
would not like to see the water so reduced as to pre- 
vent your making use of the river? — I would not. 
We have had a number of quays and landing places 
constructed at considerable expense. We have barely 
enough water in the summer season at present, and 
if the level is reduced still further we shall be unable 
to use the landing places. I find at my place there is 
a difference of four feet between the low summer and 
winter levels. 

4213. When you speak of low summer level do you 
mean the ordinary summer level? — I do not. The 
ordinary summer level is six inches above the lowest 
summer level I have seen. 

4214. Is there any statement you would wish to 
make besides what I have drawn from you ? — I have 
a number of letter's, sent to me from farmers and 
gentlemen residing in my neighbourhood, expressing 
their opinions on the subject of the works. 

4215. Do they substantially agi-ee Avith what you 
have said? — Yes. There is one of them I would 
wish to read, if you will permit me — it is from Mr. 
O’ Flanagan, of Old Court, giving his views as to the 
state of the lake, and the improvements that could be 
effected in it. He says ; — 

“ The proposal to lower the level of Lough Derg would 
if carried into effect, depreciate the value of property along 
its shores to a much greater extent than might at first sight 



appear evident, and it must also be borne in mind that the 
only district which such an alteration could benefit would, 
be from Portumna bridge to the next level at ,Meeli(;lc lock, 
a distance of seven miles, which, when improved, would 
bear but a small proportion to the propei-ty injured 011 the 
lake. No callow along this reach of the Shannon requires 
the present summer level reduced, which need never be ex- 
ceeded if the proposed barrages mobiles are properly erected 
and controlled. 

“ Certainly nine-tenths of the lands bordering Lough 
Derg have from time to time been reclaimed at great ex- 
penso by the removal of rocks and boulders, by filling up 
the rocky foreshore with earth to produce a green sward down 
to the water’s edge — even the tillage of ages on its sloping 
banks has gradually accumulated a certain depth of soS 
down to low water mark. But the proposed reduction of 
level will lay bare from ^0 to 200 yards of bald, rocky, 
uneven, and most unsightly foreshore — not sloping like the 
cl<a\- or gravel banks at present above water, which being 
artificial deposit have not the same angle of dip as the 
underlying i-ock. In fact the new enctfinte along our land 
would best be described b}- the supposition that all the 
rocky debris quarried at MecUck and other places was hove 
overboai-d as close to our shore as shallow barges would 
float i thus rendering it impossible for boats or liglitcrs to 
approach the shore, unless fifty new piers, 200 yards long 
on an average, were constructed at each residence or town 
where a landisig place exists. 

“ On my own land a pier and patent slip have been laid 
down at a cost of several hundred pounds. The slip ex- 
tends thii'ty yards under water to enable barges drawing 
five feet to float in on the cradle or truck and be hauled up 
for repairs, or for safety from the great ice._ Beyond the 
outer end of this slip the bottom of the lake is a dead flat, 
on which no practicable extension of tramway would ren- 
der it of any use when the level was lowered two feet. 
Many such hauling-uj) slips exist along the lake. Their 
owners could individually prove the loss they would sustain, 
had they an opportunity of attending the inquiry. • 

“ The navigation will be rendered so dangerous at severe 
points where promontories jut out into the lake, that traffic 
must cease, because those shoals are solid rock, and cannot 
be removed by dredging,' unless a system of divers and 
dynamite is employed. 

“For my own part, having spent so much in the pur- 
chase, and more even in the improvement, of Old Court, 
solely on account of its water frontage, I am quite as- 
tounded at the proposal to destroy that frontage, and con- 
vert what at this moment is a charming view into a hideous 
waste. 

“Beyond any private reasons which might actuate me 
in opposing this measure, it would place an insuperable 
obstacle in the way of forming, a navigable canal between 
Belfast and Limerick. By deepening six miles of the 
present canal from Killaloe to the sea at Limerick, and 
replacing stone bridges by.swing bridges, the entire midland 
counties— in fact the heart of Ireland — would be open to 
the coasting trade, and such light draught vessels as Liver- 
pool smacks carrying 100 to 150 tons, could sail right up 
to Carrick-on-Shannon, -with over-sea goods, and obtain 
a return freight of the produce of this country which the 
existing railway rates and transhipment charges preclude 
from successful competition. 

“ From -Carrick-on-Shannon to Belfast a water-way at 
present exists wa the Erne and Ulster Canals into Lough 
Neagh, and thence by river Lagan into Belfast, and I am 
sure as Scotland owes much ofher prosperity to the Caledo- 
nian and Bowling Canals, by so much more would Ireland 
derive benefit from the intercommunication between Clyde 
and Shannon. 

“Though unable to attend this inquiry through being 
obliged to go to Southampton I am none the less anxious 
to do all in my power to support the views which I have 
endeavoured to convey in this paper. 

“ J. J. 0'Fi.asaoas. 

“Old Court, Terryglass, Oct. 13th, 1881." 

4216. I don’t think there is any proposal to lower 
the bed of Lough Derg?: — I believe not. 

4217. Mr. Greexe. — You live on the Tipperary 
side of the river ? — I do, at the north end of the lake. 

4218. Mr. Tauguan. — T lie only other matter to 
which I wish to draw your attention is the cost of the 
carriage of goods by water versus the cost by railway. 

4219. What is that ? — We get every description of 
goods delivered to us from Limerick by water at 5s. 
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per ton. Goods of every kind — coarse class as well 
as high cl^s — are brought to us from Limerick via 
the Shannon at that rate. 

4220. Is that the ordinary rate of carriage, or have 
you a special rate 1 — It is tlie ordinary rate — we get 
coal, paraffin, everything we requii-e conveyed to us 
for that. Contrast that with the railway company’s 
rates. In the first place, if I get goods by rail I have 
to pay 4s. 6d- for a horse to go to Cloughjordan for 
them— twelve miles. 

4221. Is that tlie nearest railway station ? — It is. 
We had one formerly at Portumna, but that line is 
not numing now. 

4222. Is not Nenagh nearer to you than Clough- 
Jordan 1 — It is, but the road is a very hilly one. 

4223. What other charges have you to pay in order 
to get goods brought to you by railway ? — The railway 
rates to Cloughjordan ai-e as follows : — first-class goods, 
6«. Cd. per ton; second-class, 10s.; thu-d-class, 15s. ; 
fourth-class, 23s. 4d. ; fifth-class, 35s. lOd. ; sixth- 
class, 54s. 2d. 

4224. Are those the rates from Limerick? — No; 
from Dublin. If we got our supplies by railway we 
would get them from Dublin, not from Limerick, The 
railways between us and Limerick don’t belong to the 
same proprietors, and the consequence is there is a 
great deal of trouble and inconvenience in getting goods 
by rail from Limerick. Tire rates too are much higher 
than we have to pay by canal. 

4225. Ohaieman. — D o you recollect the state of the 
river and lake before the navigation works were com- 
pleted? — No, ray knowledge of it only extends over 
the last four or five years. I have received letters 
from a number of gentlemen asking me to bring their- 
views befor-e the Commission. [The witness handed 
in letters.] 

‘‘ Gurthalougha, Borrisok.ine, 

“ 13th October, 1881. 

“Deae Sib, — A s I hear you are about going to Dublin 
to appear as a witness in the matter of the lowering of the 



Shannon, I should be glad if you would at the same time noDua. 
express my views on the matter. You are doubtless aware Oct. u, isar. 

that I live twelve mOes distant from any railway station, 

that I procure all my fuel by water from Limerick, from 
which place I obtain .also the large majority of my domestic 
requirements. I and my predecessors here have made atvery 
considerable outlay, quaj's to meet this traffic, at which, even 
now in summei- time, we have but scant water. All these 
works would of cotu-se be rendered quite useless, should the 
lake be lowered ; and I should be driven to the necessity 
of obtaining my supply of necessaries by land carriage, in- 
stead of as at present by watei-, at a very consideralne in- 
crease of expense. You will of Icouvse mention to the 
Commission the injury that would result to the public at 
large by lowering the water. 

“ Yours very truly, 

“ Hexey Jacksox.” 



Newmarket House 
October 13, 1881. 

“ My deae Vaughax, — In my opinion it would be quite 
sufficient for all di'ainage purposes if Lough Derg was re- 
duced to its normal summer level, or maintained thereat. 
I have a small harbour and pier at Derrj-castle, which cost 
some hundreds of pounds, where my lighter loads and dis- 
charges, and where all my small boats are kept. If they 
reduce the level of our lake I think it would be only fair 
that they should deepen and underpin my pier and harbour, 
and all others similarly situated. This I think only bare 
justice to all of us who are interested in the navigation of 
the lake. As regards the navigation in winter, the passage 
from the canalhead at Killaloe, to the pier-head at the deep 
water is most dangerous, and in flood almost impassable. I 
would suggest that this cut be again banked in at the river 
side. Now that the regulating riuices will give full exit to 
the waters there is no need to turn the whole volume of the 
Shannon down this navigable cut. 

“Yours faithfully, 

“William Spaigot." 



Mr. Ani-hont Pabker examined 



4226. Chairman. — You live near Lough Derg? — 
Tea, I live on the Tipperary shore, about six miles from 
Killaloe. I wish to state that we gain nothing what- 
ever by any drainage works. 

_ 4227. The fact is the drainage works only affect the 
river proper, they do not seem to me to affect the lake 
at all? — No. 

4228. Do you substantially agree with what Mr. 
Vaughan has said ? — Yes. 

4229. You would wisli to retain the navigation for 
the convenience of the people who live in your neigh- 
bourhood ? — Certainly. It would be a great incon- 
venience if the lake was lowered. We get our supplies 
of coal, &c., fi-om Limerick, and we have constructed 
landing planes for the boats to touch at. They would 



be i-endered useless if the navigation was interfered 
with. 

4230. Mr. Greene. — Are they of stonb ? — Yes. 

4231. Chairman. — If the ordinary summer level 
of the lake and river were maintained would you be 
satisfied as far as the navigation was concerned ? — 
Yes, I wish to mention there is a good deal of business 
done from the little hai-bour of Garrakendroy by the 
Killaloe Slate Company. Tliat harbour would be 
ruined if the lake were lowered. 

4232. Do you recollect the lake before the naviga- 
tion works were constructed? — No. 

4233. You cannot tell us what the effect of those 
works on the drainage was? — I cannot. 

Adjourned. 



Mr. Anthony 
ParkM. 
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APPENDIX No. 1. 

(Referred to in Mr. Barton’s evidence. See question 2900.) 
Repokt on xnE Lotteb Bask River, 



To the Trustees of the Lower Bann Navigation. 

Dundalk, July 30th, 1881. 

Gentlemen, — I have been delayed in rejoorting to 
you upon the Lower Bann Navigation by die exeeed- 
ing difficulty of obtaining such information as would 
enable me to give a reliable opinion upon the extent 
of the liability of the Lower Bann Navigation Trust. 

Mr. Crookshank’s letter of the 3rd September, 1 880, 
states that — “ Besides tlie navigation works proper, 
‘-‘the Trustees are advised that they are hound to 
“ restore the river to the state in which they received 
“it from the Board of Works.” 

My inquiry, therefore, has been dii-ected to ascertain 
what were the sections of the navigation channel 
throughout, and what the sections of the remainder 
of the river channel in 1859, and what they are 
now, and this investigation lias been necessary through- 
out every portion of the river from Toome to the 
Cutts ; and, having with much difficulty ascertained 
this, I have estimated the cost of i-estoring it to its 
former condition. 

When tlie Board of Public Works made an award 
ia 1859, and placed in your charge this river, they 
furnished you witli a series of plans and sections, 
showing the works generally and the lock works 
in detail, but no cross sections to show what exca- 
vations had been done, or to show the leyels and widths 
and depths to which eanh portion of the river liad 
been brought. The awai-d, it is true, gives in Schedule 
E a desciiption of the locks and weirs, and the 
several breadths of the navigation chimnels are stated, 
and their depth is stated to be from G to 8 feet ; but 
as regards the general channel of the river there is 
no description of the work which was done, or of what 
widths or depths were then su])posed to liave been 
attained. (Jomisel having advised that you are i-es2)Oii- 
sihle for tlie maintenance of the whole river channel, 
it does seem to have been a remaikalile omission 
that the award describing accurately the navigation 
works omits any description of the geneivil river 
works. 

In the year 1859 I had the honour of rejiorting to 
the then Navigation Trustees the state of the works 
about to be placed in their charge, but my examin- 
ation was confined to the navigation works, those 
alone being supposed to he comprised in your trust. 

I then made a series of cross sections of the navigation 
channel, by which it appeared that certain works 
mentioned in the award, and notably the excavations 
through Lough Beg, were not completed, but that 
generally the navigation Avorks were well executed. 

I have now made a series of cross sections of the 
imvigatioa channel again, aud, comparing them Avith 
those made by me in 1859, the difference, so far as the 
imvigation is obtained, except in Lough Beg, Avhere 
the Board of Works did some Avork after my examin- 
ation, the amount of Avhich is uncertain ; but I have 
made copies of the sections prepared for that Avork by 
Mr. Boylau, Avho, I undei-stand, carried it out, and I 
find that the Avorks he showed upon those sections as 
necessary were not the same as those Mr. M‘Mahon 
proposed, but only to cut a channel, 80 feet Avide and 
' *1®®? below .summer water, through the lake, 

**^*'tL ^ ‘^®®P between the Moles 

at tke north end of same ; and I have assumed that 
tfiis amount of AA'ork was done. The result of my 



calculations as to the navigation channel are — that 
there are 48,610 cubic yai-ds to be excavated in the 
several places slioAvn on the accompanying sections to 
restore it to its original state. 

I next come to the question of liow far works Avbice' 
carried out in the remainder of the river. I hav® 
already stated that no ofiicial draAvings were furnished 
to the Ti-ustees to show the channels as completed ; 
and fm-tlier, as far as I have been able, to ascertain 
(and the Boai-d of Public Works have given me every 
focilityfor examining into their ownAvorking draAvings), 
there are not any sections in their hands Avhicli pui-port 
to have been made after the works were completed. 
I was therefore obliged to take copies of the drawings 
of the Avorks as originally prepared to be carried out,' 
and to compare the existing channels Avitli them, and 
where they differed (as they do in the majority of cases) 

I had to form a judgment on each cross section by 
the nature of the bottom, or the foim and widtli of 
the channel, Avhetlier there was a reasonable gi-ound 
for believing either that the worlc had not been done 
at all — or liad been done in pai't, or in whole, and had 
silted up. 

I submit hei-ewith 71 sheets of tracings of the 
drawings Avhich are in the office oi • the Boiii-d of 
Works, containing 422 sections of tlie river. I did 
not consider it necessary for this Report to make 
nearly so many new sections of the river as these. 

I have made, however, 14 sheets of sections, shoAving 
156 cross sections of the river and a longitudinal 
section, and submit them hereAvitli. 

The positions of my cross sections I have also 
marked and numbered in blue upon your aAvard 
plans. Upon these cross sections I have shoAvn by 
black lines the bed of the ))resent river and the 
navigation clianuol ; in dotted red line.s the section 
of the rive,r before any works Avere done according 
to the Board of Works drawings ; in full red lines 
the channel which the Board of Works drawings 
show they proposed ; and I have coloured in pink 
shade the portions of the Channels wliicli it appears 
to me have silted or shoaled up, and whicli I consider 
the Trustees are responsible to remove ; and Avhere 
this differs from the red lines I show it by a black 
dotted line. 

I have shown two lines ia blue on each of these 
cross sections — the low Avater summer level, and 
the level at which Mr. M'Mahon in his report stated 
that tlie surface of floods Avould run according to his 
calculations. The calculations he made of the size of 
the channels to be provided under these flood levels 
have been referred to both by Mr. Maiming and Mr. 
O’Neill in their examination into this question, and 
hence I have deemed it necessary to ascertain for you 
Avhether the channels stated by Mr. M‘Mahon to be 
necessary were provided by the draAvings prepared for 
carrying out the Avorks, and I find tliat in many cases 
they were not. In many places the channels shoAvn 
are not nearly as large upon the working drawings 
as those given in Mr. M'Mahon’s report. And then 
again the channels as carried out were often still 
smaller than those shown on the working drawings, 
hence your responsibility is, I conceive, to be measured 
not by the channels proposed in Mr. M'Mahon’s 
Report, but by the channels as far as they were com- ' 
pleted in 1859, when the award was made. Upon 
the sections annexed you will perceive by comparing 
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them that the present channels are in manj cases 
larger than those proposed by the Board of Works,* 
and where smaller you will see that evidently in many 
cases there was a departure from the original drawing, 
the banka in many cases having been formed of stone 
at a width less than that shown on the original 
drawings j and in other cases large stacks put in"Tor 
the construction of the works have been left behind, 
and are now seen on the cross sections, materially 
hindering the flow of the river. 

The result of these insufiioient channels has been 
to raise the flood level. I have shown on a longi- 
tudinal section Mr. M'Mahon’s expected flood line, 
and approximately the actual flood line of such a high 
flood as occurs often each year, and has left its flood- 
mark upon the masonry at several points. 

The excavations of the river channels outside the 
navigation, for which, in my opinion, you are respon- 
sible, are ^own on the cross sections, and amount to 
19,632 cubic yards. The cost of these works is 
given in the annexed estimate, and amounts in all to 
£2,579 10s. 2d., and with your own dredger constantly 
at work will probably take two years to complete. 

When these excavations are made the drainage will 
not be very much improved thereby, inasmuch as the 
excavations I have shown are not placed in the best 
position for drainage improvement, but are placed so 
as to restore the channels to the state in which they 
were handed over to you ; and the same money might, 
in my opinion, be much more advantageously spent 
by putting it with a further expenditure, which, under 
a joint drainage and navigation trust, would at a 
moderate cost give considerable permanent relief to 
much of the flooded lands, whilst maintaining a 
sufficient navigation between Lough Neagh and tlie 
sea. 

Much having been said about the effect of the navi- 
gation weirs in obstructing the flood waters, and 
opinions by unprofessional persons given that the re- 
moval of these weii-s would at once relieve the river 
floods, I have for your information calculated the effect 
of the removal of Portna weir in ioto, and also the 
effect of lowering it two feet and introducing sluices 
in it. 

This question has involved the consideration of what 
amount of water has to be provided for, which depends 
upon a great number of considerations ; and I think 
it no slur upon Mr. M'Mahou, whose report was the 
foundation of these works, when I say that I am 
satisfied that 400,000 cubic feet per minute — tlie 
amount at which he e.stimated the flood to he provided 



for — is proved to be now very far below the reality. 
The quantity depends upon Lough Neagh as a reservoir 
and regulator of flood waters, and I am of opinion that 
if tlie weirs were lowered two feet and sluices opening 
a considerable area were io.serted in each weir the 
lake could be so controlled as that it would be suffi- 
"cient to provide for channels capable of constantly 
venting 580,000 cubic feet iicr minute at Toome and 
above Portna, increasing to 020,000 cubic feet at the 
Cutts weir. 

■ Taking these measures of floods, the lowering of 
Portna weir two feet would eifect a lowering of flood 
level at Portglenone of one foot, provided the channel 
below the fall was so far cleared as to prevent the 
weir beiug drowned, which would seem easily accom- 
plished. 

Again, if Portna weir was removed entirely and 
the locks, the result in the same flood at Portglenone 
by calculation comes out as nearly as possible the 
saSie level. 

There is, therefore, no good case for the removal of 
the navigation for drainage purposes, whilst I would 
suggest that to reduce the navigation depth to six feet 
might be assented to, as it would not materially affect 
any navigation likely to arise, and would only bring 
the channels to the level of other navigations coining 
into Lough Neagh. • 

From the above statement, and the dra-wings, you 
will see that the reports by !Mr. O’Neill and Mr. 
Manning, to the effect that the channels were in 
several places too small to vent propei'ly even the 
amount of flood calculated on by Mr, M'Malion, are 
to a great extent corroborated, whilst the inferences 
drawn, namely, that the original channels have been 
allowed to be to a large extent choked up by silt are 
erroneous. 

The facts in short being that — 

1st, — Mr. M'Mahon did not propose to provide 
sufficiently for the floods. 

2nd. That the working drawings did not provide 

as large channels as Mr. M‘Mahou contemplated. 

3rd. — That the work as done was in many cases 
short of the work shown on the working di'awings ; 
and 

4th. — That some silting has since accumulated to 
the extent I have shown, which can be removed at the 
cost named in my estimate. 

I am, gentlemen, yours, <kc., 

James Barton. 



LOWER BANN RIVER. 

First column shows quantity to restore Navigation Channel to original state as in 1859. Second column 
shows quantity to restore the remainder of the Ptiver Channel to the same state. 

Estimate of Works. 



Localitv. 


Navigation 

Channel. 


Drainage 

Channel. 


Total. 


i’~ 


Total Amount. 


Lough Neagh to Toome Railway Bridge, 
Railway Bridge to Road Bridge, . 

Road Bridge to Lough Beg, 

Lough Beg, 

Portglenone and Clement’s Ford, . 

Portna, ....... 

Kilrea, ....... 

Below Movanagher, ..... 

Loughan’s Island, ..... 


Cubic Yards. 

2,269 
4, .352 
861 
33,277 
5,444 
2,296 
111 


Cubic Yards. 

12,130 

2,870 

1,944 

1,244 

518 

926 


Cubic Yards. 

2,269 

16,482 

3,731 

33,277 

7,388 

2,296 

1,355 

518 

926 


S', d. 
1 0 
1 0 
0 10 
0 6 
1 0 
1 2 
1 2 
1 0 
1 0 


£■ S. d. 

113 9 0 
824 2 0 
155 9 2 
831 18 6 
369 8 0 
133 18 8 
79 0 10 
25 IS 0 
46 6 0 


48,610 


19,632 


68,242 


- 


£2,579 10 2 



• This is caused in some cases by the action of floods deepening the channel; in others by your own drodgdng; and in some by a 
deeper otiannel having been occasionally cut than was shown in the working drawings. 
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FOR NAVIGATION. 



Details of Dredging necessary to restore the Navigation Channel to its full original section, from Lough 
Neagh to the Cutts. 



Ho. of CroM 
SectiOQ. 


Length iu 
Feet. 


Sectional Area. 
Square Feet. 


Cubic Feet. 


Cubic Yurdi, 


Rcmarkd. 


1 to 7 


360 


15 


5,400 






7—12 


320 


• 24-7 


7,900 




Toome Lock. 


13—14 


450 


46-7 


21,000 






14— Br. 


600 


45 


27,000 


2,269 


Railway Bridge. 


Br.— 18 








500 


235 


117,500 


4,352 


County Road Bridge. 


18—20 


150 


45 


6,750 


250 




At No. 23 


300 


55 


16,500 


611 


Brecart. 


29to31 


1,150 


120 


138,000 






31—32 


• 650 


80 


52,000 






32—33 


1,000 


80 


80,000 






33—34 


2,300 


40 


92,000 






34—35 


. 2,000 


10 


20,000 




• Lough Beg. 


35—36 


1,700 


80 


136,000 




36—37 


1,300 


85 


110,500 






37—38 


1,500 


80 


120,000 






38—39 


1,500 


100 


150,000 


33,277 




41—42 


100 


80 


8,000 






42—43 


500 


80 


40,000 






43 — Bridge. 


600 


80 


40,000 






Under Bridge. 


50 


40 


2,000 




• Portglenone. 


Bridge to 44. 


100 


110 


11,000 




44—45 


400 


70 


28,000 






46—47 


300 


60 


18,000 


5,444 




48g— 61 


500 


10 


5,000 






51—52 


300 


20 


6,000 






52— 52a 


300 


60 


18,000 






52a— 52b 
52b — 52c 


300 

300 


20 

30 


6,000 

9,000 




• Portna 


52o — 52 d 


400 


30 


12,000 






52d— 52e 


300 


20 


6,000 


2,296 




At 59 e 


100 


30 


3,000 


111 


Kilroa. 










48,610 





FOR DRAINAGE. 



Details of Dredging necessary to restore the River to what it was when works were completed in 1859 
{not including Navigation Channel or Weir Basins). 



No. of Cross 
Section. 


Lcngtli in 




CU.!..., 


Cubic Yards. 


Remarks, 


At No. 18 


500 


655 


327,500 


12,130 


From Road Bridge, Toome, to 












Railway Bridge. 


At 21 


100 


775 


77,500 


2,870 


Shoal above Eel Weir. 


Under Br. 


100 


345 


34,500 






At 44 


100 


180 


18,000 


1,944 


Bridge. 


At 59b 


100 


336 


33,600 


1,244 


Kilrea Bridge. 


At 71 a 


100 


140 


14,000 


518 


Below Movaiiagher. 


At 83b 


100 


250 


25,000 


926 


Loiigliau’s Island. 










19,632 





T 2 
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APPENDIX No. 2. 

Statement on behalf of Sir Richaed Wallace, Barfc., K.C.B., M.P., and of his Tenants. 



Sir Richard Wallace in 1870, succeeded to these 
estates upon the death of the late Marquis of Hert- 
ford, to whose family they have belonged for very 
many years, and a portion of them abut upon the 
east side of Lough Neagh, for a distance of about ten 
and a half miles. 

Sir Richard and the late Lord Hei-tford have paid 
£20,749 Os. 2d. for forty half-yearly instalments in 
repayment of their proportion of the expenses of the 
works carried out by the Government under the 
engineering direction of the late Mr. M‘Mahon, in 1 85 . 

Sir Richard and Lord Her-tford have also been 
taxed during the same period for a maintenance rate 
in respect of 3,534 a. 2e. 30p. of land, to the amount of 
£4,220 Is. 4d., and are still liable to be charged for 
a maintenance rate irr ordinary years, say aborrt £300, 
and when extra work is reqrrired to be done a larger 
amount may and will be levied. 

The water flows into Lorrgh Neagh from the Tipper 
Bann, the Lagan, and the Blackwater rivers, be- 
sides from thirteen smaller tributaries, and all tire 
other little brooks and surface water from the adjoin- 
ing lands ; put there is only one outlet, viz., at Toome, 
by the Lower Bann, which passes through Lough 
Beg, and flows into the sea at Coleraine. 

Notwithstanding the works executed under the 
direction of Mr. M'Mahon, and the above heavy 
taxation, the lands are rrow as mrrch subject to floods 
as they ever were, and in the year 1873, a large area 
of land was flooded, viz., 3,000 acres, and in the 
years 1876 and 1877, the eirtire lands charged with 
drainage tax were covered to a depth of from five to 
twelve feet, which remaiired on the land until April 
and May, which clearly demonstr-at^ that ho benefit 
has been derived from those works, and that they 
were wholly insufircierrt for the pirrpose of drainage. 

Possibly if all the surrounding circumstances ex- 
isting at' the time of Mr. M'Malion report and works 
were still the same same, his scheme might have been 



sufficient, but the increased drainage of land so 
hastens the flow of water into the Lough tliat a flood 
is the natural consequence, no additional outlet having 
been provided. 

Por a number of year’s after the completion of the 
work, a feeling of security existed in the minds of the 
people that the flooding had ceased, and a large 
number applied for and obtained moss lots on which 
they commenced, and erected houses; from the year 
1870, from some cause, the rise of water in the 
Lough began to increase, and iii the spring of that 
year the water remained so long over the lands that 
the fanners suffered great loss fi’om the land being 
covered for five months, and not being able to get in 
their crops at a proper time. 

The year’s 1876 and 1877, were marked by the 
entire area of land paying taxation being completely 
covered, and the water rose in many places to a height 
of four feet in the dwelling-houses of the tenants, so 
that they suffered great hardships and privations, and 
were compelled to leave their houses in boats and get 
shelter from adjoining farmers, and it was found at 
the end of two months, when tlie water had subsided 
a little, that twenty-one tenants had them houses 
either completely or partially destroyed, and fourteen 
other tenants had to raise the floors of their rooms 
two to three feet to save themselves from being flooded 
during the whiter months, which clearly proves that 
the works executed by Mr. M'Mahon were, in point 
of fact, a faOure from some cause or other. 

Tlie fall of the Lower Bann from Toombridge down 
to Coleraine is very slight, only about one foot in a 
mile, and the width of the Lower Bimn at Toom- 
bridge being only feet, and capable of discharg- 

ing feet of water per minute, it is manifest that 
something is needed to allow the proper drainage of 
the land, and that such drainage can only be affected 
by the removal of the weirs and locks at Toome and 
in the Lower Bann river. 



APPENDIX No. 3. 

The Memorial of the undersigned Q-wners and Tenant Farmers of Lands liable to be 
Flooded, and of others. 



Sheweth that — 

1. Great injury has been long done to the crops 
over a large area by the floods arising from Lough 
Neagh and its tributary streams — a grevions hardship 
that has long been patiently borne by many of us. 
Many of the lands thus flooded are permanently 
unfitted for tillage, and on others agricultural opera- 
tions ai’e gi’eatly impeded by -the condition in which 
the waters leave the land. The benefits that would 
accrue from the lowering of the lalce would more or 
less extend to all lands having drainage communi- 
cation with the flooded districts. Thd extent of land 
thus indirectly benefitted cannot be easDy determined, 
as the Ordnance Survey of Trelmid (never having been 
completed) fails to supply the required data. But 
regarding Lough Neagh as tlie centre of a drahiage 
system for more than one million acres, the area thus 
benefitted could not but be very largo. 

2. Another important result of a sub.stantial lower- 
ing of the lake would be to uncover lai’ge tracts of 
land tliat might be brought hito profitable cultivation. 
There aro mauy iuhahitants of tlie neighbouring dis- 
tricts ■who would eagerly settle on such lands in 
[irefereiice to the Colonies. 

3. We have hitherto enjoyed an abundant supply 
•if cliea]) fuel derived from large deposits of peat in 
' lie vicinity of Lough Neagh. Its value iu bur climate 
• innot easily beoverrated. Its sale is also a considerable 



source of profit to the poor. The present available 
supply is being rapidly exhausted in many places. 
There are, however, considerable portions of these 
deposits that are lower than the level of the lake, 
and wliich nothing can make available for fuel, but 
the permanent lowering of the lake to a considerable 
extent. If this were effected a boon would be con- 
fen-ed on the poor that would increase in value every 
year. Indeed, it would be difficult for any Govern- 
ment to have hi its power to confer a greater benefit 
on the labouring poor, or one that would be more 
gratefully appreciated by a loyal population. 

4. Much increased mortality and sickness of a 
lingering and painful nature is due to the excessive at- 
mospheric damp and chill produced by the subsequent 
evaporation of the saturated soil — evils that fall with 
extreme severity upon the labouring poor. In a 
climate like ours, of excessive humidity and deficient 
sunshine, extensively saturated surfaces ai’e doubly 
injurious, for by chilling the atjnos])liere they induce 
cloud and rain, wliilst much of the diminished sun- 
shine is spent in drying the soil it would otherwise 
have warmed. 

5. Very large sums, as the Commissioners are 
aware, liave been levied on the owners of the flooded 
districts, and expended for the alleged purpose of 
preventing these floods, but they have not done so, on 
the contrary the floods have been hicreased, and will, 
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■we believe, continue to increase until more effectual 
remedies are applied. As the drainage of the sur- 
rounding country has become improved, a quicker 
discharge of the water is tlie result. Of tlae mud and 
sand .carried down by the floods into tlie lalce in large 
quantities much becomes deposited, aud is gradually 
silting it up. Thus we have increasing volumes of water 
dischai-ged into a basin of gi-adually decreasing capacity, 
and, as a necessary result, constantly iucreasing floods. 
We are persuaded that the only sure and permanent 
remedy would be the lowering of the lake to such an 
extent that its partially emptied basin would be 
always capable of receiving tlie sudden floods that 
from time to tune are liable to be poured into it by 
so many rivers simultaneously, without rising to the 
level of the surrounding lands ; and it is believed 
that a lowering of tlie lake by twenty to twenty-four 
feet is necessary to satisfy these and otlier require- 
ments. 

G. The town of Poi-tadown has no sufficient outfall 
for its sewerage in consequence of the level of the 
lake being only a few inches lower than tlie level of 
the river Banu at Portadown, so that tlie sewerage is 
often forced back up tlie sewers into the town, or 
accumulates at the mouths of the sewers, a growing 
evil that can only be effectually removed by the 
substantial lowering of the lake. 



The beneflcial results of the lowering of the lako 
as pi-oposed, may be thus snnimarized ; — 

1. The reclamation of large tracts of land.s hitherto 
covered witli water. 

2. A great increase of the home stock of fuel. 

3. Rendering impossible the recim-ence of floods. 

4. A great improvement of tlie drainage of a wide 
area of circumjacent land. 

5. The only effectual remedy for the defective 
drainage of Portadown. 

6. It would probably not only improve, but effect 
a radical change in idie climatic conditions of the 
entire district. 

Your memorialists, therefore, venture to express a 
strong hope that due regard being paid to the large 
sums already expended with the sanction of the 
Legislature, and to the seiious losses which they 
have nevertlieless been suliject to, and tlie great 
benefits that would he conferred, that the proposed 
lowering of the lake is a fit work to be carried out by 
the Governnient at its own cost. 

E. T. Wakefield, 

Hanover Lodge, HiU'row-oii-tlie Hill, 
and 221 others. 

loth November, 1881. 



APPENDIX No. 4. 

Mr. John J. Madden, Cararea, Kilrickle. 



I am agent to James C. Harter, Esq., the owner of 
Esker, Esker Island, and Innisliee Island, near 
Banagher. I farmed for many years some land adjoin- 
ing the River Shannon. 

The flood of 1879 was the most disastrous that 1 
recollect. Thousands of pounds worth of hay and 
other crops were destroyed, and all stock had to be re- 
moved off their pastures in July and September, along 
the river hear Banaghei’. 

The sinking' of the fords above Banaghei’ enables 
the floods to come quicker than foi'merly on Esker, 
and the building of the ramjiart wall at Meelick keeps 
back the water on the land. 

It occurs to me that if the wall was taken away, 
and a canal with locks ran by the ford at Meelick, the 
navigation could be sulficiently can-led on, and the 
land at Esker would not be flooded, as I believe the 
wall at Meelick is the cause of all the damage done 
by the floods to it. 

In the present state of the liver, there seems to.be 
a rivalry between the want of navigation and the 
TOUt of drainage, as to wliich is doing the most 
damage to the country. I believe both could be made 
most effective. 

A noble river, with suitable boats and regular sail- 
ing, to carry yoods and passengers, would be an 
advantage, as there is no i-ailway ruuuing parallel 
with it. 

In July, 1880, there was a flood. I wrote to the 
Boai'd of Works, and enclose their reply, dated 5th 
July, 1880. I again telegraphed to them, 31st July, 
aud enclose their reply, dated 31st July. Their action 
then had tlie effect of keeping down the flood. I take 
this opportunity of stating I have always received the 
greatest civility and kindness whenever I call on the 
Board of Works. 

I ivish to call the attention of the Royal Commis- 
sioners to the evidence of Mr. James S. Penny, C.E., 
who shows the floods are now of shorter duration than 
formerly. One night’s mountain dirty flood destroys 
the hay crop. It is of very little consequence how 
long or how, short the flood continues, when the crop 
is destroyed.' 

I am of opinion that from the manner the lands 
ai'e saturated from the constant rain and floods tliese 
few years, it is very doubtful whether a winter flood 
is of benefit or not, At all events, there should be no 



flood, wliich human science can grapjilc witli, allowed 
between February and November on the land. 

I have remarked certain portions of the meadows, 
where the flood comes in fir.st and stops longest on, are 
always of the most inferior sort, and overgi-own with 
sedge and a weed called agrimony. 

I have read over pamphlets on the Sliannon Drain- 
age, by Colonel the Hon. William Le Poor Trench, 
James Lynam, C.E., T. G. M. Stoney, C.B., as 
also the descrijitioii before the British Association, 
Section G., Dublin, 1878, which I am sure will re- 
ceive the careful consideration of tlie Royal Com- 
missioners. 

John, J. M.\di)es. 



Shannon Navigation. — Meelick Weie. 

Ofiice of Public Woi'ks, 

Dublin, 5tli July, 1880. 

SiK, — With reference to your communication of the 
3rd instant, relative to the lowering of the weir at 
Meelick, I am desired by tlie Commissioners of Public 
Works to state that Mr. Molloy has been instructed 
to take off tlie 4th beam — three beams Iniving been 
taken off previously. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

E. Hornshy, Secretary. 

To John J. Madden, Esq., 

Cararea, Kilrickle, Lougbrea. 

Office of Public Worlcs, 

Dublin, 31st July, 1880. 

SiR^ — With reference to your telegrani of this day’s 
date, I am du-ected by the Commissioners of Public 
Works to inforni you that Mr. ilolloy was tele- 
graphed to to-day to give the neces.sai'v instnictions at 
once to have a beam taken ofi' the wall at Meelick, a.s 
i-cquestcd. 

A commmiication was addressed to him on tliis siihr 
ject on the 2Gth instant. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Scj'vant, 

E. Horx.sby, Secretary. 

John J.‘ Madden, Esq., 

Banagher. 
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Castle Park, Limerick, 
October 14th, 1881. 

My Lords and Gentidmen, — I regi'et I am at 
present unable to attend in person your honourable 
board. But I would re.spectfully claim your attention 
to the following statement, which if you inquire into, 
and find to be correct, I am confident you will remedy 
the evil.s complained of, and do justice to the injured ; 

We landowners, near Limerick, along the S hann on, 
as well as many of its citizens, grievously sufier 
from the sudden floods which submerge our lands, 
ruin our crops, and flood the houses and cellars of 
the poor who have unfortunately to reside near the 
river. 

We complain that immense sums of money have 
from time to time been lavishly spent in attempted 
improvemente upon the Upper Shannon. 

We imagine that this vast outlay has been made 
more in the interest of navigation, than for the pur- 
j)ose of removing the waters from the lands and houses. 
For we know that even the landowners upon tlie 
Upper Shannon still loudly complain of the great 
damages done to their lands and crops by these 
waters. 

Now, with the greatest respect for all the profes- 
sional and scientific skill that has been employed 
upon the improvement of the Upper Shannon, and the 
thousands of public money, as well as the moneys for 
which landowner's have been arbitrarily taxed for 
these works, very many, as well as myself, think that 
these works have begun at tire wrong end ; that is, 
if the agricultural interests are to bo considered. 

In the drainage of land, no intelligent workman 
would begin at the upper end of an intended drain ; 
he will work up and not down, and so let the water 
ofi from him as he progresses with the drainage. 

Now, hitherto all the skill and all the moneys have 
been spent iir draining, deepening, and “quasi” im- 
proving the Upper Shannon, and its adjoining lands ; 
thereby sending volumes of water down the river, to 
find its way, as best it can, to the sea. The mouth 
or exit for this rush of waters in spring tides and 
sudden floods from rain, has been totally overlooked 
if not entirely forgotten. 

The impediments to these waters quickly and 
sifolv discharging themselves into the broad part of 
tlie Shannon and thence to the ocean, are what any 
one can see, and which many feel to their cost. 

1st. The inadequate space allowed by the lax sal- 
mon weir, for the quick discharge of water therefrom. 

2nd. The reef of rocks near the Limerick Distillery. 

3rd. A similar impediment above Thomond Bridge, 
where boys can and have, as the history of Limerick 
states, walked across in dry summers. 

4th. The (feJris of the old Thomond Bridge, which 
was thrown into the river when the new bridge was 
building, and which can be seen under the arches of 
of the present bridge at low water. 



5th. The large shoal of rocks near the city and 
county court-house. 

Now, it is plain to any one, that all these impedi- 
ments stay and hold the volumes of water poured 
down to Limerick, from the so-called improvements 
upon the Upper Shannon ; aided by high tides, winter 
floods, and the arterial drainages by landowners ad- 
joining the Upper Shannon. 

Sir M. Hicks-Beach, when Chief Secreta^, and 
Major Trench, R.A., some years ago came to Limerick 
to inquire into the causes of our complaint. _ I was 
nominated by the Board of Guardians to wait upon 
them, and point out the impediments of which we 
then as now loudly complain, and to request of them so 
to report tliat tliese hindrances to a clear water-flow 
ought to be removed, before an avalanche of waters 
from the Upper Shannon were sent down upon our 
city and its adjoining lands. But, unfortunately, 
when these gentlemen arrived in lamerick, a veiy 
high tide and a great winter flood prevented their 
then seeing those rocks and impedimenta. 

This will be a national work ; paid, I presume, out 
of the national Treasiu'y. Let it not be a mixed evil, 
good to a few — injurious to many. We would then 
ask you, in justice as in mei'cy, not to drown ns. It 
can only be a little good to the landowners on the 
Upper Shannon, for their waters cannot run off 
quicldy if the mouth or exit aro\md Limerick is closed. 
It will still stay with them as “ back water.” 

We respectfully but earnestly ask yorrr honourable 
board fully and fairly to look into th^e our just 
causes of complaint, before tliis Commission (perhaps 
the last one) will advise or sanction another large ex- 
penditure of money from the public exchequer, upon 
the Upper Shannon the doing of which would pour 
down suddenly upon us a further sea of waters, flood- 
ing and chilling our low lands; often floating its 
produce, and, worse than all, quenching the fires and 
making dismal and desolate the hearths and homes of 
the poor, who reside in those parts of our city adjoin- 
ing the Shannon. This is no imaginative picture ; no 
foreboding of evil to come. It has happened, -and will 
happen again and again, if the causes which I have 
thus hastily and feebly portrayed are not remedied. 

Before .seeking from Parliament, through our re- 
pi'esentatives, any removal of these grievances, or 
a protest from the citizens of Limerick and its adjoin- 
ing landowners, against a fui-ther grant of money, to 
be spent alone upon works upon the Upper Shaunon, 
we look to your Commission to aid us, and to give 
such a report, upon inquiry into these statements, as 
will entitle you to our respect for your intelligence 
and justice, and to our gratitude for your assistance in 
the removal of great social and agriculriiral injuries. 

I am, my lords and gentlemen, your obedient 
servant, 

John C. Dedmege, j.p. 

p.S. The favour of an early answer will oblige. 



APPENDIX No. 6. 

Memoranda of the Chairman of the Board oe Public Works, dated 9th October, 1879. 
Shannon Navigation and Drainage. 



The recent destructive floods on the Shannon have 
a^ain prominently brought under notice the state of 
the river, and the question of the regulation of its 
flood waters ; and the complete measure for tlie im- 
provement of the river contemplated and provided for 
by the Act of 1874, having failed to receive the assents 
of the proprietors, and consequently fallen through, 
have necessitated the consideration of whetlier it would 
not now be advisable to adopt the means of affording 
relief which a modified plan would afford. 

Satisfied that the introduction of a system of sluices 
in each of the several weirs, and the re-opeuing of the 



closed branch of the river at Meeliek, would afford a 
very considerable degree of relief — probably to the 
extent of securing against the injurious effects of 
summer and autumn floods the greater part of the 
lands now affected— the accompanying plans and es- 
timate have been prepared. 

The degree of relief and of benefit to the lands 
must, however, be unequal, imcertain, especially _ 1 b 
the upper half of the important reach between Meeliek 
and Athlone, and impossible to applet until the effect 
of the works has been ascei-tained. 

The difficulty which was felt by the Shannon Corn- 
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missioners is thus expressed in their second Report, 
dated 5th December, 1837 : — 

“ With regard to an applotment upon individuals 
in proportion to the benefit to accrue to their respec- 
tive lands, we had that measui-e long ago under 
anxious consideration. We had the extent of the 
flooded lands accurately surveyed, and enii)loyed 
valuators to draw up a scale of probable effects ; but 
it is almost impossible to define the precise extent of 
these prospective advantages. The benefit will be 
partial, perhaps imperceptible, and almost entirely 
dependent upon future management ; for many of 
these lands, under the pi-eseut disadvantages, yield a 
good rent. The tax must be so inconsiderable, so 
difficult to applet and to levy, and of so irritating a 
character, that we cannot jjorceive how it can be done 
with justice, and therefore do not recommend its being 
attempted.” 

This difficulty must, in fact, still continue to exist ; 
and that, in some respects, even with greater force. 

It is maintained also by the public that it was an 
omission, on the part of the Shannon Commissioners, 
not to have introduced sluices in the weirs at the time 
of their construction. 

In submitting for favourable consideration the adop- 
tion of the modified measui-e now proposed, it is at 
the same time suggested for consideration whether, 
lookmg to all the circumstances of the case, it would 
not be expedient that the whole cost of carrying out 
the works should be defrayed by the public, leaving 
the cost of any additional works which may hereafter 
be found to be necessary to be met by the proprietors 
themselves. 

(Signed) 

J. G. McK. 

Office of Public Works, 

Dublin, 9th October, 1879. 

Memoranda, by Mr. Forsyth, c.e., dated 7th 
October, 1879. 

The discharge of the river Shannon at Killaloe, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bateman, is in times of high floods 



1,200,000 cubic feet per miaute. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to ascertain even an approximation of tlio 
effective head required for sluices in the i-egulatiiig 
weh, if they are not relieved from back water. I lm\ t! 
merely assumed it at three feet for the present. Tlu; 
proposed clear width of waterway of the sluices which 
were formerly designed foi* Killaloe, was 240 feet. 
Twelve bays, according to the sketch plan on the 
foimer page, would be only 21C feet, and the discharge, 
under a head of three feet, 561,600 cubic feet per 
minute — or nearly one half of the high winter floods ; 
which would give great relief, and often entire free- 
dom from autumn floods, wliicli are the most des- 
tructive. 

The length of the weir at Worldsend is only 200 
feet, therefore there would be some excavation re- 
quired to make room for the same number of sluices 
as at Killaloe, as the whole width of the twelve bays 
is 255 feet ; but probably ten bays would be enough, 
as the outf^l is much better than at Killaloe. I have, 
however, estimated the cost at the same amount. 

The discliarge at Meelick, nccoi'diug to the same 
authority, is 1,000,000 cubic feet per minute. If the 
old eastern channel is opened up, the sluices would act 
under more favourable circumstances, therefore I have 
taken the head at five feet. The number of bays pro- 
posed is eight, and the whole area 720, therefore the 
discharge under a head of five feet would be 482,400 
cubic feet per minute, or nearly one half of the %vhoIc 
flood. The influence of these sluices would be felt up 
to Athlone on the river Shannon, to Ballinasloe on the 
river Suck; and all tlie low huids, up to Bishop’s 
Island — near the outfall of the last-named river — would 
be almost entirely freed from autumn floods. 

It may also be expected tliat the same effect would 
be realized at Athlone, Tarmonbarry, and Rooskey ; 
and in my opinion it is worth considering whether or 
not the sluices at Jamestown should be constructed 
above the bridge, and the river channel left clear at 
the mill, 

William Forsyth, c.e. 

Office of Public Works, 

Dublin, 7th October, 1879. 



APPENDIX No. 7. 

Shannon Floods RECULATfON. 



Memorandum. 

The question having arisen, as it is understood, with 
reference to the works now being carried out for the 
regulation of the flood waters of the Shannon, as to 
why, looking to the lengthened period over Avhieh the 
complaints in regai'd to the losses and sufferings 
occasioned by these floods, aud the inquiries in regard 
to them have extended, these improvements had not 
been undertaken at an earlier period, the following 
short outline of the facts as explanatory of the action 
of the Board of Woiks in the matter is submitted for 
the information of tire Royal Commissioners enquiiing 
into the circumstances of the Northern system of 
Inland Navigation of Ireland, incluclmg the Shimnon, 
and the land drainage connected therewith. 

It does not appear that from the time (1850) of the 
handing over of the Navigation Works by the Shannon 
Improvement Commissioner's to the Board of YVorks, 
for future care and miiintenance up to 1860, any 
floods of serious importance occun'ed, the eomjdaints 
made during that period having reference ajrparently 
to floods occurring during the winter months, or in 
early spring, or late autumn ; and it was not, in fact, 
until tlie widespread inundations caused by continuous 
heavy rains hr June, 1860, and in August of the 
following year (1861) took place, occasioning so much 
loss and suffering, that special attention was called to 
the subject. 

With a view to remedying the evil then made so 
apparent, but at the same time that it might be shown 
to what extent it was due, as was generally alleged, to 



the works carried out by the Shannon Coimnissioners 
for the improvement of the navigation, the Board 
recommended, on. a reference made to them of a 
memorial addressed to the Government by the owneis 
of the flooded lands and others, that a special inquiry 
should be made by au independent and -coinjietent 
authority, and they suggested the nomination of Mr. 
J. F. Bateman, the eminent hydraulic engineer, for 
the important task. 

The recommendation having been adopted, aud Mr. 
Bateman having accepted the charge, he proceeded 
with the enquiry in tire summer of 1862, and in May 
of the following year presented his report, published 
by order of the House of Commons,* in the 'intro- 
ductoiw part of which will he found the special points 
to which his attention was directed, and opinion 
reqrrired. 

Pendiirg that enquiry, however, the Board, acting 
on an authority given by the Treasury in 1854, and 
with the object and desire of affording rvh.it immediate 
relief was v.’ithin their power, expended a balance in 
favour of the Shannon funds of about .£2,500 in 
deepening the wefr basin at Killaloe, and ini])rovi7rg 
the discharge at other points, the results jrroving 
satisfactory and commensurate with the outlay. 

Again, apprehensive that tljo heavy cost of the 
remedial measures proposed by Mr. Bateimri would 
prove a bar to their being carrieil out, and bohig 
advised that the desired object might l.c attaiucil at a 
much less expenditure, they requested their then 
chief engineer, Mr. Foreytli, who iiad a thorough 



* Seo No. 102, 1863. 
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knowledge of the river, to consider the subject, and to 
jirepare an estimate of the cost of such works as, 
in his opinion, would prove effective and sufficient. 
'J’he result of his calculations met the Board’s expec- 
tations, and was the means of enabling them to make 
such recommendations to the Treasury as led to Mr. 
Peel’s letter (now Sir F. Peel) of the 2Stli March, 
1865, and to Ae hope of Government aid held out in 
its last paragraph. 

It has been remarked, it is understood, that at tins 
period (1864) a request was put forward by Lord 
Clanricarde, on behalf ofhimself and otherproprietors, 
to be pemitted to undertake relief works at their own 
expense, and the question has been asked, why was 
not that permission granted 1 

The explanation is that the proposed works, which 
contemplated only the relief of one reach of the liver, 
that immediately above Killaloe, where it was in- 
tended to introduce sluices into the weir, and, at the 
same time, to lower it materially (reducing its depth 
by one foot), invol\-ed so great an interference with 
tlie navigation, which the Treasury, in their minute of 
30th May, 1862, had laid it down as a condition to 
their approval of any furtlier works having for their 
object improved drainage, should not be impaired or 
diminished in depth ; that the Board had no alterna- 
tive to declining to give their consent. At the same 
time, however, it is to be observed that the carry^g 
out of measure.^ so partial could hardly have failed 
to militate against the favourable consideration of 
that general project for relief throughout the whole 
length of the Shannon which, at that very time, the 
Board were pressing on the attention of the Govern- 
ment, and which, in the letter of Mr. Peel before 
referred to, received its sanction. 

To tlie letter in question, however, no response was 
"iven, and the subject being brought under the notice 
of both Houses of Parliament, (session 1865) in both 
Houses Select Committees were appointed to make 
inquiry in regard to it. 

The recommendation of the Committee of the 
Lords — the Commons’ Committee not reporting until 
a subsequent period — having been referred to the Board 
for report as to the steps to be taken to give effect 
to them, they (the Board) submitted for approval the 
adoption of the following niciisures : — 

1st. The careful ascertaining, by actual survey, the 
limits of the extent of ordinary winter floods, the 
hci'dit of water being then the same as that to which 
the liigliesb avnumer flooils had been found to rise. 

2iul. The obtaining of a valuation of the benefits 
which would be derived from the relief of the injured 
lands from future liability to flooding, from two 
valuators, one to be nomiuated on behalf of the 
proprietors, the other to be appointed by the Treasury. 

And, 3rd. The procuriug of detailed plans and esti- 
mates of cost of the works necessary to secure the 
required relief, from two engineers, also nominated, 
respectively, by the proprietors and the 'Ti'easury. 

riiese recommendations havuig been approved, the 
tracing of the flood marginal line was begun, and 
completed in the winter of 1865, under the direction 
of the Board. The valuation was entrusted to Mr. 
Lynam on the ]jart of tlie proprietors, and Messre. 
Brassington and Gale on the part of the Treasury, 
who, agreeing in regard to the valuation, reported in 
August, 18GG ; and the preparation of the plans and 
estimates were entrusted, respectively, to Mr. Lynam 

* Me. Lynam’s Report i? dated 25th Apt 



and Mr. Bateman, who, it is scarcely necessary to 
remark, was the same engineer to whom the inquiry 
of 1863 had been confided. 

These engineers having been permitted to act 
independently of each otlier, and to send in separate 
designs, the results especially as regards the estimated 
cost were widely different, Mr. Batemen’s estimate 
being more than double that of Mr. Lynam’s.* Belyingj 
however, on the great experience and high reputation 
of Mr. Bateman, the Treasuiy decided on the adoption 
of his proposals. ' • ■" ' 

On the data thus afforded, the Treasury postponing 
tlieii- action until the Select Committee of the Com- 
mons which had been appointed in 1865, had reported, 
and which they finally did in May, 1868, decided to 
introduce into Parliament a bill for the improvemait 
of the lower division of the river from Lanesboro’ 
downwards, and in the early part of the Session of 
1870, it was introduced accordingly. In consequence 
of opposition, however, it was, in the month of July, 
withdra-wn. 

From vju'ious , causes the re-introduction of the 
bill wliich had been in contempletion was. not pro- 
ceeded with during the three following Sessions ’71, 
72, and ’73, but in November of the latter year, 
notice of the bringing in of a bill in the next Sepion, 
as it had been advised was necessary, was published, 
and having been accordingly brought in, passed iuto 
an Act (the 37 and 38 Vic., c. 60) on the 7th August, 
1878. 

The outcome of that Act it is hardly necessary to 
recount. All the proceedings called for under it 
were taken, plans, maps, and valuation sclredidra, 
were lodged, meetings held, objections inquired into, 
and assents called for ; but the ^neral feeling being 
advei-se to the undei-takiiig, mainly on the p-ounds 
of the charges on the lands which it would impose, 
and the prescribed time (six months) having expired 
witliout the requu-ed assents being given,, the Act 
became inoperative. 

From that time up to the autumn of 1879, the 
subject remained in abeyance, and was but little 
referred to, but the disastrous floods of September of 
that yeai’, coupled with the general destitution then 
prevailing, led the Board to represent to the Govern- 
ment, in tlie early part of October, the advisability 
of introducing sluices into the several weirs on the 
rivrrr, and opening up the old closed channel at 
Meelick, works which would afford, although not 
comjilete, yet at least a large amount of relief, and 
materially mitigate the evils complained of ; and they 
further submitted the expediency of canying out these 
works wholly at the public cost. 

These recommendations having met approval, the 
works were foi'tliwith commenced, and are those which 
are now in progress. 

From the foregoing outline of the facts it will be 
seen, it is hoped, that, throughout it has been the 
desire of the Boai-d to aid, by every means in their 
power, in promoting the better discharge of the flood 
waters of the Shannon, and in securing the improve- 
ment of its bordering lands, and that wliatever may have 
been the obstacles to the attaining of these objects, 
they have not arisen with tliem. 

Office of Public Works, 

Dublin, 30th November, 1881. 



il, 18S7. Mr. Bateman’s, 7tli June, 1867. 
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